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I 
INTRODUCTION 


At this point the Suevic sea, on its eastern shore, 

washes the tribes of the Aestii, whose rites and 

fashions and style of dress are those of the Suevi. 
TACITUS 


HISTORICISM 


The nineteenth century was the age of historicism. Philosophers 
and historians with various agendas have defined historicism 
differently. Influenced by the physical sciences and the industrial 
revolution the rise of historicism coincided With the rise of national- 
ism. A reaction to the Age of the Enlightenment, historicism accepted 
the dictates of science, but also elevated the status of the individual. 
Maurice Mandelbaum has proposed an impartial definition of histori- 
cism. “Historicism is the belief that an adequate understanding of the 
nature of anything and an adequate assessment of its value are to be 
gained by considering it in terms of the place it occupied and the role 
it played within a process of development.”! The term historicism 
came into use before World War I and became popular during the 
inter-war era under the influence of philosopher historians such as 
Friedrich Meinecke, Wilhelm Dilthey, Johann Droysen, Benedetto 
Croce, and others. Although some have seen historicism as a German 
phenomena, it also appeared in Lithuania by way of Poland, as will be 
seen. 

Earlier writers of history often saw ancillary field like ethnology, 
archeology and philology as synonymous with history. Especially 
under the influence of Romantic nationalism, historians often included 
mythical accounts of the origins of their particular nation or people. It 
was a rare Romantic Nationalist who did not want to draw a connec- 
tion between his own nation and the Ancient Greeks, Romans or even 
the earliest Indo-Europeans. The activists of the Lithuanian national 
rebirth were no different. However, even the most naive and amateur- 
ish of Lithuanian nationalists understood that if they were to be taken 
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seriously, they needed to become more “scientific.” Historicism had 
shown them how to think about human beings beyond the narrow 
scope of religious, national or racial prejudices. If the amateur histori- 
ans of the nineteenth-century Lithuanian national rebirth often failed 
to produce works of lasting scholarly value, they at least understood in 
what direction they should go. They wanted to write critical histories 
but their nationalism often hampered their good sense. In this way 
Lithuanian historians were no different from their more “advanced” 
colleagues in Western Europe. Historicism mediated between the 
prejudices of nationalism and the dispassion of historical research. 

Possibly the first presentation of historicism was by Giambattista 
Vico with his book The New Science in the eighteenth century. This 
book proposed new fields of study, the human sciences. Vico’s 
advancement of the human sciences gave a method for dealing with 
history as a source of knowledge. Instead of explaining history in 
religious terms or simply as contemporary events, historians began to 
look at human history as a distinct area of knowledge separate from 
myth or poetry. Especially under the influence of the new human 
sciences such as sociology, historians like Leopold von Ranke began 
to see history as an independent discipline based on the interpretation 
of written records. By the nineteenth century historians began to 
professionalize the study of history. They collected documents, inter- 
preted them critically and tried to analyze them objectively. 

Later in the nineteenth century, under the influence of positivism, 
historians made historical research even more critical and scientific, 
but for the positivists history also had to be practical. Chapter Seven 
will deal with the influences of positivism on Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy. History had to meet the educational and nationalist needs of the 
people. Studying history would even educate those who had not been 
traditionally educated such as the peasantry. Historicism and later 
positivism gave us a methodology for analyzing primary sources, for 
using common sense, and overall for aspiring to objectivity. 

Historicism required the historian to “get into the skin” of the 
historical character. Using their imaginations when documents were 
unavailable, the activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth interpreted 
history in ways favorable to their nationalist cause. As will be seen, 
many Lithuanian writers of the nineteenth century wrote history from 
within. In other words, because they knew the Lithuanian language 
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and had Lithuanian “feelings,” they believed that they were the only 
ones who could sufficiently understand Lithuania’s past. As subjec- 
tive as this may seem, modern historians such as R.G. Collingwood in 
his The Idea of History have espoused the idea of “empathy” as the 
only way of being in touch with the historical agent.? In fact the 
activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth grappled with many of the 
same trends one finds in twentieth-century historiography and the 
philosophy of history. Although one can find virtually every idea of 
the late twentieth-century postmodern historiographical world in 
nineteenth-century Lithuanian historiography, the amateurs of the 
Lithuanian national rebirth were trying to do something more basic 
than engage in a philosophical discourse on historical interpretations. 
They were trying to reconstruct what had happened. 

Historiography here means historical writing in the broadest 
sense. This study will analyze the role played by the amateur histori- 
ans of the Lithuanian national rebirth in developing a national identity 
separate from the Poles. Lithuanian activists often did not differentiate 
between history and other academic disciplines like ethnology, 
mythology, archeology and philology.3 The activists of the Lithuanian 
national rebirth were developing a historical consciousness within an 
interdisciplinary arena. Partly because they were unable to do so, the 
activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth did not research their past 
scientifically as much as present a distinctly Lithuanian history. They 
were doing the best they could with the limited resources they had. In 
an attempt to analyze the historiography of modern Lithuania I will 
take a “second look” at the activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth 
and relate how they used history for nationalist purposes. This study 
will show that although relatively isolated, Lithuania and Lithuanians 
were nevertheless Europeans participating in the broader intellectual 
currents of the nineteenth century. And although they did not know 
the term historicism, they were, under difficult circumstances, 
advancing the study of their nations past. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The earliest record of the Balts, of whom the Lithuanians were 
one tribe, dates from the Roman historian Tacitus in the second 
century A.D., and although chroniclers mention Lithuania as early as 
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the ninth and tenth centuries, only the thirteenth century gives us 
anything resembling an accurate picture of Lithuania. To a greater 
degree than with other nations, foreigners wrote much of Lithuania’s 
history. Chapter Two of this study presents a survey of Lithuania’s 
historiography written in languages other than Lithuanian. 

In the thirteenth century the Teutonic Knights conquered and 
Germanized the Old Prussians who were one of the Baltic tribes. 
Organized during the Crusades, the Teutonic Knights were primarily a 
German monastic and military order that fought infidels in the Middle 
East and the Baltics. The “Saracens of the North,” as the Teutonic 
Knights called the Balts, struggled for more than one hundred and 
fifty years against the Order. During that time the Order conquered all 
of the Balts except the Lithuanians. Paradoxically, military pressure 
from the Teutonic Knights helped the Lithuanians to consolidate into 
a military state. Though decentralized, Lithuania became the largest 
and most powerful Eastern European state by the fifteenth century. 

Out of the shroud of Lithuanian legends comes the first historical 
ruler of Lithuania Mindaugas (Pol.: Mendog ca. 1200-1263). Having 
murdered his brothers and nephews, Mindaugas became the supreme 
leader and founder of the Lithuanian state. Pressured by a war with 
the Knights of the Sword,‘ by an uprising lead by his uncle, and by a 
war with Volynia, Mindaugas negotiated for peace with the Livonian 
Order by promising to accept Christianity. On authority of Pope 
Innocent IV, Mindaugas became a Christian, and in 1251 he was 
crowned King of Lithuania. The circumstances surrounding his sub- 
sequent apostasy and murder remain unclear. Lithuanian historians 
have often emphasized Mindaugas’s christening over the official 
christening of Lithuania in 1386. 

Following Mindaugas’s death, the Lithuanian Grand Dukes 
expanded their territory into East Slavic territories and managed to 
contain the Teutonic Knights. Founded by Gediminas (Pol.: 
Giedymin, 1275-1341) the Gediminid Dynasty ushered in the period 
of Lithuania’s greatest military and political power. Ruthless and 
violent the five greatest rulers of the dynasty were Gediminas, his two 
sons Algirdas ( Pol.: Olgierd, 1300-1377) and Kestutis (Pol.: Kiejstut, 
1297-1382), who established a diarchy, and their respective sons 
Jogaila (Pol.: Jagietto, 1350-1434) and Vytautas (Pol.: Witold 1350- 
1430). 
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Unable to continue the diarchy established by Algirdas and 
Kestutis after Algirdas’s death Jogaila and Kestutis struggled for 
power. After Kestutis’s death,° the two cousins Jogaila and Vytautas 
vied for power in Lithuania. In a move to strengthen his position 
against Vytautas and the Teutonic Knights, Jogaila accepted the Act 
of Krewo in 1385 by which he embraced Christianity, married Queen 
Jadwiga of Poland, and became the King of Poland. The power 
struggle between Jogaila and Vytautas produced the most dramatic 
chapter in Lithuania’s history. Although a vassal of Jogaila, Vytautas 
would eventually rule as an independent Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
bringing Lithuania to the pinnacle of power. Vytautas is the only 
person in Lithuanian history with the title “the Great.” Among the 
naive Lithuanian nationalists, Jogaila having become identified with 
Poland, became a Lithuanian traitor. Nevertheless these two cousins 
reconciled enough to defeat the Teutonic Knights in one of the most 
mythologized battles of the Middle Ages, the Battle of Grunwald in 
1410. For all of his independence and his association with Lithuania, 
Vytautas died without heirs, meaning that the tenuous relationship that 
the Poles and the Lithuanians had established with the Act of Krewo 
continued after the deaths of the two famous cousins. After Vytautas’s 
death the Jogaila branch of the dynasty in effect changed the 
Gediminids into the Jagiellonians. With the death of Sigismund 
Augustus in 1572 the Gediminid and Jagiellonian dynasties ended. 
Lithuanian historians have often stressed that the Jagiellonians caused 
Lithuania’s ruin, whereas the Gediminids brought Lithuania to its 
heights. 

Although the two states remained independent, Lithuania’s fate 
increasingly became tied to Poland’s fate, so that in 1569 at Lublin the 
personal union that had started with Jadwiga and Jogaila changed to a 
formal union of the two states, though the two countries maintained 
separate armies, law courts, finances and state seals. Although legally 
the two nations did not create a single state, for modern Lithuanian 
nationalists the tragic aspect of the union came in the form of Poloni- 
zation. Many Lithuanian magnates and later Lithuanian historians 
went to great lengths to show their independence of Poland, but in- 
creasingly the elite culture of Lithuania became Polish. 

In the late eighteenth century, Lithuania shared the same political 
fate as Poland in the three partitions of 1772, 1793, and 1795. After 
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the three partitions and the Napoleonic wars, Russification slowly 
began to replace Polonization in Lithuania. Whereas Polonization had 
not been coercive, Russification was. During the nineteenth century 
Lithuanian linguistic and cultural fortunes came to such a low ebb that 
the language and culture of Lithuania were threatened with extinction. 
Only the most backward peasants and the petty nobility of the western 
regions of Lithuania still used the Lithuanian language. Lithuanians 
were so inconsequential that the Russians considered the national 
struggle to be between themselves and the Poles. In an attempt to 
crack the domination of the Poles in Lithuanian, the Russians closed 
Vilnius University. After two unsuccessful insurrections, one in 1831, 
the other in 1863, Polish influence began to wane. Another factor in 
Lithuania’s demise was the Russian government’s prohibition against 
the printing of Lithuanian books and newspapers in the Latin 
alphabet. The press ban which lasted from 1865 to 1904 elicited a 
nationalist reaction among the nascent Lithuanian intelligentsia. This 
period loosely coincides with the Lithuanian national rebirth. Believ- 
ing they had a historical imperative to do so, the activists of the 
Lithuanian nation rebirth saved their language, history and culture 
from extinction. 


NOTES 


1. Paul Edward, ed. The Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, 
1967), s. v. “Historicism,” by Maurice Mandelbaum. 

2. R. G, Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1994). 

3. In eighteenth-century Germany, philology was virtually identical to the study of 
history. 

4. Often called the Livonian Order, they eventually merged with the Teutonic 
Knights. 

5. Jogaila imprisoned Kestutis and his son Vytautas. After five days Kestutis died 
under mysterious circumstances while Vytautas escaped and fled to the Teutonic Bul 
seeking their help against Jogaila. ee ted : 


II 
ys “IDENTITY PROBLEMS 


Nationalism is, no doubt, the most powerful 
force in modern history, and it is scarcely 
surprising that it should have captured 
historiography and enslaved historians. 
HENRY STEELE COMMANGER 


When Lithuania declared its independence in 1918, much of the 
Lithuanian intelligentsia believed that they had inherited the legacy of 
the medieval Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The creation of a Lithuanian 
history in the nineteenth century provided. the foundation for this 
belief. They believed that history and language linked them to their 
past. Before the late nineteenth century, the elite culture of Lithuania 
had been primarily Polish. In fact, with the Union of Krewo in 1385 
and then the Union of Lublin in 1569, Lithuania and Poland estab- 
lished a political and cultural marriage in which Lithuania’s history 
became subsumed into Poland’s. A specifically Lithuanian history 
provided the Lithuanian intelligentsia with an emotional and ideologi- 
cal tool for separating and differentiating themselves from the Poles. 

Lithuania required a historical basis for its creation as an 
independent nation. During the second half of the nineteenth century, 
an ethnolinguistic Lithuanian intelligentsia of peasant origin began to 
appear. They needed to prove to themselves that they had a worth- 
while and noble past. By inflating the importance of Lithuania’s 
history, the intelligentsia could justify their own aspirations for 
nationhood and their own sense of self-importance. Their preoccupa- 
tion with a search for origins and the linguistic beginnings of Lithua- 
nia helped activists to accomplish this inflation. They used history to 
create a historical consciousness which in turn promoted the devel- 
opment of a national identity leading eventually to the establishment 
of the modern Lithuanian nation, which differed from the old Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. 

Philosophers and historians have written much about the separate 
issues of a Lithuanian national identity and the Lithuanian national 
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rebirth, but this is the first study that combines national identity with 
historiography.! Within the confines of Lithuanian historiography one 
can find the progress of the Lithuanian national rebirth and the 
formation of a clear national identity. This study will examine the 
relationship of nationalism and the study of history in the context of 
the nineteenth-century Lithuanian national rebirth. In one respect it is 
an inquiry into how historians contributed to the development of a 
Lithuanian national identity. It is also a study of how historical con- 
sciousness furnishes the intellectual rationale for nation-building.2 

History is a psychological component in nation building. In order 
to build a nation one must have hope in the future, but the future rests 
on the past. A nationalist history gave hope to the rising expectations 
of the Lithuanian intelligentsia: 


Nationalism promises a ‘status reversal,’ where the last shall be 
first and the world will recognize the chosen people and their 
sacred values. This is where ethno-history is so vital. Not only 
must the nation boast a distant past on which to base its promise 
of immortality: it must be able to unfold a glorious past, a golden 
age of saints and heroes, to give meaning to its promise of resto- 
ration and dignity.... The felt antiquity of a community’s ethno- 
history, irrespective of its truth-content, as nationalists have long 
understood, is the criterion of national dignity and the bar at 
which they must make their appeal for national restoration.3 


Nationalism furthers the cause of national identity but not the cause of 
historical science. Anthony D. Smith cites cases in Finnish and Irish 
history where the recovery of an ancient but apparently “lost” history 
restores to the lower classes a sense that they once had a “high” 
culture. Socioeconomic and linguistic factors may precede the devel- 
opment of a historical consciousness, but history is no less important 
in the development of a national identity. 

Another ingredient closely tied to the development of a national 
history is the development of a national myth. Unlike the Estonians 
with their Kalevipoeg> and the Latvians with their Ldéplésis,® the 
Lithuanians do not have a national epic.? Because a Lithuanian 
medieval military state with its own history had existed in the past, 
Lithuanian activists could search for their national identity in history. 
Because much of that past was unknown, Lithuanian writers mixed 
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folklore, history, and myth freely. Nineteenth century Polish language 
writers like Adam Mickiewicz, Juliusz Stowacki, Ignacy Kraszewski, 
and Ludwik Kondratowicz increasingly took themes from Lithuanian 
history and mythology, but they understood Lithuania in the context 
of the old Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth which existed from the 
union of the two countries until 1795, rather than as a nation separate 
from Poland. They considered themselves Poles and citizens of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Yet, these Poles felt that it was time that 
the Lithuanians should start writing their own history instead of 
having Germans, Russians, or Poles distort Lithuania’s history. As 
nations become more secular, the discipline of history replaces myth, 
yet myths often perpetuate themselves in history. 

As small as it was, the Lithuanian intelligentsia laid the intellec- 
tual foundations of the Lithuanian nation. According to Smith the role 
of the intelligentsia is “to mobilize a formerly passive community into 
forming a nation around the new vernacular historical culture that it 
has rediscovered.”8 He continues: 


.. nationalists rediscovered and often exaggerated the heroism of 
past ages, the glories of ancestral civilizations (often not ‘their 
own’) and the exploits of their great national heroes, even when 
those heroes belonged more to the realm of legend than history 
and, if they lived, knew nothing of the nation which was so busy 
reclaiming them from obscurity.9 


Perceptions of Lithuanian history are the issue here, not the 
objective reality of the historical record. In another respect this study 
is an example of how nationalists use and abuse history and how 
historians project their own biases onto the past. Although it is 
virtually impossible to judge how the reading of a nationally biased 
history influenced the growth of Lithuanian nationalism, some have 
claimed that “...questions dealing with the nation’s past took first 
place in the nineteenth century Lithuanian national renaissance.”!0 
History obsessed the activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth. 
However, other than a few testimonials by Lithuanian activists that 
history determined their outlook on national identity, assessing the 
role that history plays in fostering nationalism would be difficult. 
Nevertheless, the very supposition of the existence of a nation as a 
concrete entity presupposes it has an identifiable past. Indeed, the 
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development of a national historiography seems to be central to a 
national awakening. To assert the existence of Lithuania, the activists 
of the Lithuanian national rebirth had to create a past. 

The question arises whether Lithuania even had its own history. 
Roman Dmowski!! did not consider Lithuania a historical nation. It 
had not matured enough to be worthy of freedom and independence. !2 
Anatol Lieven takes a different view: “Most of the books called ‘A 
History of Lithuania’ or ‘A History of Poland’ are nothing of the 
kind.”!3 They are the histories of multi-ethnic and multi-linguistic 
states whose history from the Act of Krewo in 1385 to the establish- 
ment of separate and independent states in 1918 were the history of 
one state—the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 

Searching for a Lithuanian national identity in historiography is 
directly related to looking for the Lithuanian national rebirth. The 
irony of the term the “Lithuanian national rebirth” is that it was not a 
rebirth but rather the birth of a new nation that still maintained histori- 
cal ties with the multilingual Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The origins 
of a Lithuanian national identity go back to the Middle Ages. 
However, people living in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania did not have 
a modern sense of nationality. They either had a religious, regional, or 
an estate identity. But language did not play a major role in identity. 
This undeniable fact was not acceptable to the activists of the Lithua- 
nian national rebirth, who believed that the defining marker of na- 
tional identity had to be language. They therefore combed the earliest 
Lithuanian written records for any encouraging evidence of a sense of 
national identity. They faced a daunting task. In 1547 a Lutheran 
pastor, Martynas MaZvydas (?-1563), published the first Lithuanian 
language book, a catechism in Kénigsberg. Starting with Mazvydas 
and Mikotaj Dauksza (1527-1613), who translated Polish Catechisms 
for Lithuanian Catholics, we have a host of writers—Stanislaw 
Rapegelonis (1485-1545), Abraham Kulwieé (?-1545), and many 
others who produced a significant quantity of religious literature 
written in Lithuanian. There is, however, no sign of a national identity 
in these religious works, which were initially intended for distribution 
among the literate faithful. Nevertheless, in the introduction to his 
Postilla Catholicka, Dauksza called for the natural rights of Lithuani- 
ans to use their own language in all walks of life.!4 Although 
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Dauksza’s statements may have actually reflected only a concern 
about ethnicity, the nineteenth-century Lithuanian activists found in 
Dauksza what they needed—a historic call for use of the Lithuanian 
language, which they interpreted as a matter of national self- 
definition. 

Nineteenth-century Lithuania had inherited the legacy of the 
union between Poland and Lithuania that began with the Act of 
Krewo in 1385 and which was finalized in the Union of Lublin in 
1569. This union created a symbiotic political and cultural relation- 
ship between Poland and Lithuania, so much so that it became diffi- 
cult in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to differentiate between 
the two nations. The Polish language poet Adam Mickiewicz wrote 
that “God had graced Poland by having such a large nation as 
Lithuania unite with Poland as a husband and wife join, two souls in 
one body.”!5 However, in his epic poem Konrad Wallenrod 
Mickiewicz had relegated Lithuania to the distant past. Likewise the 
Polish-language historian Teodor Narbutt ended his nine-volume 
Dzieje narodu litewskiego [History of the Lithuanian Nation] at the 
date 1569 because he thought that Lithuania had ceased to exist with 
the Union of Lublin. A linguistic Lithuanian like Daukantas under- 
stood Lithuania and its history differently from the Lithuanians of 
Polish culture. 

After the Union of Lublin, though Poland and Lithuania main- 
tained separate legal and political institutions, the Lithuanian boyars!6 
became Polonized. Unlike the Germans in the Baltic provinces who 
had initially been colonists in these areas, these Polonized Lithuanians 
were indigenous to the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. In spite of their 
Polish culture and language they often held separatist political views. 
After the partitions the Polonized Lithuanian szlachta maintained their 
leadership in cultural affairs. Many of the Polonized Lithuanians 
considered themselves the real Lithuanians, while the peasants who 
only spoke Lithuanian or the Samogitian dialects were merely using 
the “muzhik’”!” language. Jézef Pitsudski may be the best example of 
a native of eastern Lithuania who felt that the Lithuanians were really 
Poles. The people who did not have such feelings were disloyal 
Samogitian peasants, who were playing into the hands of the 
Russians. Such twentieth-century feelings interfere with an under- 
standing of early nineteenth-century national identity. Whereas the 
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process of Polonization had less influence on the peasantry of 
Samogitia, the influence of the large estates of eastern Lithuania made 
the region, a part of Poland in practice, linguistically, culturally, and 
even emotionally, though administratively these western gubernii 
were a part of the Russian empire. Because of the process of Poloni- 
zation, by the mid-eighteenth century the Lithuanian language had 
almost disappeared among the elites. Linguists like Kossakowski and 
Watson even predicted that the Lithuanian language would die out in 
a hundred years much like the old Prussian language which had dis- 
appeared in the Middle Ages.}8 As literacy spread, Polonization 
intensified even among the peasants. 

The Polonization of the Lithuanian szlachta eventually created 
one joint political nation—the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 
Hence, historians from a variety of backgrounds looked upon Lithua- 
nia as a part of Poland. They often considered Lithuanian history a 
regional Polish affair and not something set apart from Poland’s past. 
Nevertheless, many Polonized Lithuanians made a distinction between 
the Poles from the kingdom of Poland and themselves. Daukantas 
went further by writing about the linguistic Lithuanians as native 
Lithuanians [rodowity litwin], whereas those Lithuanians who spoke 
only Polish, he regarded simply as Poles of Lithuanian descent. 

The problem with differentiating among various labels like 
linguistic Lithuanian, Polish-Lithuanian, or Pole is that these groups 
could and often used the same terminology in describing themselves 
and their feelings about Lithuania. A Lithuanian, a Samogitian, a Pole, 
and a Belarusin could and did regard themselves as the real Lithuani- 
ans. Maybe a person of German origin like Lelewel was a “real Pole,” 
but Vilnius’s intellectual celebrities like the historians Narbutt, 
Onacewicz, Danitowicz, and writers and poets like Kraszewski and 
Mickiewicz, expressed their love for Lithuania’s history and its Grand 
Dukes: Gediminas, Kestutis, and Vytautas. And whereas the Lithua- 
nian language was a matter of indifference for them, Lithuania’s 
history was the history of their fatherland [ojczyzna]. In contrast to the 
Polonized Lithuanian szlachta, the nineteenth-century Lithuanian 
intelligentsia believed that the Lithuanian peasantry embodied the 
nation. But even here geography, religion, culture, and history as well 
as resistance to tsarist rule united the Poles of the Congress Kingdom, 
the Polonized Lithuanians of the western gubernii!9 and the 
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Lithuanian peasantry. Language was a marker of social class but class 
did not yet act asa centrifugal force separating these three groups. 
Polish was the literary language while the spoken language of lord 
and peasant was an unimportant distinguishing factor in their joint 
resistance to Russian rule. For example, the Samogitian peasants 
joined the 183129 insurrection and sang, “Poland is not lost so long as 
the Samogitians live.”21 

Prior to the nineteenth century neither Poles nor Lithuanians had 
a modern sense of nationality. Although initially the confusion of 
languages, geography, genealogy, and ethnicity presented few 
problems, with the dawn of the Lithuanian national rebirth of the late 
nineteenth century, national identity came to be based on ethnicity and 
history. In the early nineteenth century when a person’s national 
identity was not yet a priority, saying that someone like Adam 
Mickiewicz was either a Lithuanian or a Pole in the modern sense 
would be anachronistic. Many people of eastern Lithuania were Polish 
Lithuanians, and the centrifugal forces that eventually separated Poles 
from Lithuanian developed slowly. The local residents of Lithuania 
often spoke a patois that was neither Polish nor Lithuanian nor 
Belarusin. Language could not determine a person’s national identity. 
Geography is also not a precise tool in ascertaining nationality. One 
must remember that according to today’s boundaries Mickiewicz, 
KoSciuszko, and many other Poles were born in Lithuania, Belarus, or 
Ukraine. Likewise, a family such as the Czartoryski considered itself 
genealogically Gediminaitis [of the Gediminas; Pol.: Gedyminid], that 
is belonging to a Lithuanian dynasty of medieval Grand Dukes whose 
lineage was older than the Romanovs or the Jagiellonians. Even a 
personal declaration of belonging to one nationality or another is 
misleading. For instance, Mickiewicz’s dictum of “gentes Lituani 
nationes Polonii,” while intelligible in the nineteenth century, was 
essentially inaccurate. Lithuanians were not a tribe, and in a time 
before modern Polish nationalism, Mickiewicz was not nationalist. 
Often writers would use the labels Lithuanian and Pole interchangea- 
bly. Polish landlords and Lithuanian peasants could without any 
problem have a regional identity as Lithuanians. Chroniclers and 
historians like Stryjkowski and Narbutt made nationality synonymous 
with being a subject in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Because 
nationality was not an issue for them, they had no notion of denation- 
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alization. Confusing the issue further, authors like Ignacy Kraszewski, 
Teodor Narbutt, and even the twentieth-century writer Czestaw 
Mitosz could consider themselves Lithuanians who created a branch 
of Lithuanian literature in the Polish language, just as later, twentieth- 
century Lithuanians would consider these Polish language writers to 
be their fellow Lithuanians who happened to live in a time when 
Polish was the literary language of the Lithuanians.22 Such as it was, 
the Lithuanian language and peasant culture survived in this milieu of 
Polish cultural influences. By the second half of the nineteenth 
century a rift had emerged between the Lithuanian elites of Polish 
culture and the Lithuanian intelligentsia as to who would define what 
a Lithuanian was. The Poles of eastern Lithuania staked out a position 
that later was unacceptable to Lithuanian nationalists. This intellectual 
rift ended in an ethnic and national division of what had previously 
been one people. 

Imposing twentieth-century notions of national identity on 
nineteenth-century individuals is a useless exercise. Whether the 
activists of the nineteenth century wrote in Polish or in Lithuanian 
they had their own identities. By today’s standard an individual could 
be placed on a spectrum of nationality. A person could be more or less 
Lithuanian. He might be, “a little bit Polish, a little bit German, a little 
bit Lithuanian but first of all a Catholic.”23 Actually there were more 
variations. Often people of the nineteenth century would not 
differentiate between Russians and Belarusins. Poles sometimes 
claimed that the Belarusins were peasants who spoke a Polish dialect. 
Most labels seem inadequate to describe the identity of the people 
living in what used to be the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Saying that a 
nineteenth century person did not have our national sensibilities is 
only begging the question. What did a person who spoke only Polish 
but said he was Lithuanian mean? 

By the nineteenth century, the upper classes no longer used the 
Lithuanian language. As class divisions became apparent, only the 
petty szlachta of Samogitia24 still used a dialect of Lithuanian. For 
many Lithuanian activists the preservation of the language became an 
important step in the struggle for survival and cultural identity. It 
made a difference to the activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth 
that writers like Daukantas and Valantius wrote their histories in the 
Lithuanian language, for nationalists wanted the message of Lithua- 
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nian history delivered in that language. In the early nineteenth century 
individual activists of the Lithuanian movement still used Polish more 
often than Lithuanian, but by the late nineteenth century, Lithuanian 
nationalists wanted the “right” interpretation written in the “right” 
language. 

In the early nineteenth century there was no evidence of antago- 
nism between Poles and Lithuanians. For a clear expression of 
national identity we must jump to 1883 and the appearance of the first 
nationalist Lithuanian language newspaper Auszra. Only later during 
Ausros Gadyné (the Auszra epoch, 1883-1886) did Lithuanians invent 
the idea of Polish national oppression. To be sure, during Ausros 
Gadyné national antagonisms were tied to class differences as well, 
but before 1883 the arguments of individuals like Daukantas had their 
basis in disagreements over language and historical interpretation 
rather than class conflict. Earlier Lithuanian separatists like the 
Radziwitts2> had dynastic feudal agendas; they were not Lithuanian 
nationalists. 

This study will pay special attention to the anti-Polish character 
of Lithuanian historiography, which stemmed from the broader 
antagonisms between Poles and Lithuanians. Lithuanian culture was 
never Polish culture nor did it become Polish. For historical, religious, 
and social reasons, Poland influenced Lithuania more than its other 
neighbors; nevertheless, one could argue that modern Lithuanian 
culture is a melting pot of Polish, German, and Russian influences. 
More accurately, the Lithuanian philosopher and pedagogue Stasys 
Salkauskis (1886-1941) believed that Lithuania had initially been 
under the influence of medieval Rus’ but in accepting Christianity 
from the west, Lithuania chose to join the Latinized civilization of the 
Poles.26 4 

By the nineteenth century Lithuanians could not overthrow 
Russian rule in Lithuania nor could they influence affairs in Lithuania 
Minor,’ that part of East Prussia where Lithuanians had been under 
German influence from the times of the Teutonic Crusades. Instead, 
they directed their resentment against their perceived social and 
cultural oppressors, the Poles. Ironically, the Poles themselves were 
an oppressed nation under Russian rule, who could not bring the 
weight of a powerful state to force Polonization upon the Lithuanians 
but were the most accessible, the most politically impotent, and the 
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most culturally daunting enemy. Germans and Russians were too 
distant and too powerful for the Lithuanians to deal with. History 
provides examples of national hatreds between powerless neighbors 
with similar cultures, and the Polish-Lithuanian case is no exception. 

Salkauskis believed that Lithuania, which had been such a large 
and powerful state in the Middle Ages, did not contribute to world 
civilization because the Lithuanian nation had split into two parts, the 
enlightened but Polonized upper classes and the peasantry.28 Two 
Lithuanian cultures existed side by side in the nineteenth century.?? 
The peasants who spoke Lithuanian had no notion of a national iden- 
tity and cared little about the history of what seemed like a different 
people. The Lithuanian szlachta, on the other hand, although thor- 
oughly Polonized, had its own individuality, shaped by Lithuania’s 
history.3° Spurred on by the Lithuanian szlachta’s interest in finding 
their roots, historians like Teodor Narbutt and Ignacy Onacewicz 
began to write an idealized version of Lithuania’s history in the early 
nineteenth century. It was the history of a state without a modern 
national identity. Because of their Polish culture, these historians 
relegated the Lithuanian szlachta of eastern Lithuania to the Polish 
side of the Polish-Lithuanian divide. But the Polonized Lithuanian 
szlachta often insisted on their Lithuanian national identity even if in 
the Polish language. 

The nineteenth century was also the Age of Romanticism. 
Lithuanian historians use the term Romanticism as a word that needs 
little explanation. Obviously, Romanticism cannot define all of 
Lithuanian historiography. Yet other countries have had histori- 
ographic Renaissances, Reformations, and Enlightenments, whereas 
Lithuanian historiography started with the nineteenth century Age of 
Romanticism and never fully emerged from the “diapers of Polish 
Romanticism.”3! This romanticized history could at times be 
compatible with Polish history, thus complicating the delineation of 
the Lithuanian contours of the movement. 

Nineteenth century Lithuanian Romanticism was a literary 
movement within which history formed an integral part. Its origins 
were the same as those of Western European Romanticism. Lithua- 
nian Romanticism had its first flowering during the first three decades 
of the University of Vilnius (1803-1832). Romantic historians like 
Simonas Daukantas, writing in Lithuanian, and Teodor Narbutt, 
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writing in Polish, produced idealized versions of Lithuania’s past, 
accentuating the heroics of medieval Grand Dukes and theorizing 
about the origins of the Lithuanians. In addition to their preoccupation 
with pagan Lithuania, the Romantics also emphasized the role of the 
peasantry as the guardians of the nation’s culture. This idea rooted 
national identity to the masses. 

Romantic historicism did not create a philosophy so much as 
foster a variety of cultural insights, “...that poetry does not merely lie, 
that mythology may be (as Herder said) the ‘oldest history,’ that 
imagination is a portal to a kind of historical truth not accessible to 
pure reason.”32 Often the Romantic writers would accept myths and 
legends at face value. Although reacting to the rationalism of the age 
of the Enlightenment, the Romantics like Daukantas had access to 
Western erudition and the latest findings in the sciences; and they 
were aware of a critical approach to researching the past. Never- 
theless, the Romantics preferred to use any material that would instill 
in their readers an awe of Lithuania’s prehistoric and medieval past. 
They chose to use an intuitive approach to history whereby they 
believed they could understand the heroic deeds of their forefathers 
from within. One had to have the “correct” feeling about one’s own 
past. Only an insider, someone who lived in Lithuania, spoke Lithua- 
nian, and had a Lithuanian perspective, could understand Lithuania. 
They could imagine history “wie es eigentlich gewesen.”>3 Especially 
in the late nineteenth century, Lithuanian writers often regarded 
dispassionate scholarship that disparaged the cultural level of 
Lithuania’s history as foreign prejudice. 

Although Polish history, mythology, and poetry influenced the 
new Lithuanian activists, the Lithuanians simultaneously rebelled 
against but nonetheless used Polish sources. They decided that the 
Lithuanian language, nation, and history were alive and that they were 
not merely Polish peasants who spoke Lithuanian. They also made 
Lithuania’s history into a very personal matter. Rather than an interest 
in dispassionate scholarship, one often finds in their writings a 
concern for a nationally conscious history—‘Our History.” 

During the formative years of Lithuanian historiography, a 
powerful but mythical version of Lithuanian history emerged. It was a 

antic conception of history that used Poland as its foil. If Polish 
epey considered the Union of Krewo and the Jagiellonian dynasty 
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positively, then Lithuanians considered them historical tragedies. If 
the Union of Lublin in 1569 had created the “brotherhood of two 
nations,” then Lithuanians thought the Union was a national disaster. 
Poles had Christianized Lithuania and introduced it to Western cul- 
ture, whereas the Lithuanians perceived Christianization as a violation 
of their language and culture, and eventually as a tool with which to 
Polonize Lithuania. The characters of Vytautas and Jogaila are a 
litmus test for Polish and Lithuanian history. Both were Lithuanian 
Grand Dukes, but Jogaila became the king of Poland. Lithuanian 
history refers to Vytautas the Great, whereas Jogaila was Lithuania’s 
greatest traitor. Simply put, if a Pole said yes then a Lithuanian had to 
say no. This rather naive approach was inevitable because the Lithua- 
nian nationalists set out to prove that Lithuania’s history was not just a 
regional history of Poland. They needed to redefine Lithuania’s past, 
which Poles and Polonized Lithuanians had previously defined. 

The most important of the Lithuanian Romantic historians was 
Simonas Daukantas (1793-1864). He wrote the first history of the 
Lithuanians and Samogitians [Darbai Senyjy Lietuviy ir Zemaitiy] in 
the Lithuanian language. The father of Lithuanian history romanti- 
cized pagan Lithuania and attributed Lithuania’s downfall to Polish 
Christianity. All of Lithuanian historiography falls neatly into the 
period before and after Daukantas. Before Daukantas the idea of a 
Lithuanian history separate from Polish history existed but remained 
ill-defined. Instead of explaining Lithuania’s history in the context of 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, Daukantas began to write 
about a nation whose essence the peasantry had preserved. For 
Daukantas the Lithuanian peasantry would no longer merely signify a 
social class but rather the Nation and its history. He also wanted to 
connect Lithuania’s medieval greatness to the Lithuanian peasants of 
the nineteenth century. Much like Ernest Renan, Daukantas believed 
that, “We are what you were; we will be what you are.”34 History 
could explain the reasons for Lithuania’s downfall or it might point 
the way to the future. 

Daukantas received his training at the University of Vilnius, but 
in the wake of the 1831 insurrection, the Russians closed the Univer- 
sity of Vilnius in 1832. This retarded the development of Lithuanian 
historiography, and it delayed all areas of Lithuanian cultural devel- 
opment. Between 1832 and the start of the twentieth century Lithuania 
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did not produce any professionally trained historians. In fact, until the 
1860’s the intelligentsia who spoke Lithuanian lived in a Polish 
speaking world. Further impeding the development of a national 
consciousness, or at least seeking to do so, the Russian authorities 
imposed a ban on Lithuanian publications printed in the Latin alpha- 
bet between 1864 and 1904.35 Paradoxically, this forty-year period 
evoked a national response that coincided with the most active and 
creative period of the Lithuanian national rebirth. 

Perhaps the defining era in the search for a Lithuanian identity 
started with the illegal publication of the first Lithuanian language 
newspaper Auszra in 1883 and ended with the repeal of the ban on the 
Lithuanian press in 1904. Although the Lithuanian national rebirth 
had its intellectual origins with people like Simonas Daukantas and 
the bishop of Samogitia Motiejus Valancius (1801-1875), it was the 
AuSsros Gadyné that created a modern Lithuania identity. This Lithua- 
nian national rebirth6 consciously defined the Lithuanians as separate 
from the Poles. Earlier, German, Russian, and Polish scholars had 
begun researching the Lithuanian language, but their concerns were 
scholarly and antiquarian rather than nationalist. Writers like 
Mickiewicz, Kondratowicz, and Kraszewski lamented that they did 
not know enough Lithuanian to write in that language. On the one 
hand, the Polonized Lithuanian szlachta did not have the same 
concern with saving the Lithuanian language as the Lithuanian intelli- 
gentsia had. On the other hand, the Polonized gentry regarded Lithua- 
nia’s history as their own. History could validate their lost status as 
noblemen. In contrast, the Lithuanian intelligentsia of the Ausros 
Gadyné needed history for the creation of a nationalist ideology. 

With the advent of Auszra, we have the appearance of Lithuanian 
political and social activists who were enthusiastic amateur historians 
and who needed to create a heroic past, not an objective history. The 
modern Polish historian Jézef Chlebowczyk sums up the characteris- 
tics of this type of social activist: 


Their work and pronouncements are marked by an enthusiasm 
which draws its life-blood from a one-sided adoration of the past, 
an uncritical apotheosis of their own ethnic stock and language 
and their apology, which oscillates between naiveté and megalo- 
mania, between ignorance and deliberate distortion of facts.... 
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This is a curious phenomenon; it turns out that romantic visions, 
wistful dreams and phantasmagoria, including deliberate scien- 
tific falsifications, can, from a certain point of view and at a 
certain stage in the development of newly arising national com- 
munities and their ideological bonds, play a positive role.37 


One of the main themes in this study is that scholarship and national- 
ism are essentially incompatible. For the Lithuanian activists, 
scientific scholarship would lead away from their goal of creating a 
national identity independent of foreign influences. 

Although some of these nonprofessionals were aware of sources 
and a critical approach to history, many confused mythology with 
history. They created their own standards in linguistics and archeol- 
ogy, and overall they perpetuated the idealization of Lithuania’s past 
that Daukantas had initiated. They did not care how or why history 
fostered a national consciousness, because they looked at history from 
an ideological viewpoint. More so than the scholars of the University 
of Vilnius, the Lithuanian intelligentsia of Auszra and the Lithuanian 
national rebirth created a history based on ethnicity rather than loyalty 
to the old Commonwealth. Where Mickiewicz or Narbutt could join 
the concepts of a Lithuanian and a Pole, the rising Lithuanian intelli- 
gentsia began to create a new idea of national identity based on 
language and history rather than civic loyalty to the old Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth. 

Influenced by such different trends as liberalism and positivism, 
the father of the Lithuanian national rebirth, Jonas Basanavitius 
(1851-1927), was a product of Polish Romanticism, which he turned 
around and used in his historical writings against the Poles. The 
Auszra period produced an abundance of such publicists who wrote 
about everything from language to farming techniques to history. 
Historiographically, they were often compilers of previously written 
histories. They used the works of Kraszewski, Narbutt, Jaroszewicz, 
and Daukantas, then took whatever they could construe as anti-Polish 
and wrote their articles and histories perpetuating such myths as 
Lithuania’s Roman origins or the democracy of pagan Lithuania. 

In addition to redefining Lithuania’s distant past, the activists of 
the Lithuanian national rebirth had to redefine nineteenth century 
history. They claimed that in the 1831 and 1863 insurrections the 
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Lithuanians were heroically fighting for their independence from the 
Russians, though inevitably that independence would have been 
within the framework of the old Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 
Only in the nineteenth century would some Lithuanian historians see a 
nationalist paradox in these insurrections. Fighting with the Poles 
against the Russians would mean Polish domination, but fighting 
against the Poles might further Russification. In any event the Lithua- 
nian nationalists wanted political independence from the Russians and 
a cultural divorce from the Poles. 
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Ill 
~~ SOURCES AND INFLUENCES 


Every nation,...has had the same conceit that 
it before all other nations invented the com- 
forts of human life and that its remembered 
history goes back to the very beginning of the 
world. 

GIAMBATTISTA VICO 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SOURCES 


Ancient classical writers like Strabo and Tacitus mention a tribe 
called the Aestii, which lived on the southeastern shores of the Baltic 
Sea. Most likely the Aestii were the prehistoric Balts. Old Prussian, 
Lithuanian, Lettish, Curonian, Semigallian, and Selian make up the 
Baltic division of the Indo-Europeans. Much of the information about 
the prehistoric Balts is fragmentary. Because of a shortage of sources, 
nineteenth-century authors interested in Lithuanian origins used 
anything they could to reconstruct a prehistoric past. Questionable 
classical sources, amateurish archeology, linguistics, and ethnography 
combined with imagination and national feeling produced a garbled 
and largely imaginary prehistory of Lithuania. Poor research and 
faulty logic spawned arcane arguments among nineteenth century 
writers. Lelewel’s, Narbutt’s, and Daukantas’s speculation about the 
Herulians and their legitimacy as the prehistoric rulers of Lithuania is 
an example of just such a debate. By means of arbitrary assertions the 
Lithuanian intelligentsia wanted to prove that the Slavs and the 
Germans were not the original rulers of Lithuania. For all of their 
faults, the professional historians of the University of Vilnius and the 
amateur historians of the Lithuanian national rebirth began to think 
differently about Lithuania’s history. With the tools of historicism and 
the feeling of nationalism, they began to create a new history of 
Lithuania. But before they could create a history, historicism com- 
pelled them to research the sources. 

The earliest sources that single out Lithuania as a geographic re- 
gion or military domain are medieval Rus’ and Germanic chronicles.! 
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The Lithuanian and Old Prussian struggles against the Teutonic 
Knights produced chronicles such as Peter Dusburg’s thirteenth- 
century Prussian Chronicles? and the Livonian Chronicles} by Henry 
the Latvian (a German from Westphalia) and Herman of Wartberg. 
While these accounts give us some of the first information about 
Lithuania, they also present some of the oldest misinformation about 
Lithuania. Because these chroniclers were often Lithuania’s enemies, 
they distorted Lithuania’s past, usually for religious reasons. In other 
cases the origin of the material remains unknown.‘ Questions remain 
about the authenticity of sources such as such as letters of the Grand 
Duke Gediminas (1316-1341) to the pope and “Origo regis Jogaila et 
Wytholdi ducum Lithuaniae” [Jogaila’s and Vytautas’s ancestry] 
dealing with the death of Kestutis and the power struggle between 
Jogaila and Vytautas. 

Before the christening of Lithuania in 1387, Lithuania had no 
written language. The lack of a literary language meant Lithuanians 
would have to rely on histories written in foreign languages often by 
foreigners. This linguistic legacy may have delayed the creation of a 
Lithuanian national history. Nineteenth-century Lithuania activists 
would have to justify how Lithuania could have developed a great 
civilization without the widespread use of a native literature. The 
Lithuanian writer and ethnographer, Liudvikas Jucevitius (1813- 
1846) suggested that maybe the Lithuanians were not clever enough to 
invent their own writing.> 

The Grand Duchy of Lithuania had no official language. The 
state used Latin in its correspondence with the Church and the West. 
Some letters and documents written before 1387 exist, but the Grand 
Dukes’ scriveners used Latin, German, or Church Slavic depending 
on for whom they intended the document. By the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries Chancery Slavonic dominated the written state 
language in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. It was not a spoken idiom. 
Although Chancery Slavonic belonged to the east Slavic language 
group, it was a dialect unto itself that had thousands of non-Slavic 
words. Only in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries did Polish 
make substantial inroads into the legal and state documents of the 
Grand Duchy. 

Medieval documents and narratives provide the most important 
written sources in reconstructing the origins of the Lithuanian state. 
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Among the narratives are the chronicles, annals, memoirs, and lives of 
the saints. Perhaps the most influential medieval chronicler for 
Lithuanian history was Jan Dtugosz (1415-1480). Dtugosz, who in 
many cases is the only source available, used earlier chronicles for his 
monumental Historia Polonica. A witness to many events about 
which he wrote, Dtugosz contributed to the creation of the stereotype 
of a barbaric and cruel Lithuania. Most nineteenth-century Polish 
writers used Dtugosz’s chronicles as their primary source for infor- 
mation about Lithuania. For instance, the novelist Henryk Sienkiewicz 
(1846-1916) created one of the most entertaining and lasting images 
of the Battle of Grunwald (1410) where a motley group of Poles, 
Czechs, Lithuanians, Ruthenians, and Tatars defeated the Teutonic 
Knights. Basing his novel The Teutonic Knights on Dtugosz’s chroni- 
cles, Sienkiewicz portrayed the Lithuanians as wild savages who fled 
from the Teutonic Knights during the battle. To counter this image 
Lithuanian historians, from Daukantas to the present, have argued that 
medieval Lithuania had a high level of civilization and that the 
Lithuanians did not flee at the Battle of Grunwald as Diugosz and 
later Sienkiewicz claimed. Favorable or not, Sienkiewicz’s heroes and 
villains often came from Lithuania, and they provided the reader with 
some of the most memorable characters in world literature. 

Though there are many more chronicles, as for instance Michalo 
Lituanus’ (ca. middle of the sixteenth century) De moribus tar- 
tororum, litvanorum et moscorum,’ the most important chronicle for 
the purposes of the Lithuanian national rebirth was the long version of 
the Lithuanian Chronicle.’ It went through various redactions some of 
whose authenticity are in question. Found in 1834 on the Bychovco 
estate, historians know it better as the “Bychovco Chronicle.” In 1846 
Teodor Narbutt published it in his Pomniki do dziejéw litewskich.9 
The original sixteenth century long version of the “Bychovco Chroni- 
cle” has not survive. Some unknown writer transcribed this Russian- 
Polish language document into the Latin alphabet. Dating from the 
sixteenth-century the original manuscript summarizes various legends, 
Russian chronicles, documents, and eyewitness accounts. Its impor- 
tance lays in its uniquely Lithuanian viewpoint.!° Its collection of 
legends and prejudices dovetailed nicely with the views of nineteenth 
century Lithuanian activists. This chronicle reflected the power 
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struggle (1392-1430) between Jogaila and Vytautas. Written during 
the reign of the last two rulers of the Gediminas dynasty,!'! when the 
conflict between the Polish and Lithuanian magnates had intensified, 
this chronicle responded to Polish chroniclers like Dtugosz, who had 
portrayed Lithuania as a savage land. Although not the first to do so, 
the “Bychovco” version of the Lithuanian Chronicle put forward a 
fully developed theory that the Lithuanians were of Roman ancestry.!2 
According to the Lithuanian Chronicle the Roman duke Palemon, 
fearing Attila the Hun, fled Rome with his retinue and sailed to the 
mouth of the Nieman river, where he settled and started a dynasty that 
eventually led to the founding of the historical Gediminas dynasty. 

The assertion of Roman lineage made the Lithuanians superior to 
the Poles socially and politically. Besides serving their psychological 
needs, the Lithuanian szlachta used this theory for genealogical 
evidence in registering their claims of nobility with the tsarist gov- 
ernment.!3 The Polonized Lithuanian nobility also found this myth 
useful in refuting the Polish assertions that the Poles in 1413 ennobled 
the Lithuanians. The Lithuanian Chronicle set the Lithuanians apart 
from the Slavs and challenged the Sarmation theory!4 that all the 
nobles of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth had a common 
ancestry. The Lithuanian Chronicle’s biases made it into something of 
a Lithuanian national history for sixteenth-century chroniclers like 
Maciej Stryjkowski and for nineteenth-century historians like 
Daukantas. Although the Lithuanian Chronicle and the works of 
Daukantas were separated by four hundred years, their value lay not in 
their historical accuracy but in their uniquely Lithuanian viewpoint.!5 

Besides chronicles, nineteenth-century historians like Daukantas 
used newly discovered documents in their histories. Some sources like 
the “Lithuanian Metrics” [Acta Lithuanorum] were incomplete copies 
of archives of the chancellery of Lithuania from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. It included the original treaties, acts of union, tax 
records, documents of privileges, and in general all important state 
documents. Wars, transfers, and restricted access to the “Lithuanian 
Metrics” have impeded scholars from publishing them fully. The 
historians of the nineteenth century knew about their existence but 
usually could not gain access to them. 
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Traditionally, Lithuania’s historiography starts with Augustine 
Rotundus (Pol.: Mieleski, ca. 1520-1582). Unfortunately, his 
Chronica sive historia Lithuaniae did not survive a fire. Until recently 
historians believed that the oldest existing printed history of Lithuania 
was Maciej Stryjkowski’s Kronika polska, litewska, imddzka i 
wszystkie; Rusi [The Chronicle of Poland, Lithuania, Samogitia, and 
all of Russia] written in 1582.!6 Writing his histories partially in 
verse, Stryjkowski (1547-1586) lived at a time when the distinction 
between a history and a chronicle was not very pronounced. Because 
not everything written was printed, chroniclers and even nineteenth- 
century historians would plagiarize long passages from previously 
written histories. Plagiarizing, borrowing, and copying were not great 
sins. Stryjkowski himself borrowed large sections for his histories 
from Marcin Kromer (1512-1589),!7 Maciej Miechovius (1456- 
1523),!8 and Jan Dtugosz. In turn Stryjkowski accused the Italian 
Alexander Guagnini (1538-1614) of plagiarizing his work. Guagnini 
in his Sarmatia Europeae (1578)!9 and Albert Wijuk-Kojatowicz in 
his Historiae Lituanae (1650) edited and translated Stryjkowski’s The 
Chronicle of Poland, Lithuania, Samogitia, and all of Russia. 
Kojatowicz justified plagiarism by claiming that a Latin translation 
would be more accessible to reading audiences. Following a long-held 
tradition of academic chicanery, nineteenth-century historians like 
Daukantas were not averse to borrowing their material, albeit more 
subtly. In Kojatowicz’s case, by omitting the Polish and Russian parts 
of Stryjkowski’s original, Kojatowicz made his work into a Lithua- 
nian history.20 Thus many modern historians start Lithuanian histori- 
ography with Kojatowicz. But as with Stryjkowski, Kojatowicz wrote 
about a medieval state rather than a nation, and he was not the first to 
do so. 

Stryjkowski was somewhat of a Renaissance humanist. He wrote 
his histories in Polish rather than Latin. And, more so than his 
predecessors the medieval chroniclers who listed facts, Stryjkowski 
attempted to interpret his sources. Stryjkowski took what Hayden 
White calls the “unprocessed historical record,”2! and emplotted it. 
Furthermore Stryjkowski corrected what he believed were the mis- 
takes of older chroniclers. Unfortunately Stryjkowski’s “corrections” 
merely added more misinformation. For all of his errors, he proved 
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indispensable to nineteenth-century historians of Lithuania. Daukantas 
criticized Stryjkowski for including too much material on Poland and 
Russia. Nevertheless, Daukantas also relied on Stryjkowski. Because 
the Lithuanian Chronicles, the “Lithuanian Metrics,” and archival 
material were usually inaccessible to many activists of the 
Lithuanistics movement, they knew about the theory of Lithuanian 
Roman ancestry only through Stryjkowski. Many of the products of 
the University of Vilnius like Daukantas’s mentor, Ignacy Onacewicz, 
accepted Stryjkowski’s theories concerning the Roman ancestry of the 
Lithuanians. 

Although Stryjkowski could not have been a nationalist in the 
modern sense, he accentuated a Lithuanian state patriotism politically 
separate from Poland. Of course Stryjkowski’s concept of patriotism 
excluded the Lithuanian-speaking masses, whereas any nobleman 
living in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania regardless of ancestry would 
be considered a Lithuanian. Essentially, patriotism in the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania meant loyalty toward a cosmopolitan feudal 
state.22 Stryjkowski also believed that citizenship played a more 
important role in the state than religion or language. The nineteenth- 
century intelligentsia of the University of Vilnius could very easily 
use Stryjkowski’s terminology and substitute the word citizenship for 
nationality and the word state for nation. Stryjkowski also had a 
certain Lithuanian sensibility. He included some Lithuanian passages 
in his The Chronicle of Poland, Lithuania, Samogitia, and all of 
Russia,23_ and despite Daukantas’s protestations, Stryjkowski 
portrayed Lithuania favorably. By the eighteenth century the German 
historian August von Schlozer in his Geschichte von Litauen, Kurland 
and Liefland (1785) went beyond translating Stryjkowski. He 
interpreted and gave full credit to Stryjkowski. In addition, he used 
authentic chronicles, linguistics, and geography to put Lithuania’s 
history into the context of world history. He was the harbinger of 
Lithuanian historicism. 

Eighteenth-century Poland also produced advances in histori- 
ography. Under the leadership of Bishop Adam Naruszewicz (1733- 
1796) the collecting of documents and the writing of Polish history 
became more methodical and critical. He wrote a six-volume Historja 
narodu polskiego24 and he started the collection of what would 
become Teki Naruszewicza, 230 volumes of historical sources. 
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Obviously this mammoth publication could not be the work of one 
person. The scribeS of King Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski did the 
collecting and copying of the documents. After Bishop Naruszewicz’s 
death, Tadeusz Czacki (1765-1813) continued Naruszewicz’s work, 
and in 1801 he completed his own two-volume work O litewskich i 
polskich prawach.25 Based primarily on the Lithuanian Statute*6 
Czacki collected so much material about Lithuania that it was the 
most important source for studying Lithuanian history until the 
coming of Lelewel and the University of Vilnius historians.27 Despite 
Daukantas’s complaints that Naruszewicz distorted Lithuanian 
history, Lithuanian historiography could not have progressed without 
the pioneering work of Czacki and Naruszewicz. 

The most important period for the formation of Lithuanian 
historiography came between 1803 and 1832, when the University of 
Vilnius had the status of an Imperial institution. It was the age of 
Lelewel, Narbutt, and Daukantas. Two trends, one critical-scientific, 
the other romantic-didactic emerged from the writings of these men. 
For Lithuanian historiography the romantic-didactic school of Narbutt 
and Daukantas overshadowed the critical school represented by 
Lelewel. An idealization of Lithuania’s past for nationalist purposes 
was more important than a dispassionate analysis of documents. 
Nevertheless, no sharp line divided these two groups of historians, 
who knew each other’s work. Narbutt remained throughout the 
nineteenth century the historian most often criticized for his 
exaggerations and credulity, yet historians cited his work more 
frequently than that of any other historian. 

In contrast to Narbutt, two of the more careful and dispassionate 
historians of this time were Ignacy Danilowicz (1787-1843) and Jézef 
Jaroszewicz (1793-1860). Danifowicz did not write a great deal. He 
collected and annotated two volumes of Skarbiec diplomatéw [A 
Treasury of Diplomas], which were published posthumously in 1862. 
He proved that some “facts” were in reality only legends, and he 
discovered that some medieval Lithuanian documents were forgeries. 
No one denied that Danitowicz was a careful historian whose works 
Narbutt and Daukantas used. Because of the dry nature of his work, he 
had a limited impact on the Lithuanian national rebirth. J6ézef 
Jaroszewicz was similarly dry. Both Danitowicz and Jaroszewicz 
wrote as insiders, which is to say as Lithuanians, but neither had the 
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grandiose vision of Daukantas. Romantics like Narbutt and Daukantas 
created a Lithuanian national history based on ideology. Being more 
scholarly, Danifowicz and Jaroszewicz did not have the Lithuanian 
nationalist zeal that Narbutt had. Jaroszewicz and Danilowicz did not 
fill in the gaps of Lithuanian history with their imaginations or anti- 
Polonisms. They were “merely” good scholars. 

The Polish poets of Vilnius may have had a more lasting 
influence on the Lithuanian national rebirth than professional 
historians.28 However, they did not create models for the writing of 
history. They popularized Lithuania’s history. The Lithuanian 
intelligentsia of the late nineteenth century were all intimately 
acquainted with the works of Adam Mickiewicz (1789-1855), Juliusz 
Stowacki (1809-1849), Jézef Kraszewski (1812-1887), and Ludwik 
Kondratowicz (1832-1862). While none of these writers had a 
Lithuanian national identity, many of their works had Lithuanian 
settings. Because the activists of the Lithuanian rebirth feared the 
extinction of Lithuanianism, the mere mention of Lithuania’s name 
engendered enthusiasm among the late nineteenth-century Lithuanian 
intelligentsia. The Lithuanian activists would often read into the 
works of Polish writers their own concepts of nationality. In order to 
inflate their own culture and history, Lithuanians would often 
transform these Polish writers into Lithuanians, as they did when they 
turned Mickiewicz into Mickevitius or Mickus, a Lithuanian patriot. 

The only one of these writers to contribute significantly to 
Lithuanian historiography was Jézef Kraszewski. One of the most 
prolific writers in world history, he produced more than six hundred 
books—novels, plays, books of poetry, stories, newspaper essays, and 
historical works with an abundance of Lithuanian motifs. 
Kraszewski’s three histories of Lithuania are the most pertinent to this 
study. In 1842 he completed the fourth volume of Wilno od poczqatkéw 
jJego do roku 1750 [Vilnius from Its Beginnings to 1750]. Between 
1847 and 1850 he published Litwa, which dealt with the Lithuanian 
language, mythology, customs, and history. In 1850 he published a 
separate work about Vytautas entitled Litwa za Witolda (Lithuania 
under Vytautas].29 The three volumes of Polska w czasie trzech 
rozbiorow [Poland during the Three Partitions] (1873-1875) also 
contained a great deal of information about Lithuania. Because he 
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wrote so much, some have accused Kraszewski of being superficial 
and his histories of being merely historical novels.20 

Though Warsaw born, Kraszewski received his education in 
Vilnius, and there he flourished on Lithuanian soil, writing his 
histories as a Lithuanian insider who had digested the works of 
Dtugosz, Stryjkowski, Danitowicz, and Narbutt. More importantly for 
the Lithuanian intelligentsia, Kraszewski sympathized with the 
emerging Lithuanian national rebirth, especially by supporting the 
efforts to publish the Lithuanian newspaper Auszra. Kraszewski did 
not know the Lithuanian language well, but he knew enough to quote 
folk songs, and he used Lithuanian words throughout his epic poems 
so that a purely Polish reading audience often could not understand al] 
his references. Perhaps the best example of this is Kraszewski’s most 
famous literary work, the poetic trilogy Anafiel (1840-1845), which 
the Lithuanian intelligentsia received -with a great deal of 
enthusiasm.3! 

Kraszewski accepted uncritically some of the favorable mis- 
information and legends of the early chroniclers in his histories. For 
instance, he believed that the prehistoric Lithuanians had used a runic 
alphabet. He saw the christening of Lithuania as its denationalization 
and thus, with several exceptions like his portrayal of Algirdas, 
Kraszewski drew a sympathetic portrait of a civilized pre-Christian 
Lithuania.32 Consistent with Lithuanian prejudices, Kraszewski 
painted Jogaila unfavorably in his Lithuania under Vytautas. The 
Christianity and Polonization that Jogaila brought with him from 
Poland destroyed the Lithuanian nation.33 Occasionally he depicted 
aspects of Lithuanian history as wild and savage. The medieval Grand 
Duke Algirdas (Pol.: Olgierd), whom the Lithuanians perceived as a 
hero, Kraszewski portrayed as cruel. 

When writing about Lithuania, the historians at the University of 
Vilnius used sources from Medieval, Renaissance, and Baroque 
historian/chroniclers and ethnography. The so-called Romantics 
received their university training after Napoleon’s defeat, while their 
early education had been shaped by the Age of the Enlightenment. 
Enlightenment rationalism mixed freely with romantic imagination as 
German Romantics like Herder, Lessing and Goethe had as much 
influence on nineteenth century Lithuanian activists as Voltaire. In the 
field of history, Daukantas used the German arch-conservative August 
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von Kotzebue’s34 (1761-1819) Preussens aeltere Geschichte (1808) 
more than Lelewel’s35 works. Because of its anti-Polish tendencies, 
the twelve-volume Istoriia Gosudarstva Rossiiskogo (History of the 
Russian State] of the Russian historian Nikolai Karamzin (1766-1826) 
also provided inspiration for Daukantas. 

In the early nineteenth century Vilnius was a Polish intellectual 
center whose influences flowed east and west. Essentially contempo- 
raries, Daukantas, Narbutt, Mickiewicz, and even Kraszewski were 
influenced by the same intellectual forces, and because they came 
from the same place, Vilnius, they influenced each other. After the 
closing of the University of Vilnius in 1832, Vilnius became a 
provincial backwater. The universities of Moscow, St. Petersburg, and 
KGnigsberg became poor substitutes for the closed university. 

Because of their distortions and mistakes, many works of the 
Lithuanian intelligentsia seem naive by today’s standards. They had 
vivid imaginations. For example, Liudvikas Jucevitius even believed 
that giants literally existed in prehistoric Lithuania. By the standards 
of their own age, however the nineteenth century writers were doing 
the best they could with what they knew. Often today’s historian must 
rely on an apparently inaccurate nineteenth-century histories or 
medieval chronicles simply because they are the only sources 
available on the subject. For all of the distortions and imaginative 
scholarship, scholars like Daukantas could cite more than a hundred 
sources in their books. In the number of sources used and in the 
selective way in which they used those sources, nineteenth century 
Lithuanians went beyond the chroniclers or historians of previous 
centuries. 


INSTITUTIONS, FOREIGNERS AND NATIVES 


Besides historians and their sources, institutions also acted as a 
wellspring for the activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth. A 
pioneer of Lithuanian archeology, Graf Eustach Tyszkiewicz (1814- 
1873), established the Vilnius Archeological Commission in 1842, 
and the Museum of Antiquity in Vilnius in 1855. After the University 
of Vilnius closed in 1832, the Archeological Commission and the 
museum became the only scholarly institutions left in Vilnius. 
Tyszkiewicz understood archeology in the broadest sense. He often 
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added exhibits to the museum without regard to their scholarly value. 
The Russian authorities sanctioned these projects and allowed 
Tyszkiewicz to keep some of the antiques and old books that had once 
belonged to the University of Vilnius. Because it functioned under 
Russian auspices, the Archeological Commission had to be careful 
that its research and exhibits would not hint at Polish irredentism.>° 
Although the Commission did research in Lithuanian studies and 
ethnology, the Commission focused on the political history of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Because the members of the Commission 
believed that the union between Poland and Lithuania was the most 
important event in the political and cultural history of Lithuania,37 
they understood Lithuania’s history in the context of Polish history. In 
spite of the aristocratic Polish composition of the committee, the 
members elected several Lithuanians to full membership in the 
Archeological Commission including Bishop Motiejus Valandcius, 
Mikotaj Akielewicz, Lawryn Iwiriski, and Ambraziej Kossarzewski. 
Possibly because Simonas Daukantas wrote his works in the 
Lithuanian language, the Archeological Commission did not elect him 
as a member. The foremost Lithuanian historian of his time, 
Daukantas transcribed documents and gave them to the museum, but 
socially he must have been unacceptable to the commission. 
Valan¢ius also wrote in Lithuanian, but as a bishop he was acceptable 
to the aristocratic commission members. 

Adam Honory Kirkor (1818-1886), the curator of the Antiquity 
Museum of Vilnius, illustrates the difficulty of labeling someone with 
a modern national identity. He was a riddle wrapped in an enigma. 
Linguistically a Pole, he was born in a predominantly Belarusin 
region. Kirkor proclaimed, “I am a Lithuanian,”38 and yet he 
published primarily in Polish and Russian. As a civil servant he was 
loyal to the Russian government, but he denounced the Tsarist 
government in his memoirs.39 He often wrote in Russian but he was 
Polish in his biases. Among his Polish works were Przechadzki po 
Wilnie i jeg okolicach [Walks through Vilnius and Its Environs], 
Litwa i Rus {Lithuania and Rus], Skarbiec katedry Wilerskiej 
[Treasures of Vilnius Cathedral], and Groby wielkoksiqzece i 
krélewskie w Wilnie [Grand Ducal and Royal tombs in Vilnius]. 
Sometimes Kirkor wrote about ethnolinguistic Lithuania, at other 
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times he wrote about the Grand Duchy of Lithuania or about the 
Northwestern region of the Russian empire: the Vilnius, Kaunas, and 
Grodno gubernii. Besides being an amateur historian and archeologist, 
Kirkor edited books and periodicals. In 1859 he started his own 
publishing house in which he printed books in Polish, Russian, and 
Lithuanian, and he even planned to publish books in the Belarusin 
language. In a period when ethnic groups began to differentiate 
among themselves linguistically, Kirkor promoted ethnolinguistic 
pluralism.4° 

In Russian, Kirkor wrote the third volume of 2KvBoliMcHaA Poccua 
[Picturesque Russia], under the general editorship of Piotr Semionov 
(1827-1914). The Russian authorities wanted to eliminate the idea that 
Lithuania had ever constituted a state. They combined Lithuania and 
Belarus into their concept of the Northwest region. Conforming to 
Russian guidelines, Kirkor wrote about what he was supposed to, but 
in the process and with considerable subtlety he managed also to write 
about Lithuania and its medieval greatness.4! Kirkor did not eliminate 
Lithuania’s name from the history of the Northwest region, he 
accentuated it. The third volume of Picturesque Russia pleased no one 
other than the activists of the Lithuanian rebirth.42 The Poles did not 
like the use of the Russian language and the Russians did not like the 
content. 

Foreigners who were not part of the Polish-Lithuanian culture of 
the nineteenth century do not belong in this study. Some non- 
Lithuanian societies, however, had an impact on the Lithuanian 
national rebirth and the eventual professionalization of the historical 
profession. The activity of the Russian Imperial Geographic Society 
founded in 1845 contrasted with the chaos of Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy found among the amateur historians of the Lithuanian national 
rebirth. The Society, with its department of Northwestern studies, was 
the first scholarly institution that systematically began the collection 
of Lithuanian folk culture. By studying Lithuania as a part of their 
Northwest region, the Russians intended to eliminate Lithuania as an 
independent subject of study. Yet, the efforts of Russian scholars to 
preserve and collect Lithuanian ethnography fostered an interest in 


Lithuanian studies. They even maintained contacts with mpany of the 
activists of the Lithuanian rebirth. 
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Other societies like the German Litauische Literarishe Gesell- 
schaft, based in Talsit, and the Polish Towarzystwo Ludoznawcze 
{Ethnographers Society] based in Lw6éw contributed to researching 
Lithuania’s past. Freed from a nationalist agenda, non-Lithuanians 
were often in a position to be more objective. Individual scholars like 
the linguist and archeologist Adalbert Bezzenberger, the Polish 
linguist Baudouin de Courtenay, the Russian linguist Filip Fortunatov, 
and many others added to the decipherment of Lithuanian history. But 
these societies and scholars did not have an interest in reviving the 
Lithuanian language or its culture. They had no nationalist agendas in 
their attempts at preserving Lithuanian culture. Some had more 
sympathy, others less, for the Lithuanian national rebirth. Yet the 
activists of the Lithuanian rebirth used their works. In rare cases a 
scholar like Eduard Wolter (1856-1941) could reinvent himself as a 
Lithuanian—Volteris. Of German descent but raised in Latvia under 
Russian cultural influences, Wolter taught a variety of subjects at 
Kaunas University in the inter-war period. As a member of the 
Russian Imperial Geographic society he investigated Lithuanian 
fortress hills, graves, songs, and ethnographic material of various 
sorts. Overall, German, Russian, and even Polish scholars from the 
Congress Kingdom did not have the nationalist zeal that Lithuanians 
or Poles of eastern Lithuania had about Lithuania. They were often 
good scholars, but they did not belong to the ethnos of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. 

Poles who lived in the Congress Kingdom but who had not 
embroiled themselves in Polish-Lithuanian hostilities could look at 
Lithuanian affairs sympathetically. Yet, even in their sympathies, 
Poles had a basic misunderstanding as to what the Lithuanians 
wanted. The Polish historian, sociologist and socialist, Bolestaw 
Limanowski (1835-1935) wrote about Lithuania and his vision of the 
relationship between Poland and Lithuania: 


Our efforts to unite Lithuania to Congress Poland were inter- 
preted incorrectly, as centralization, as a state which would only 
benefit the Polish nation. Certainly we wanted to reestablish the 
old Republic’s boundaries, but we believed in republican feder- 
alism, and we wanted to guarantee rights for all national groups 
constituting it; also as populists we backed the awakening of 
national feelings in the Lithuanian and Rusin people.” 
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The Lithuanian intelligentsia wanted no part of “republican federal- 
ism.” While in exile in Paris, Limanowski became active in the 
Lithuanian society Ze/muo [fresh grass]. Although originally a part of 
the larger Polish organization Zwiqzek Narodowy Polski (Polish 
National Union], Zelmuo split from the Polish mother organization in 
1896. Zelmuo’s aim was to unite the Lithuanians living in Paris and to 
save the Lithuanian language. Limanowski was not a Lithuanian, and 
yet his regard for freedom and justice made him sensitive to the 
Lithuanian movement. In 1895 Limanowski wrote a short history of 
Lithuania, Historja Litwy, in which he portrayed Lithuania’s past in a 
manner compatible with the Lithuanian national rebirth. As previously 
stated Lithuanian activists could and did use sources like 
Limanowski’s History of Lithuania. 


THE KRAJOWSCY 


By the late nineteenth century when the dividing line between 
Poles and Lithuanian was becoming increasingly clear, there remained 
a group of Lithuanians who still had peculiar loyalty to the old Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth. The krajowscy (Border-landers) were 
mainly Polish-speaking intellectuals from the region around Vilnius 
who sought to prevent the division of Lithuania along ethnic lines. 
Unlike Pitsudski and the federalists who wanted to resurrect the old 
Commonwealth the krajowscy were utopians who tried to avoid the 
reality of rabid nationalism.45 Scattered and few in number, at times 
the krajowscy’s interpretation of Lithuanian history could be compati- 
ble with the Lithuanian national rebirth’s version of Lithuanian 
history. The most noteworthy of the krajowscy historians were 
Konstancya Skirmuntt (1865-1934), J6ézef Albin Herbaczewski (1876- 
1944), and Michal Rémer (1880-1946). Most of them belong to the 
period after 1904. 

The patriarch of the Lithuanian national rebirth, Jonas 
Basanavicius, (1851-1927) who would not tolerate hybrid Lithuanians 
like Kraszewski, viewed Konstancya Skirmuntt as a Lithuanian, 
“though she writes in Polish, it is noteworthy that as a Lithuanian girl 
she knows how to look at the world through Lithuanian eyes.”46 
Whether one uses terminology like “Lithuanian eyes” or “insider,” the 
activists of the Lithuanian rebirth felt that Lithuanians had an innate, 
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almost mystical, knowledge of their country. But nothing is ever that 
simple when deakng with the ethnos of Lithuania. Judging 
Skirmuntt’s national tendencies is difficult, she wrote in Polish, but 
she clearly presented a traditional romanticized version of Lithuania’s 
history. In spite of her romanticism she attempted a balanced account 
without the anti-Polish militancy found among the Lithuanian rebirth 
nationalists. In several places she writes that the Lithuanians needed 
the Poles as much as the Poles need the Lithuanians in defeating 
common enemies. Unlike the nationalists she considered “our” nation 
the Commonwealth, but later she would contradict herself and 
consider ‘“‘our” nation Lithuania. She rejoiced over the lifting of the 
press ban in 1904, and she finished her book with the words of Vincas 
Kudirka which would become the Lithuanian national anthem.4’ All 
of her works are short, the longest being one 166 pages in length. 
Who made up the audience for these little boeks is unclear. Evidently 
she wrote Polish better than Lithuanian and she may have tried to 
reach out to the Polish-reading audience. Although Skirmuntt was not 
among the Lithuanian activist, they found her works a useful 
pedagogic tool. 

In the litmus test of Lithuanian history, she considered Jogaila a 
weak, irresolute ruler. She exalted Vytautas over Jogaila but admitted 
that Jogaila was Vytautas’s overlord.48 Skirmuntt believed that no one 
deserved a king’s crown more than Vytautas because he had saved 
Europe from the Mongol hordes. She also believed that Vytautas 
spoke his “beloved Lithuanian” language.49 Certainly she had the 
“correct” interpretation of Vytautas. 

In 1914, Skirmuntt wrote a cryptic ten page pamphlet entitled 
Nosce Te Ipsum. Written in Lithuanian, Skirmuntt, wrote that “our” 
nation has risen from the people. She asserted that for 500 years we 
have suffered from the Poles and now especially from the Polish 
Endeks.5? Changed political circumstances made it appear as if her 
opinions had changed, but in reality her vision of Lithuania remained 
consistent, a szlachta political nation that did not stress language as a 
source of division between Lithuanian and Pole. She emphasized that 
the Lithuanian boyars freely accepted Polonization and that we 
(meaning the Lithuanians) should not blame the Poles.5! Skirmuntt 
blamed most of Lithuania’s shortcomings on “ourselves.” She tried to 
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reclaim for Lithuania many of those of Polish culture whom the 
Lithuanians had written off as Polish. She wrote “we have rejected 
Mickiewicz, Kondratowicz, Moniuszka, Narbutt, and many others 
simply because they wrote in Polish. What a grave mistake! Their 
descent, manner, nature and country were ours, and that has more 
worth than the language they used.”52 In many ways this pamphlet 
says very little about Lithuanian historiography, but it says volumes 
about Skirmuntt’s vision of Lithuania. It proved to be an unrealistic 
and outdated vision. 

Nevertheless, the activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth used 
anything they perceived as valuable for their cause. Because these 
activists were not professional historians, they did not study 
Lithuania’s past systematically. They grabbed whatever was at hand 
and either translated or wrote compilations of foreign works. Few 
attempted original research, and when they did, they often made 
mistakes. Some insignificant archeological find or myth might capture 
someone’s imagination and become the basis for an elaborate work of 
history. In nationalist histories, the inspiration might precede the 
source and romanticization might obscure historical realities. 
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IV 
~ THE LITHUANISTICS MOVEMENT: 
APPROACHING A MODERN CONCEPT OF LITHUANIA 


When the peoples, inspired by the national idea, 
were Stirred to mould their destinies anew, and, 
looking back with longing to the more distant 
past, based upon it their claims for independ- 
ence or for unity, history was one of the most 
effective weapons in their armouries; and con- 
sequently a powerful motive was supplied for 
historical investigation. The inevitable result 
was the production of some crude uncritical 
histories, written with national prejudice and 
political purpose, redeemed by the genuine 
pulse of national aspiration. 

JOHN BAGNELL BURY 


THE SAMOGITIAN ‘NATIONAL MOVEMENT’ 


In addition to the activities at the University of Vilnius which 
fostered the beginnings of the Lithuanian national rebirth, today’s 
Lithuanians write about the Samogitian national movement. In reality 
the Samogitian national movement was a nebulous Lithuanian cultural 
phenomena. Samogitia differed from other regions in Lithuania. 
Unlike eastern Lithuania, where there were pronounced differences 
between lord and peasant, in Samogitia the numerous petty szlachta 
did not substantially differ from the peasants. Often the only differ- 
ence between the peasantry and the Samogitian szlachta was that the 
petty boyars had political privileges and could assume government 
offices. Because the use of the Polish language signified education 
and status, the petty szlachta often spoke Polish.! But they also spoke 
Lithuanian, which enabled them to maintain better contacts with the 
peasantry. The peasants in Samogitia were more prosperous than in 
eastern Lithuania because they were not serfs. They had to pay a land 
rent to the lord, but the rent did not burden them as much as the 
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corvée. Frequently the lord and the peasant were financial equals in 
Samogitia. 

Essentially the Samogitian national rebirth centered around indi- 
viduals who encouraged an interest in Lithuanistics. Daukantas and 
Valantius were the most influential individuals of the Samogitian 
national rebirth, but an analysis of their activity will come later. The 
first center or rather leader of the Samogitian national rebirth move- 
ment was the bishop of Samogitia, Jézef Giedroyé (1754-1838). He 
translated the New Testament into the Lithuanian language, and while 
in Rome, he translated Italian poetry into Lithuanian. Despite bishop 
Giedroyé’s importance as a patron, his interest in Lithuanistics waned. 
Eventually individuals like Dionizas PoSka took over the leadership of 
the Samogitian movement. Leadership here means nothing more than 
maintaining ties with many of the Lithuanian elite, an easy endeavor 
because the Lithuanian linguistic elites numbered only in the 
hundreds. 

In 1841 Liudvikas Jucevitius compiled and wrote a compendium 
of 190 biographies of Learned Samogitians.2 In this work Jucevitius 
reflects some typical attitudes of the Samogitian petty szlachta. For 
instance, Jucevitius considered all people who spoke Lithuanian to be 
Samogitians and that Samogitian was the Lithuanian national 
language. Many of those whom Jucevitius included in his Learned 
Samogitians were not Samogitian at all but merely people who spoke 
Lithuanian. Nor did Jucevitius have Daukantas’s hatred of Poles.3 He 
praises “the good hearted” teacher Jézef Narkiewicz for teaching the 
Polish language and raising the educational level of Samogitian 
youth.4 The question then arises, why include in an analysis of 
Lithuanian identity someone like Jucevitius, who wrote in Polish and 
who did not see a clear distinction between Poles and Lithuanians? 
Jucevitius fostered the use of the Lithuanian language, but he saw no 
contradiction in prohibiting its use in the middle schools. Yet every- 
thing that Jucevitius wrote about was Lithuanian, and maybe most 
important of all, Jucevitius’s writings have a Lithuanian feel about 
them that transcends the use of the Polish language. He regarded 
Lithuania as a living nation with a vibrant people. In contrast to lumi- 
naries like Mickiewicz, Kraszewski, or Narbutt, the writers of the 
Samogitian national movement did not write about a lost and dead 
szlachta nation. Both Daukantas and Jucevitius believed that the 
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peasants who spoke Lithuanian were the inheritors of the legacy of the 
medieval Grand Dukes. 

Some of the writers of the Samogitian national rebirth wrote 
historical poems. For instance, Silvestras Valitinas (Pol.: Sylwester 
Walenowicz, 1789-1831) wrote one poem Birutés Daina (Birutés 
Song) about Kestutis’s wife and Vytautas’s mother. Others like 
Antanas Strazdas (Pol.: Antoni Drozdowski, 1762-1833) wrote 
peasant-oriented anti-szlachta poetry. Jucevitius included in his 
Learned Samogitians many writers who have no significance other 
than as early practitioners of the Lithuanian language. The works of 
some Lithuanian writers have not survived and are known thanks only 
to their successors or Jucevitius.> 

Typical of the Samogitian national movement was the Jesuit 
Ksawier Bohusz (1746-1820). As a linguist and a historian he was an 
amateur. He barely knew the Lithuanian language, and he lived most 
of his life in Warsaw. In 1808, Bohusz published a study of the 
origins of the Lithuanian nation and language in Warsaw.® Inevitably 
those who studied one had to study the other. Bohusz mistakenly 
believed that some of the classical Latin authors such as Virgil and 
Ovid had been translated before the invention of the printing press and 
that the Lithuanians had a written language in the Middle Ages. A 
historian like Joachim Lelewel scorned such a naive and inaccurate 
view of Lithuanian origins. Lelewel countered Bohusz’s arguments by 
asserting that historical conclusions cannot be based on feeble circum- 
stantial linguistic guesswork.” Bohusz also maintained that Lithuanian 
was a pure language and not a mixture of other languages.8 Bohusz 
cited sources such as catechisms, dictionaries, and chronicles as evi- 
dence for his theories. According to Bohusz, the edicts of the Teutonic 
Knights prohibiting the use of the Lithuanian written language 
brought about the extinction of the Lithuanian written word. The 
introduction of Russian (Chancery Slavonic) as the governmental 
language and the Polonization of the Lithuanian upper classes after 
the Union of Lublin also contributed to the demise of the Lithuanian 
language.? Because Bohusz blamed all the right villains, his ideas fit 
nicely into some of the works of the Samogitian national rebirth. 

For the purposes of this study Dionizas PoSka and Liudvikas 
Jucevitius stand out as leaders in the Samogitian national rebirth. 
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Daukantas and the appearance of Auszra are turning points in the 
development of the Lithuanian national consciousness as well as in 
the development of Lithuanian historicism. Daukantas had predeces- 
sors and successors, but none as significant as Daukantas himself or 
the newspaper Auszra. At best Po&ka and Jucevicius fill in the histori- 
cal gap between the early nineteenth century when the University of 
Vilnius was the intellectual center for a hybrid Lithuanian culture, 
influenced and dominated by a form of nascent Polish nationalism, 
and the late nineteenth-century Lithuanian national rebirth, which 
clearly distinguished the difference between a Pole and a Lithuanian. 


POSKA 


Dionizas Po&Ska (Pol.: Dyonizy Paszkiewicz, 1765-1830), a petty 
nobleman who studied at but never graduated from the College at 
KraZiai, was essentially self-taught. He furthered his education by 
corresponding with the students and professors of the University of 
Vilnius, such as the historians Joachim Lelewel and Ignacy 
Onacewicz and the Russian literary historian Ivan Lobojko. A dilet- 
tante, PoSka dabbled in virtually all things Lithuanian and Samogitian. 
He wrote Lithuanian poems, Lithuanian translations of Virgil, Ovid, 
Krasicki, Lithuanian aphorisms, and epigrams and his most ambitious 
undertaking, a Polish-Latin-Lithuanian dictionary which he completed 
only to the letter “s.” Between 1821 and 1824 he wrote his most 
famous poem, a 164-line work about a Lithuanian and Samogitian 
peasant. Although Po&’ka condemned serfdom, he was not a social 
reformer. In this poem a dialogue takes place between a landlord and 
a serf in which the landlord refuses to intercede on behalf of the serf 
with the tsar of Russia or the viceroy of Poland because the landlord 
“sings his song according to them” and “it is dishonorable for a boyar 
to snitch on another lord.’””!0 

He also built the first Lithuanian ethnographic museum, which he 
hollowed out of an old oak tree trunk called a Baublys. Although an 
amateurish oddity, the Baublys attracted scholars from Vilnius, as 
well as Adam Mickiewicz who mentions the Baublys in his epic poem 
Pan Tadeusz.'1 The Baublys’ collection of antiques was quite impres- 
sive for its time. PoSka wrote either in Polish or in Lithuanian 
depending on his audience. In spite of the status of the Polish 
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language, PoSka wrote letters to some of his fellow Samogitians in the 
vernacular.12 

Because he was an amateur, a survey of Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy does not usually include PoSka. Nevertheless, he wrote three 
significant articles concerning Lithuanian history. In 1823 he wrote O 
Starozytnych Obrzqdkach Religijnych Poganskich W Xiestwach 
Litewskim i Zmuydskim [About Ancient Pagan Religious Rites in the 
Lithuanian and Samogitian Duchies], though it remained unpublished 
until 1959, when it appeared in a Lithuanian edition of PoSka’s 
Writings. His most important work dealing with Lithuania’s history 
appeared in three installments in Dziennik Warszawski [Warsaw 
Daily] in 1829 entitled RosmySlanie WieSniaka Rolnika. - O Historyi 
Narodu Litewskiego i Zmudzkiego, oraz o iego iezyku [Thoughts of a 
village farmer: About the Lithuanian and Samogitian Nation’s History 
and its Language]. He wrote an open letter addressed to Joachim 
Lelewel that he used as an introduction to Thoughts of a village 
farmer called Kilka Stéw Przedwstepnych do Kogobad Majacego 
Zamiar Pisaé Dzieje Litwy i Zmudzi [Several introductory words to 
anyone intending to write the history of Lithuania and Samogitia]. 
Beyond these three works PoSka attempted to write parts of Lithua- 
nia’s history in verse; nothing, however, has survived of these works. 

Even though PoSka was a little older and less educated than 
Daukantas, the two knew of each other, and Daukantas mentions in 
his Deeds of the Old Lithuanians and Samogitians the person who 
lives in the Baublys. PoSka even made editorial comments on 
Daukantas’s Deeds.'13 They were both Samogitians interested in 
Lithuania’s past but the clearly defined militancy and anti-Polonism 
found in Daukantas is absent from PoSka’s writings. Whereas 
Daukantas is an isolated but conscious nationalist, PoSka represents 
the more typical mentality of a resident of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania of his time. He wrote primarily in Polish, and he voiced no 
separatist or national sentiments, nor did he have any notions of 
Lithuania nationalism. Nevertheless, PoSka wanted fairness for 
Lithuania’s history. Evidently the publication of Teodor Waga’s 
Historja ksiqzat i krdléw polskich [The History of Polish Kings and 
Dukes] originally printed in 1767 and then reprinted in 1818 and 1824 
angered PoSka because “in an accurate book like this with more than 
four hundred pages, there are only three pages dealing with all of our 
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Lithuanian history.... It seems to me that we Lithuanians and 
Samogitians are worth a better history.”!4 Evidently PoSka believed 
that the only way to receive fair treatment was to write a new separate 
history of Lithuania. PoSka also felt that either a Lithuanian or Polish 
scholar could write a new history based on current research. But he 
complained that the religious biases of Ditugosz, Kromer, Stryjkowski, 
and Kojatowicz disposed them adversely toward Lithuania: 


One after another copied from each other that the Lithuanians 
being pagans were scarcely worth the name of human beings... 
and when the Lithuanians defended themselves they were called 
drunks, barbarians, etc.... Later historians using those same ideas 
unwittingly wrote that Sarmatian refugees inhabited Lithuania; of 
course these Polish historians wanted to prove that Lithuania 
rightfully belonged to Poland.... What else can we expect from 
the Germans, the Russians, and other nations who suffered in war 
from the Lithuanians and who did not know our history, and so 
they wrote whatever they liked about Lithuania or they used the 
works of the Polish clergy who supported their prejudices. 15 


In reality PoSka borrowed the old medieval sources of Dtugosz, 
Krémer, Stryjkowski, and others and merely edited them for his 
purposes. He criticized the medieval authors when they disparaged the 
Lithuanians. Otherwise, he relied on them. Feeling he did not have the 
academic preparation for it, PoSka wanted someone like Lelewel to 
write an updated, dispassionate, and critical history of Lithuania. He 
wanted a secular history without religious legends or prejudices, and 
he wanted a history without the intolerance shown to the “barbarian” 
Lithuanians. 

Po&ska considered himself an assistant to the real historians. He 
knew the language, customs, geography, and ethnography, which 
many of the historians at the University of Vilnius had distanced 
themselves from. Like Daukantas, PoSka felt he had an inborn knowl- 
edge of Lithuania’s past. Unfortunately, like Daukantas, PoSka created 
his own version of comparative linguistics, whereby he would attrib- 
ute Latin origins to Lithuanian words that sounded similar. He also 
mistakenly assumed that the Gerulians and the Herulians were the 
same people, and much like Daukantas he considered the Herulians 
the ancestors of the Lithuanians. It is interesting how Po&ka ap- 
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proached the search for historical truth. In the argument between 
Lelewel and Bohusz about the origins of the Lithuanians, Poska wrote 
a poem!6 in which he rambles in the Samogitian dialect about how 
proud the Samogitians should be that their language is of interest to 
such scholars. Overall, he did not know whom to believe, and whereas 
he expected Lelewel to write the definitive Lithuanian history, PoSka 
feared that Lelewel was not sufficiently sympathetic to the Lithuani- 
ans to do justice to their history. But before writing anything, Poska 
thought that scholars like Lelewel and Bohusz should reach a consen- 
sus because scholarly disputes were counterproductive to the Lithua- 
nian and Samogitian causes. 

Other than giving the twentieth-century reader an insight into the 
beginnings of Lithuanian historiography, PoSka has no value as a 
historian. For instance Lelewel had rejected the Palemon myth, 
whereas Daukantas never fully rejected the’myth, he doubted its 
validity. The only serious historian to hold on to this legend was 
Narbutt. Like Narbutt before him, PoSka believed in the classical 
origins of Lithuanian paganism. Referring to classical and Christian 
legends, PoSka believed so long as “the wolves did not suckle 
Palemon, so long as the moon was not his brother and he did not fight 
dragons....”!7 then Palemon was good enough to be the first historical 
ruler of Lithuania. Similarly, he did not consider it a sin to believe that 
the Lithuanians were the descendants of Noah, though he did not think 
there was any historical basis for it.!8 However, while not showing 
any overt anti-Polish prejudices, PoSka here too, makes fun of the 
legendary forerunner of the Piasts, the wicked Popiel who was eaten 
by mice. In other words, the Poles have no business criticizing 
Lithuania’s mythologized history because the Poles also use legends 
to explain their early history. Paradoxically, PoSka denounced dis- 
torting history for national purposes, and he called for the writing of 
an objective history. For PoSka, however, historical objectivity was 
satisfied so long as there were no miracles in history and so long as 
the history was favorable to the Lithuanians. Above all, PoSka 
resented the word barbarian when applied to medieval Lithuanians. 
PoSka presented all sorts of evidence to show the high level of 
Lithuania’s civilization. For instance, PoSka believed that before 
Lithuania’s christening in 1387, 
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Scholars know that the Lithuanians and Samogitians had their 
own writing, or an alphabet, also their own literature and num- 
bering system, which is now called the runic system of writing, 
but because the printing press had not yet been invented the 
manuscripts did not survive.!9 


Yet, there is very little evidence of a written Lithuanian language 
before the appearance of Martynas MaZvydas’s Catechism in 1547.20 
In his Thoughts of a village farmer Poska presents his philosophy 
of history. In it he wrote that, “every conscious person has in his spirit 
and blood the innate desire first of all to know his nation and his 
nation’s history...but he must first know his parent’s language.”2! For 
all of his statements about writing an objective history, he also 
thought that history should serve a patriotic purpose and that it should 
serve the nation’s interests. In this PoSka echoed the ideas of leading 
Polish intellectuals like Stanislaw Staszic, Lelewel and Hugo 
Kottataj.22 “Every person according to his abilities has a duty to serve 
the nation and the public in some fashion.”23 Po&ka also felt that, “let 
God reward those who wish us well...but let damnation fall on the 
heads of those who slander us.”24 PoSka had no idea what Lithuania 
would be, but he knew that it had once been a large Grand Duchy. He 
also made no references to the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
only to Lithuania. He did not have the clear Lithuanian national sen- 
timents of Daukantas, but he was more Lithuanian than Mickiewicz. 
Po&’ka’s biographer, Michat Brensztejn, labeled him a “regjonal- 
ista zmudzki” [a local Samogitian],25 that is, a Pole with a local 
provincial character. The fact that PoSka wrote primarily in Polish and 
did not hate Poles does not mean that he belonged to that group of 
Poles who like Mickiewicz and Narbutt believed Lithuania was dead. 
Much like Daukantas, PoSka encouraged the use of the Lithuanian 
language and the writing of a Lithuanian history with Lithuanian 
interests in mind. Unlike Daukantas, PoSka did not mind if a Pole like 
Lelewel wrote Lithuania’s history, nor did PoSka have any agenda to 
replace the Polish language in scholarship, but Po’ka demanded that 
any future historian writing about Lithuania not malign it.26 Po&ka 
believed that only someone who knew the language and, more 
importantly, had a feel for the country could write the history of 
Lithuania. History should be written from within. He believed 
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Lithuania’s history should have “a Lithuanian citizenship and patriotic 
spirit to it.”27 And Yet he had an intuitive understanding that a new 
“scientific” history was needed to educate the peasants. Other than 
Daukantas, no one in the Samogitian movement dared dissociate him- 
self from Poland and its culture. Of course, living in a time before 
Lithuanian nationalism, he could not foresee a Lithuania separated 
from Poland. Yet, PoSka’s concerns were solely with Lithuanian 
culture, language and history and not with Poland. 


JUCEVICIUS 


The last of the transitional figures in Lithuanian historiography 
was Liudvikas Jucevi¢ius (Pol.: Jucewicz, 1813-1846) who like the 
others came from the petty szlachta. The family’s last name was 
originally Jucius, but for reasons of status the family changed it to 
Jucewicz. Typical of the Samogitian szlachta, his parents forbade him 
to play with the serfs. In and outside the home Jucevitius used Polish. 
After graduating from the College of Kraziai, Jucevitius studied ~ 
medicine at the University of Vilnius (1829-31). While the spirit of 
Mickiewicz, Daukantas, and Staneviéius still dominated the univer- 
sity, others like Lelewel and Onacewicz had left. A new generation of 
scholars and students began to make their mark at the University of 
Vilnius. The famous Polish writer Jézef Kraszewski (1812-1887), the 
poet and translator Franciszek Zatorski (1800-1849), and the future 
editor of several Warsaw newspapers Hipolit Skimbrowicz (1815- 
1880), although not as strong intellectually as the earlier generation of 
the twenties, were nevertheless an active group of academics. All this 
became irrelevant when in the wake of the 1831 insurrection, the Tsar 
closed the University of Vilnius in 1832, cutting short many academic 
careers. Jucevitius continued his studies in what was left of the 
University of Vilnius in the Vilnius Theological Academy. In 1838 he 
became the vicar in the Svenéionys (Pol.: Sweciany) parish. Because 
of a love affair, he converted to Orthodoxy to legitimize his wife and 
child. 

Essentially apolitical, Jucevicius did not participate in the 1831 
Insurrection. As a writer he was primarily a translator and a poet. His 
first published work in 1834 was an anthology of Russian poetry in 
Polish translation. His Writings do not present anything particularly 
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new or interesting except one quote in which he states that “the Poles 
and the Lithuanians having rejected their old and natural customs, 
have assumed French culture, and that is why this historical disaster 
took place, the only alternative—a common road with Russia’s 
Tsar.”28 This short comment would come back to haunt him. Later in 
life he completely rejected the idea of having the Lithuanians merge 
with the Russians. 

Although known as a translator, his Lithuanian translations of 
Mickiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrod and Kraszewski’s Witolorauda (a 
series of Lithuanian legends) have been lost. He published Historya 
litewska dla dzieci [Lithuanian History for Children] in 1836, Wyjqtki 
Z nowoczesnych poetéw poslkich, tlumaczone na jezyka litewski 
[Excerpts from the New Polish poets, Translated into Lithuanian] in 
1837, Przystowia ludu litewskiego [Lithuanian folk proverbs] in 1840, 
Piesni Litewski (Lithuanian songs] in 1844, and a voluminous quantity 
of articles published in Tygodnik Peterburski, Pismiennictwo 
Krajowe, and in Kraszewski’s edited Athenaeum. In his Excerpts from . 
the New Polish poets, Jucevitius included an introduction that he later 
repeated and edited in his other works. The introduction, “Several 
words about the language and literature of the Lithuanians,” assesses 
the status of the Lithuanian language: 


All enlightened nations starting from the oldest times have made 
enormous progress in perfecting their language. Only here in 
Lithuania.... After our Christening and union with Poland, 
palaces no longer used the Lithuanian language, and the people 
stopped using it because the priests who arrived to teach the word 
of God did not know our language...our people wanted to 
conform to the new ways, and so they adopted [Polish] customs 
and language and began to disparage our own. In this way the 
Lithuanian language lost its life, and only the lower classes spoke 
it.... I do not know why it is so that such a harmonious, such a 
correct and grammatically perfect language has attracted so few 
admirers.29 es 


After such a pessimistic start, Jucevicius included the names of some 
of the activists who were trying to save the Lithuanian language, such 
as Bohusz, Kristijonas Donelaitis (1714-1780, the father of secular 
Lithuanian literature), Rhesa, Stanevitius, Geidroyé and many more. 
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Later on he writes to Jézef Kraszewski that “there is a new group of 
Lithuanians whose ideas are modern...and who talk about your 
Witolorauda as a true national epic.”39 One should not attach a great 
deal of significance to an occasionally used phrase whose context time 
may have obscured, but Jucevitius’s reference to a new generation of 
modern Lithuanians may be significant. In another letter to 
Kraszewski, Jucevitius writes how only a “real Lithuanian- 
Samogitian” can appreciate Witolorauda.3! Although Jucevicius 
maintained many of the older notions about the use of the Polish 
language and the role of the Union of Lublin, Jucevicius started to 
realize that the “new Lithuanians” were not the “muzhiks” but the 
“learned Samogitians” who were using the Lithuanian language for 
culturally nationalist purposes. Jucevitius also ends his “Several 
words” with a call to action to get rid of the old notions about lan- 
guage (Polish) and start using their own language.32 This isolated 
village priest may have inadvertently heralded the Lithuanian national 
rebirth. 

As a historian he does not differ from many of the other 
dilettantes of his time. His most lasting contribution to historiography 
may have been as a source for Kraszewski’s Litwa and Wilno od 
poczatkdw jego do roku 1750 [Vilnius from Its Beginnings to 1750], 
Balirtiski’s Starozytna Polska [Ancient Poland], Briickner’s Starozytna 
Litwa [Ancient Lithuania], and Siemieriski’s Podania i legendy 
polskie, ruskie i litewskie (Polish, Russian and Lithuanian legends and 
Traditions]. However some consider him the first ethnographer of 
Lithuania. Historiographically, his most significant work is Litwa pod 
wzgledem starozytnych zabytkéw, obczajéw i zwyczajow, skreslona 
przez Ludwika z Pokiewia [Lithuania with regard to its ancient ruins, 
traditions and customs by Ludwik from Pokiew]. In Lithuania with 
regard to its ancient ruins, much like Stanevicius, PoSka and 
Daukantas before him, Jucevitius explains why Lithuania’s history 
remains either unknown or distorted. He writes that, 


struggles with the Poles, Teutonic Knights and herding the 
Tatars—that was our only trade, but to write down their deeds in 
books...they did not want to or maybe they were not clever 
enough...that is why our history has come down to us mouth to mouth 
and it is distorted...as for previous ages the clergy hated everything 
that was remotely pagan, and they kept quiet about the brave or honor- 
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able deed of the pagans, and sometimes they purposely destroyed or 
distorted the deeds of our forefathers,33 


Much as in his “Several words,” Jucevitius mentions a move- 
ment in Lithuania with regard to its ancient ruins: “Recently a 
movement of young people has started shoveling through mounds of 
books in monasteries...which have been left to the moths and mold... 
searching for our fatherland’s history.”34 Jucevitius’s use of the word 
fatherland has a different nuance than Mickiewicz’s use of the same 
word. It is more Samogitian and rural. Although Jucevitius extols the 
virtues of using the Polish language, he always considers it a foreign 
language. Jucevitius could not imagine a Lithuania separated from 
Poland; he, however, often blames the Poles for distorting his 
fatherland’s history. Only Lithuanians who understand the language 
and have close ties to the countryside and know the customs and 
traditions can write a history of Lithuania objectively. PoSka’s earlier 
stated themes of writing an insider’s Lithuanian history and 
preserving the language kept reappearing. Only scholars who had 
close ties to the Lithuanian peasantry could preserve and promote its 
use. Jucevitius was not excluding Poles from his concept of a Lithua- 
nian but he might have initiated the exclusion of the szlachta. 
Jucevitius combined the concepts of nationality and class. 

Jucevitius writes about virtually everything imaginable in his 
Lithuania with regard to its ancient ruins; from tales of witches, to 
kites, to medicine, to food, to mermaids, to how to divine the future 
and to all things Christian and pagan that made up ethnographic life. 
Jucevitius’s documentation was erratic. He often cited Narbutt or 
Lelewel, but unfortunately he mingles the works of nineteenth century 
historians with medieval and Renaissance chroniclers, so that a cita- 
tion from Narbutt was merely a retelling of the older Italian chronicler 
Alexander Guagnini’s (1538-1614) Sarmatiae Europeae Descriptio, 
which in turn Guagnini took from the chronicles of the ever-present 
Stryjkowski. He often used secondary sources, and sometimes he 
plagiarized, as in the case of a chapter in his Lithuania in regard to its 
ancient ruins entitled “Some old customs and rituals,” which was 
from the Russian ethnographer Ivan Borishevsky’s article “Informa- 
tion about Ancient Lithuanians.”35 In another instance he took the 
Belarus songs of Jan Czeczot (1796-1847) and used them as examples 
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of Lithuanian folk songs. Often Jucevitius is an objective eyewitness, 
but at other times he embellishes the story. His approach to mythology 
was more modest than Narbutt’s. Jucevitius did not search for a 
system to integrate Roman-Lithuanian mythology. He was an amateur 
archeologist who used no method in trying to preserve or excavate 
carefully. Nevertheless, because he was so close to the peasantry, 
Jucevitius understood them better than those who had acquired 
foreign refinement from the universities. 

Although there is no evidence that Jucevitius knew the works of 
Herder, some of Jucevitius’s ideas seem as though they come straight 
out of Herder’s Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind. 
Jucevitius believed that the peasantry embodied the national charac- 
ter. The peasants were the only true Lithuanians. “So let us go under 
the villager’s roof, let us get to know these people, today the down- 
trodden and inhumanly exploited but worthy of great honor. Only 
there will you find the real pure Lithuanians, and only there will you 
find out about our forefathers.”36 In contrast, the szlachta has changed 
its nationality several times. “Depending on which way the wind 
blows, the Lithuanian upper classes have changed their nationality.”37 
They went from Lithuanian to Polish and then to imitating French 
culture. 

Jucevitius did not have Stanevitius’s or Daukantas’s breadth of 
learning, but he was not completely ignorant of the wider world 
around him. He did not use the vocabulary of class consciousness nor 
did he have a plan for class struggle. Nevertheless, in several of his 
sermons he chastised the upper classes for their extravagance.38 One 
cannot find a clear Lithuania national identity among the works of 
Jucevitius. Nor can one find the history of a Lithuanian state. Even 
when writing about the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, he writes only in 
passing about the training of soldiers or the weapons they use. 
Frequently he used such terms as Samogitians, Lithuanian- 
Samogitians or “real” Lithuanians interchangeably. Jucevitius 
included the Old Prussians and Old Couronians in his works about 
Lithuania and Samogitia. Where Daukantas saw the history of a 
nation and a state, Jucevitius saw the history of a class of people who 
embodied the nation. The new Lithuanians would lead the peasantry 
in a struggle for language and economic rights against the szlachta. 
Again it must be emphasized that Jucevitius was not a revolutionary. 
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As for a state Jucevitius could not imagine anything other than the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. But the Commonwealth was ir- 
relevant to his ethnographic interests. 

Before the Samogitian national movement only the szlachta 
belonged to the concept of a political nation. Samogitian writers like 
Daukantas, however, believed the Lithuanian nation had always 
existed. He wanted to make them proud of their history. In his 
writings, he made peasants into members of the Lithuanian nation. 
The peasants would no longer be citizens of an idyllic Common- 
wealth. Jucevitius replaced civic patriotism with ethnic, and historical 
identity. Much like Daukantas, Jucevitius thought that the Lithuanians 
had always existed and that they had been pure until foreigners con- 
taminated them. 


The historiographer can include more writers and activists in the 
historiographic gap that exists between Daukantas and the appearance 
of Auszra in 1883. Lawryn Iwiriski (1810-1881), another Samogitian 
petty boyar, published Lithuanian calendars in which he included 
historical events of the day, in effect creating a history and literature 
almanac. Iwiriski’s calendars were in fact Lithuanian periodicals. 
Another one of Jucevitius’s learned Samogitians was Kajetan 
Niezabitowski (1800-1876). Allegedly, he wrote a very extensive 
Polish-Lithuanian dictionary, a Lithuania-Samogitian grammar, and a 
large history of Lithuania and Samogitia. Unfortunately most of his 
manuscripts were lost in Poland during World War II. Others 
Samogitians wrote sacred histories. Occasionally, the only thing that 
could identify a Lithuanian writer was the Lithuanian language itself. 
Some writers wrote histories for children that the authors intended as 
primers. Still other historians like Michat Baliriski contributed 
substantially to the development of Lithuanian historiography. Born 
near Vilnius and educated at the University of Vilnius, he edited with 
the help of Simonas Stanevicius Wielkie Ksieztwo Litewskie [The 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania], the fourth volume of Baliriski’s Starzytna 
Polska [Ancient Poland]. Baliriski was a more critical historian than 
Narbutt and in that sense a better historian.39 Nevertheless, Baliriski 
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remained a Pole, whereas for all of Narbutt’s flaws, there was some- 
thing of an insider’s quality about his history. It seems that in the case 
of Lithuania’s undeveloped historiography, dispassion made for a 
better historian but a less intense nationalist. 

Mykolas Akelaitis (Pol.: Mikotaj Akielewicz, 1829-1887) a 
journalist, translator, and grammar school teacher was a member of 
the Union of Polish Democrats. During the 1863 insurrection the 
Provisional Government appointed him the civil commissar of the 
Augustéw canton. He was a multifaceted personality, who would 
eventually submit articles to Auszra, which automatically stamps him 
a Lithuanian nationalist. And yet in 1864 he wrote a manifesto in 
Lithuanian proclaiming “Poland is our fatherland.”40 He even advo- 
cated a Pan-slavism, that would include the Lithuanians but not the 
Russians. He lived for a while with Daukantas, and he corresponded 
prodigiously with Kraszewski. Akelaitis wrote one of the most 
extensive Lithuanian grammar books, Gramatyka jezyka litewskiego. 
Quite obviously, this multi-talented individual could also write 
history. In 1862 he finished but never published Opisanie Wielkie 
Xsiestwo Litewskiego. [A Description of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania]. In Lithuanian he wrote Lietuvos Budvietij, which he did not 
publish until translating it in 1885 under the title Rzut oka na 
StarozytnoSé narodu litewskiego [A Glance at the Ancient History of 
the Lithuanian Nation] using the pseudonym Vytautas. It was forty- 
five pages long. For all of Akelaitis’s activities, his histories give the 
reader no hint about which side he was leaning toward. Would he join 
the Auszra nationalists or would he be Polish? One can only guess 
whether Akelaitis would have severed his close ties with the Poles. 

Even before Auszra’s appearance in 1883, Jucevitius’s “new 
Lithuanians” would have to make a choice between being “a pure 
Lithuanian” or a Pole. The old dictum of “gente Lithuanus natione 
Polonus” seemed out of date by the mid-century. The key question for 
the new Lithuanians was whether Lithuania’s history had ended. 
Mickiewicz, Narbutt, and Kraszewski wrote about a political nation of 
the szlachta that died with the partitions. Stanevicius and Jucevitius 
believed in a peasant nation that had lost its political and cultural 
primacy to foreigners, but they still believed in the peasant nation’s 
survival. Daukantas went the farthest because he saw not only a 
peasant nation but also a political military state of the medieval Grand 
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Dukes who had a legitimate history that could compete in grandeur 
with its surrounding neighbors. PoSka and Jucevitius did not have the 
education or clearly defined militancy of Daukantas. Even though 
their educational levels differed, more connects these three 
Samogitians intellectually and spiritually than divides them. 

The separation of a Lithuanian national consciousness from a 
Polish national consciousness was inevitable. Old selfish feudal 
separatist goals, however, would not dictate that separation. 
Differences in social class, language and psychology would determine 
that separation. Though they both mean “fatherland,” for the new 
Lithuanians Tévyné would eventually replace Ojczyzna. There is 
nothing indefinable or mystical about the meaning of these two words. 
The early Lithuanistics movement activists intentionally chose to feel 
Lithuanian. They expressed their emotions in the Polish language, but 
based on their imagined history, the Lithuanians of the early and mid 
nineteenth century were well on their way to seeing more qualitative 
differences between themselves and the Poles. 
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V 
THE WORLD OF SIMONAS DAUKANTAS 
AND THE BEGINNINGS OF LITHUANIAN HISTORICISM 


...two methods have to be followed simultaneously 
in the approach to historical truth: the first is the 
exact, impartial, critical investigation of events: 
the second in the connecting of the events explored 
and the intuitive understanding of them which 
could not be reached by the first means. 

WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT 


The first person to write a history in the Lithuanian language was 
Simonas Daukantas (Pol.: Szymon Dowkont, 1793-1864).! Born of a 
free peasant family in Samogitia? and educated at the University of 
Vilnius, he was a student of Joachim Lelewel. Daukantas graduated in 
1825, but before the University gave him a Master’s degree in law he 
had to present documents proving his noble birth. Although solitary 
and largely unpublished in his own life time, the father of Lithuanian 
history was a forerunner of the Lithuanian national rebirth.3 

While still a student at Vilnius, Daukantas wrote his first history 
Darbai senyjy lietuviy ir Zemaitiy [Deeds of the Old Lithuanians and 
Samogitians] in 1822. In Riga he finished his /storija Zemaitiska [A 
Samogitian History] in 1838, but it was published in the United States 
in two parts in 1893 and 1897. His third and possibly most important 
work, Budas senovés lietuviy kalnény ir Zemaiciy [The Character of 
the Old Lithuanians, Highlanders and Samogitians], was a cultural 
history and the only history published in his lifetime in 1845. He 
finished his fourth history in 1850 but it went unpublished until 1893; 
Pasakojimas apie veikalus lietuviy tautos senovéje [A Tale about the 
Deeds of the Old Lithuanian Nation] was a revision of his Samogitian 
History. Besides these histories he wrote books dealing with folklore, 
songs, a Lithuanian-Latin dictionary, a three volume Polish-Lithua- 
nian dictionary, translations of classic fables as well as a Lithuanian 
version of Robinson Crusoe. 
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After graduating from the University of Vilnius, Daukantas spent 
ten years in Riga as a governor-general’s translator and then fifteen 
years in St. Petersburg working in the Senate office and archives. 
Before starting his career as a civil servant in Riga in 1825 he spent 
some time in the K6nigsberg archives. In spite of living outside of 
Lithuania for so long, Daukantas remained a product of the cultural 
and academic atmosphere of early nineteenth-century Vilnius. 

By the late nineteenth century, the new Lithuanians considered 
themselves more Lithuanian than the Polonized gentry, thereby con- 
testing the label of who a Lithuanian was. Nearly all the activists of 
the Lithuanian rebirth were multilingual, and privately spoke and 
wrote in Polish.4 While identifying with the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 
nia, these Lithuanian patriots did not want to continue the relationship 
that had existed under the old Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 
Because they perceived Lithuania as a nation rather than a part of a 
heterogeneous Polish federated state, the attitudes of the Lithuanian 
nationalists began to differ from the Polish inhabitants of eastern 
Lithuania. Lithuanian writers had to prove to themselves and the Poles 
that the Lithuanians had a different language, folklore, history, and 
customs. Daukantas was the first conscious Lithuanian nationalist to 
see Lithuania with a future. Daukantas’s histories were not about a 
territory but about what he thought was a living nation. Not seeing a 
direct connection between themselves and the emerging ethno- 
linguistic Lithuanians, Poles like Mickiewicz wrote about a Lithuania 
that no longer existed—the Grand Duchy of Lithuania as a part of the 
Commonwealth. 

Early nineteenth-century eastern Lithuania was neither today’s 
Vilnius nor Pitsudski’s Wilno of the 1890’s or the inter-war period. At 
a time before modern nationalism, labeling Vilnius as a Polish or a 
Lithuanian city is meaningless. Vilnius’s diversity blurred the modern 
components of nationality such as language and geography. Vilnius 
was a cosmopolitan city dominated by the Polish language but also 
including Belarusin and Yiddish elements. Though formerly the 
capital of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, Vilnius had few residents 
who spoke Lithuanian as their native tongue. One can only guess what 
the Polish-speaking population felt about their identity. No doubt a 
regional identity made them Lithuanians, but they did not think about 
a modern Lithuanian ethnic nation-state. One should note that some- 
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one of Belarusin origin who spoke only Polish, as a resident of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania would consider himself a Lithuanian and a 
Pole. Metaphorically, Mickiewicz embodies the national dilemma of 
this region. Born in Belarus, he wrote about Lithuania as his 
fatherland in the Polish language. Only people who understand his 
historical allusions and are fluent in Polish can fully appreciate his 
poetry. It might be added that Lithuania and its different brand of 
Polishness influenced Polish-language writers as much as it did the 
Lithuanians like Daukantas or Valanéius who wrote in Lithuanian. 

Daukantas and Mickiewicz were fellow students at the University 
of Vilnius coming from the same intellectual milieu as well as having 
similar but not identical notions of Lithuania’s past. As a son of 
Samogitia, Daukantas felt that Lithuania was alive and well and that 
the two linguistic, geographic and historical entities of Lithuania and 
Poland were not identical. Nowhere does Daukantas consider 
Lithuanians a “gentes” or tribe. He considered Lithuania to have been 
a nation from its inception. For him the Lithuanian nation was a 
harmonious combination of rulers and peasants who had a common 
language and history with the medieval Grand Duchy. Mickiewicz, 
however, did not see medieval or nineteenth-century Lithuanian peas- 
ants as a nation. Instead, in his poetry he portrayed an idyllic but dead 
nation. Building on the political separatism of the Polonized magnates 
like the Radziwilts, Daukantas introduced the dividing force of 
nationalism into the poet’s fatherland. 

Many of the influences that shaped the Lithuanian rebirth were 
not imported from Congress Poland but were indigenous to Lithuania. 
In the early nineteenth century, the University of Vilnius was arguably 
the best university in the Russian empire. As a Polish intellectual 
stronghold, its students and professors believed in the permanence of 
the union between Poland and Lithuania. To the luminaries of the 
university like the poets Adam Mickiewicz and Ignacy Kraszewski or 
the historians Jézef Jaroszewicz and Joachim Lelewel, the Union of 
Lublin was sacred; they thought that Lithuania was a province of the 
Commonwealth. Because Daukantas came from Samogitia he must 
have felt foreign in Vilnius and at its University. 

The University of Vilnius serviced a diverse cultural and linguis- 
tic population, including Lithuanians, Belarusins, and Poles. Although 
essentially a Polish University even after its elevation to the status of 
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an Imperial University in 1803, Latin continued to be the language of 
instruction. There were no special provisions made for a chair of or 
the use of the Polish language. A Polish chemist Jedrzej Sniadecki 
was the first to teach his subject in Polish. On the other hand, Marcin 
Poczobutt, an astronomer and a former rector of the University of 
Vilnius (1780-1799, then called the Principal School of Lithuania), 
felt that the Polish language was inadequate for the sciences and 
mathematics and that “our Lithuanian language has ties to the Greek, 
Latin, Chaldean, and the Egyptian tongues”6 and therefore was more 
useful for the sciences. Mickiewicz considered the revival of the 
Lithuanian language worthy of study at the University, and he also 
thought that its roots were more ancient than those of the Polish 
language.? When Jedrzej Sniadecki’s brother Jan became the rector 
(1807-15), he introduced the Polish language and in 1816 Polish 
became the official language of instruction. Working under the super- 
vision of Adam Czartoryski, the University of Vilnius led the way in 
the Polonization of most levels of education in Lithuania. The Univer- 
sity approved of books for primary and secondary schools solely in 
the Polish language. By becoming a pupil in a Lithuanian school, one 
became a de facto linguistic Pole.’ Because most peasants could not 
go to school, the process of Polonization was usually limited to the 
szlachta. The Polish language, however, did serve as a vehicle for the 
sons of rich peasants to rise into the szlachta. At least in the early 
nineteenth century, the Polonizing process was not coercive. Just as 
Polonization did not threaten the identity of Lithuanians, Lithuania 
gave its Polish-speaking population a regional identity. Lithuanian 
history and culture affected Vilnius and its University, giving it a 
provincial flavor and its ambience an intangibly Lithuanian twist. 
Although Polonization did not affect the identity of the population of 
eastern Lithuania, it contributed to the demise of the Lithuanian 
language. 

In 1822 the University’s chief librarian, Kazimierz Kontrym 
(1777-1836), submitted a proposal to establish a chair in the Lithua- 
nian language to Czartoryski; nothing, however, came of the proposal, 
although the University offered courses in Arabic and Persian. Of 
course many of the linguistic discussions about the possibility of 
establishing a department of Lithuanian became moot when in 1825 
Russian became the official language at the University of Vilnius. 
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Then in 1832, Tsar Nicholas I closed it. Rather than institutions, 
individual Samogitians like Simonas Stanevitius, Bishop Motiejus 
Valantius, and Daukantas took the lead in reviving the Lithuanian 
language. 

Although one needs to search for the start of Lithuanian histori- 
ography in a survey of medieval Slavic and German sources, the 
University of Vilnius was the birthplace of Lithuanian historiography. 
And although Vilnius had been the capital of Lithuania, its Poloniza- 
tion meant that it could not be a center for the Lithuanian national 
rebirth.? Nevertheless, the researching of Lithuania’s past had to start 
there. Historians like Joachim Lelewel, Jézef Jaroszewicz, Ignacy 
Danitowicz, and Ignacy Onacewicz began developing historicism and 
a sense of national history. In the search for the nation’s origins, 
objective scholarship fell victim to the passionate reconstruction of a 
nationalist history. Indeed, thinkers like Stanistaw Staszic thought that 
historians should write history for the youth of Poland to foster pride 
in the deeds of their forefathers.1° It was these Polish intellectual and 
political roots that created the Vilnius School of Romanticism. 

Although initially there was no separate department of 
Lithuanian history at the University of Vilnius, professors like 
Tomasz Hussarzewski (1732-1807) and later his most famous student 
Lelewel, started to research Lithuania’s history in a more scholarly 
fashion. Lelewel rejected the use of legends, and he demanded that 
historians use sources critically. Being a proponent of a scientific 
approach to history, Lelewel proposed to analyze his sources 
critically. Paradoxically, while Lelewel led the way for an increase in 
the professionalization of history, he lived and taught in an age of 
Romanticism, which as a literary movement fostered early cultural 
nationalism. As skeptical as Lelewel was, his patriotism required that 
the historian love his country and nation.!1 

Born in Warsaw and educated in Vilnius, Joachim Lelewel 
(1786-1861) taught world history and did research in Polish, Lithua- 
nian, and Russian history. Lelewel did not know Lithuanian, and he 
did not think it was his business to save the Lithuanian language, 
although he believed that those who spoke it should rescue it from 
extinction. Many of the inhabitants of the Grand Duchy, including 
Daukantas, derisively called Poles like Lelewel “crowners.”!2 In a 
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letter to his colleague Teodor Narbutt, Daukantas commented, “as far 
as professor Lelewel’s works are concerned, don’t worry your head, 
you won’t find anything there; he blows the same smoke as the 
crowners do.”’!3 Although some historiographers have claimed that 
Lelewel was a methodological innovator in the history department at 
the University of Vilnius, he also romanticized history.14 He was 
simply more discriminating in his choice of sources. In his Jakim ma 
byé historyk [What a Historian Should be Like] and Historyka, he laid 
out his philosophy of history. In these works his focus was only 
slightly different from that of other Romantics. He called on the need 
for a scientific approach to history. Nevertheless, he felt the historian 
had to idealize the past and raise the national consciousness.!5 
Lelewel required the historian to “foster love for his fatherland and 
nationality.”!6 Even though Lelewel’s approach was scientific, he also 
accepted the notion that the Lithuanian language had similarities to 
Latin, which meant that the Romans and the Lithuanians might have 
had common origins. Daukantas and Lelewel also shared similar 
democratic notions about all classes making up the nation. Although 
many historians emphasize that Daukantas was Lelewel’s student, in 
fact Daukantas never worked closely with Lelewel and attended very 
few of Lelewel’s lectures. Lelewel was starting his career as a profes- 
sor at a time when Daukantas was ending his career as a student. 
Nevertheless, Lelewel’s efforts at professionalizing history greatly 
influenced Daukantas. In this respect, Lelewel was the father of 
historicism at the University of Vilnius, whereas Daukantas took that 
historicism and tied it closely to Lithuanian nationalism. 

Ignacy Onacewicz (1780-1845) influenced Daukantas more than 
his other professors. From 1818-1822 Onacewicz taught world history 
at the University of Vilnius, where he was the first to treat the histo- 
ries of Lithuania and Poland separately. More so than Lelewel, 
Onacewicz searched for the prehistoric origins of Lithuania, but the 
manuscript of his multi-volume history of Lithuania did not survive. 
He also did not have the same rigorous methodological standards as 
Lelewel. Nor did Onacewicz live up to his colleague in popularity. In 
addition to Onacewicz’s weaknesses as a lecturer, the students did not 
appreciate his characterization of medieval Poles as barbarians.!7 
Besides Daukantas, Onacewicz’s most famous student was Adam 
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Mickiewicz.!8 Onacewicz’s legacy lay in the impact he had on 
Mickiewicz and Daukantas, in influencing their idealized version of 
Lithuania’s past. 

The problem for Onacewicz and Daukantas was, as the Polish 
writer Ignacy Kraszewski stated, “we know almost nothing about 
Lithuania’s past.”!9 Hardly philosophers, writers like Kraszewski and 
Daukantas believed that epistemologically the past might never be 
completely known and so therefore the historian had to use his 
imagination to recreate the past, often for purposes other than pure 
scholarship. Psychologically, history became a tool to search for one’s 
roots and to answer the most fundamental questions such as ‘“‘who am 
I and where do I come from?” While they did not completely eschew 
the search for documents, the lack of sources did not stop them from 
visualizing their past. Historians like Narbutt, Kraszewski, Daukantas, 
and Onacewicz believed that they should fill-in the gaps in an incom- 
plete historical record. Besides, research was time consuming, and 
they did not want to wait for the discovery of historical records that 
might never be found. Possibly another factor that prevented 
Daukantas from becoming a better historian was that he had to earn a 
living as a civil servant. He could not be a full-time scholar. 

Perhaps the most influential Polish-language historian for 
Lithuanians was Teodor Narbutt (1784-1864). A military engineer, he 
studied mathematics and architecture at the University of Vilnius. He 
wrote what is still the most extensive history of Lithuania: the nine 
volume Dzieje narodu litewskiego [The History of the Lithuanian 
Nation] which was the first history in the Polish language to separate 
Lithuania’s past from Poland’s. Narbutt ended his work with the death 
of Sigismund Augustus (1572). Dramatically he wrote, “For the fur- 
ther account of historical events I give over to Polish historians. The 
last Lithuanian king died, the last to inherit the Jogaila crown...and I 
break my pen on his grave.”20 

Patriotism and research bound Daukantas and Narbutt together. 
In their correspondence they left behind a series of letters which give 
insight into the Polish-Lithuanian dilemma as well as their method- 
ology. Daukantas’s correspondence with Narbutt demonstrates 
Daukantas’s abilities as a researcher better than his histories. In these 
letters he writes about a list of documents and books in his possession 
that he did not cite in his Samogitian History or Character. He knew 
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the archives in St. Petersburg and Riga fairly well, and he recom- 
mended to Narbutt the use of documents in the archives. As much as 
Daukantas criticized scientific historians like Lelewel, Daukantas 
urged Narbutt to read Ignacy Danifowicz’s critical history of Vilnius. 
In his letters to Narbutt he emphasized that if the Lithuanians were 
going to write independently of Polish historians, they would need 
better methods of collecting, publishing, and analyzing sources.?! 
Daukantas did not reject an objective approach to history; he merely 
believed, as did most of the historians of the time, that besides serving 
scholarship, it should also be didactic. 

Daukantas, however, developed an anti-Polish bias that led him 
to accuse Poles of destroying and stealing archival materials. For 
instance, he accused the Polish writer Julian Niemcewicz (1757-1841) 
of taking whatever he liked from the Radziwili archives as if it were 
his personal property.22 He was also sensitive about the Polonization 
of Lithuanian names. For Daukantas the raison d’étre of Polish histo- 
riography was “to hide documents and use any means to make sure 
that Lithuania’s history does not exist.”23 Daukantas often appears 
more concerned with discrediting Polish historians and their supposed 
anti-Lithuanian plots than with using documents critically.24 In a letter 
to Teodor Narbutt, he told him “to publish the Acta Lithuanorum in 
KG6nigsberg, not in Poznari...because if the Poles get hold of it, they 
will distort Lithuania’s history just as Dtugosz, Krémer, and 
Naruszewicz did.”25 Several years later he wrote, “My God, everyone 
tries to trick us and make for eternity our history a part of the King- 
dom’s history.”26 

A systematic study of Lithuanian history in the early nineteenth 
century was virtually impossible for Daukantas. For all of the obsta- 
cles that the mind-set of romantic nationalism created in writing a 
dispassionate history, practical matters such as the inaccessibility of 
sources and money hindered Daukantas’s and Narbutt’s attempts at 
professionalizing the writing of Lithuanian history. Daukantas did not 
have the benefits of state support, nor an academic bureaucracy to 
help him. Many of the letters between Daukantas and Narbutt deal 
with raising money to buy transcribed documents from impoverished 
scholars like Onacewicz or Danitowicz. Without funds Daukantas and 
Narbutt could not by themselves organize the publication of Lithua- 
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nian documents. Daukantas was aware of the professionalization of 
history taking place in western Europe, and he wanted to organize, 
albeit on a very limited scale, the collection of archival sources. From 
his first letter to Teodor Narbutt, Daukantas called for the collection 
of documents which previously had been scattered or misplaced.27 In 
his letters to Narbutt, he recommended that Narbutt research the 
holdings of the Vilnius, Samogitia, and Luck episcopal archives as 
well as those of the monastery archives of Lithuania and Belarus. He 
realized that not all documents had equal value as sources for Lithua- 
nia’s history. He wanted Narbutt to publish only the original texts of 
authentic documents. Often Daukantas would urge caution in pub- 
lishing documents whose authenticity he suspected. Daukantas also 
realized the limitations of doing research in Russian archives. For 
instance, Narbutt had plans of sailing to St. Petersburg to see the 
“Lithuanian Metrics” in the public library, but Daukantas wrote to 
Narbutt, “Your trip will be useless, because they do not let anyone 
near the manuscripts.”28 In trying to answer the question of what 
happened in the past, Daukantas had to deal with questions such as 
where are the sources, what archives will allow us access, and how 
much money does it take to get there? Unlike Daukantas, historians 
from large nations like Russia had state bureaucracies sponsoring their 
research and writing. But for Daukantas, Lithuanian history was a 
lonely, unprofitable, and frustrating task, which he nevertheless 
pursued with his heart and soul. 

Because Daukantas’s primary goal was reconstructing Lithua- 
nia’s past and idealizing it, Daukantas did not engage in a great deal 
of analysis of the sources favorable to Lithuania. Yet, when dealing 
with Polish interpretations of Lithuania’s history, Daukantas could be 
critical. Daukantas found quite a few mistakes in Polish historiogra- 
phy. Modern historians have even corroborated some of Daukantas’s 
seemingly fanciful tales.29 The mistakes that Daukantas found seem 
trivial, but for him they proved Polish duplicity. For instance, 
Daukantas claimed that the editors purposely changed the date of the 
first mention of Lithuania’s name from 1009 to 1090 in Narbutt’s 
manuscript.30 In his mixture of a critical and romantic approach to 
history, Daukantas more than any other Lithuanian historian of the 
nineteenth century, embodied the goals and shortcomings of histori- 
cism. 
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Having lost their homeland in the three partitions, Daukantas and 
Narbutt had a similar political agenda of non-acceptance of Russian 
rule. Although similar in their glorification of Lithuania’s history, 
there are some subtle differences between these two dreamers, which 
reflect the difference between the older Polish-Lithuanian civic 
patriotism of a territorial Grand Duchy of Lithuania and the new 
emerging ethno-linguistic Lithuanian nationalism. Both fancied them- 
selves as patriots of pagan Lithuania, but Daukantas was also a citizen 
of the Duchy of Samogitia.3! Because Samogitia was less Polonized, 
Daukantas felt himself more pure in his Lithuanianism than the Polo- 
nized Lithuanians of eastern Lithuania. Narbutt faulted the Poles for 
Lithuania’s political demise whereas Daukantas blamed the Poles for 
the national and moral enslavement of Lithuania.32 Where Narbutt 
saw a state made up of the szlachta, Daukantas saw a nation made up 
of the peasantry. Daukantas’s concept of Lithuania was more nation- 
alist and more anti-aristocratic than Narbutt’s. Even though he wrote 
in Polish, Narbutt could be just as vehement in his anti-Polishness as 
Daukantas. Many Lithuanian-Poles like Mickiewicz thought the 
Union of Lublin was the defining moment for both Lithuania and 
Poland that created a brotherhood of two nations, but Narbutt thought 
that, “Lithuania before the Union flourished, whereas after the Union, 
Lithuania became bogged down in Polish anarchy.”33 

Narbutt and Daukantas shared books and information about their 
research. They even called each other “my fellow countryman.” The 
question remains why Narbutt did not take the final step and write in 
Lithuanian? Of course, the intelligentsia read Polish, and Narbutt did 
not know Lithuanian very well. Yet, more important than the practical 
considerations of publishing in Polish, Narbutt believed that with the 
Union of Lublin in 1569, Lithuania’s history had ended. Narbutt’s 
letters to Daukantas have a pathetic quality in which Narbutt lamented 
the decline of Lithuania whereas Daukantas accentuated the 
positive—Lithuania and its languages (dialects) were alive, beautiful, 
and useful for scholarship.34 Ironically, Narbutt’s works were too 
anti-Polish to be received favorably by the Polish reading public, and 
because they were written in Polish, the Lithuanian rebirth activists 
preferred Daukantas’s works. Narbutt became the forgotten historian 
whose works are only now coming into fashion in Lithuanian 
translation. 
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Methodologically, Daukantas lagged behind the Poles of the 
University of Vilnins like Jézef Jaroszewicz, Ignacy Danitowicz, and 
Joachim Lelewel. Even Daukantas’s fellow Samogitians—Bishop 
Motiejus Valanéius and Simonas Stanevitius—were more critical 
scholars. By choosing to draw closer to Teodor Narbutt and the 
Vilnius Romantic school of historiography, Daukantas eschewed a 
critical assessment of his own nation’s past.35 Daukantas used foot- 
notes erratically, and retracing his research is very difficult. Often 
Daukantas seems like a compiler of previously written histories. For 
instance in his Deeds he repeatedly used Kotzebue’s Preussens 
aeltere Geschichte and Kojatowicz’s Historiae Lituanae; a quarter of 
the citations in his Samogitian History are from Voigt’s nine-volume 
Geschichte Preussens. At times, he blatantly plagiarized from 
Kojatowicz’s, Voigt’s, and Kotzebue’s histories. In spite of his dislike 
for Stryjkowski, whom he called “that blabbermouth,” Daukantas 
often cited him. He knew most of the sources available to scholars of 
that time. Daukantas either selectively used those sources or did what 
he accused the “crowners” of doing, that is, interpreting those sources 
tendentiously. 

He was a well-read person, having a knowledge and love of the 
classics: he often quoted from Pliny, Tacitus, Herodotus, Ptolemy, 
Machiavelli, and a host of other writers and often compared 
Lithuania’s history with classical history. Borrowing from 
Stryjkowski he considered Vytautas and Kestutis comparable to 
Achilles or Hector. In the preface to the Deeds he wrote, 


Readers may question,...that I praise the Lithuanians and 
Samogitians, while I criticize the deeds of the warlike Christians 
as immoral. But if the Romans and Greeks—even though they 
were pagans—today are honored by all Christians for their virtue 
and patience, then why should not the Lithuanians and Samogi- 
tians be praised, if they too loved virtue and hated immorality?36 


Sometimes one gets the impression that he was showing off his erudi- 
tion, which a Lithuanian of peasant origin was not suppose to have. 
Having read the works of Hugo Grotius, Samuel Pufendorf, Bonnot de 
Mably, Algernon Sidney, and others who analyzed the nature of 
sovereignty, he believed a nation was an association of free people. In 
his search for the origins of the Lithuanians he most frequently 
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referred to Tacitus’s Germania. Therein lies one of Daukantas’s 
failings as a historian: virtually all the barbarian tribes had contacts 
with the Lithuanians and were in turn influenced by the Lithuanians. 
Daukantas even mentions Attila the Hun as once having needed the 
help of the Herulians—the mythical ancestors of the Lithuanians.37 
Western erudition was not a weak spot, but archeology and history 
were. 

One must remember that the historical predecessor to the Age of 
Romanticism was the Age of the Enlightenment, which stressed that 
the historian use primary materials critically and objectively. 
Daukantas and the Vilnius romantics knew this quite well.38 But 
because Daukantas thought that Lithuania did not have its own ancient 
sources, he believed that tendentious Polish and German chronicles 
dominated Lithuania’s historiography. He therefore needed to rely on 
other sources. In searching for his nation’s spirit, Daukantas could 
also use an intuitive approach to history, which further led to an 
uncritical interpretation of history. In addition, Daukantas also embel- 
lished his works with peasant Samogitian proverbs and a subjectivity 
that makes it seem as if Daukantas were an eyewitness to the events 
about which he wrote. Knowing the Lithuanian language was impor- 
tant in being a Lithuanian, but so was having the right “feel” for and 
“innately” understanding one’s nation’s past; thus Daukantas justified 
his personalization of Lithuanian history on a purely individual basis. 

Despite his prejudices, one can point out positive aspects in 
Daukantas’s methods because of his knowledge of philology. In his 
Character he mentions the works of the Danish linguist Rask and the 
Germans Bohlen and Schleicher.39 As incorrect as he was, he used a 
form of comparative linguistics in associating Lithuanian and German 
words and place-names.40 In his Character he even had a vague 
notion of geology and paleontology. He mentioned dinosaur bones, 
the rising of mountains, and the receding of seas.4! Character is in 
fact the first social history of Lithuania. He used a thematic approach 
in Character, breaking down Lithuania’s history into an analysis of 
Lithuania’s geography, paganism, agriculture, war, commerce, and 
money. Unfortunately, Daukantas’s conclusions about pagan 
Lithuania were based on nineteenth century observations. Because his 
footnoting is so inconsistent, one cannot know what Daukantas was a 
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witness too. For instance, the materials about forest and farm holidays 
are in themselves primary sources on nineteenth-century Lithuania. 
The problem is that Daukantas believed that these observations were 
accurate sources for Lithuania’s prehistory.42 Yet, it is in the area of 
folklore that Daukantas shows his greatest strengths and weaknesses. 
Daukantas collected folk songs and folklore, which he often privately 
published. Simply because he knew the language and its nuances and 
because he had contact with the peasantry, Daukantas was more quali- 
fied in researching village life in Lithuania than those Lithuanian- 
Poles who had lost touch with the countryside.43 

Because Daukantas and his fellow romantics often contradicted 
themselves, doing justice to their views is problematical. In opposition 
to the rationalism of the Enlightenment, romanticism asserted that the 
nation and not the individual was the measure of all things. Under the 
influence of such romantic nationalists as Herder and Fichte, 
Daukantas also searched for Lithuania’s Volksgeist in a unique 
medieval past, which for Narbutt and Daukantas was a repository of 
all things virtuous. To this day medieval Grand Dukes hold court over 
Lithuanian historiography. Another element of Lithuanian romanti- 
cism is the idealization of the past. Like Rousseau and Herder, 
Daukantas thought that the savage, untainted by the evils of civiliza- 
tion, was inherently noble. This idealization of the savage had its 
parallel among the Poles also. Even Lelewel in his Pielgrzym w 
Dobromilu [Pilgrimage to Dobromil] thought that prior to the intro- 
duction of Christianity the people of the Vistula were free. Herder 
thought that the Slavs had never been as warlike as the Germans. 
Likewise, Kraszewski and Narbutt thought that the stereotype of the 
Lithuanian barbarian had its origins with the Teutonic Knights and 
that the Lithuanians were gentle, generous, and friendly.44 Of course, 
Daukantas felt that the idea of Lithuania’s barbarism was further 
perpetuated by the Poles. 

Like many romantic nationalists, Daukantas believed that the 
peasantry constituted the nation. It was they who preserved the 
language and traditions of their forefathers. Although the idea of 
Lithuania as a nation-state had not yet crystallized, Daukantas rejected 
the notion that the szlachta constituted the political nation. Further- 
more, Daukantas did not see Lithuania merely as a state but rather as 
an ethnic nation. 
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Living in a time of revolution and reaction, Daukantas was 
something of a liberal and a democrat, rejecting the theory of divine 
right of kings. Like many of the professors at the University of 
Vilnius, he believed in inalienable rights. Echoing Rousseau, | 
Daukantas asserted that man is born free and independent and that no 
one could take those rights away. He believed that the ruler and his 
subjects entered into a social contract: 


It is known that until the most recent epoch, the world was free 
and without the consent of the people neither the Grand Duke nor 
the Krivé dared to act in state affairs, which is just, because who- 
soever carries the burden should know why he is carrying the 
burden.45 


In many ways Daukantas was a typical nineteenth-century progressive 
intellectual who held views consistent with the three great nineteenth- 
century ‘isms’ of nationalism, liberalism, and romanticism. For him, 
Polish meant denationalization and oppression. Daukantas’s analysis 
of prehistoric Lithuanian land ownership was in reality an indictment 
of serfdom which he calls slavery. He thought the source of a well- 
ordered society was property acquired through work.46 Nonetheless, 
his attitudes on the social question always had an ethno-linguistic 
element. When writing about serfdom, Daukantas mixed class, 
language, and national differences. Although Daukantas did not par- 
ticipate in any political or insurrectionary movements, he based many 
of his conclusions about Lithuania’s history on his own liberal democ- 
ratic ideas. Daukantas maintained that, as the Lithuanian boyars 
became Polonized, the Poles subordinated the social and national 
questions to the interests of the szlachta. In other words, because the 
Polish szlachta used a different language, they were of a different 
class and therefore a different nation. In Daukantas’s world view, 
language was the determining factor in dividing Poles and Lithuani- 
ans; any notion of conflict between the Poles and the Lithuanians 
based solely on class would have been foreign to him as it would have 
been foreign to most writers. In using the Lithuanian language he 
wrote for the literate peasantry, as he stated in his Deeds: “I do not 
write for scholars or thinkers but for the mothers who can tell their 
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children about the deeds of their fathers and forefathers, but without 
the written word they often make mistakes.”47 

Daukantas thought that in prehistoric Lithuania, the land was 
communal. The Samogitians did not know serfdom in pre-Union 
Lithuania.*8 Daukantas incorrectly believed that the Lithuanians 
elected a military leader during wars. He further thought that medieval 
Lithuanians and Samogitians convened a sejm to elect their rulers 
democratically. For Daukantas, the medieval Lithuanians were a free 
and democratic people whose liberty the Poles had taken away. He 
blamed the Poles for serfdom, for falsifying Lithuanian history and for 
belittling the Lithuanian language: 


...in 1569 we fell on greater woes where we gave into Polish 
rule...some of us becoming spoiled, while others boasting of 
their boyar status and imitating Polish ways waited for the Poles 
to bring them happiness, but the Poles having invaded Lithuania 
wanted to turn the Lithuanians into slaves.... Poles did not work 
for the betterment of the economy but only so they could eat well 
and not work...and soon Lithuania became just like Poland, 
where the population serves their masters.49 


Along with serfdom, the Poles brought economic decline and moral 
decay to the peasantry. By making the Poles into villains, Daukantas 
tied class, ethnic, and linguistic issues together. In this vein he wrote, 


Whoever did not speak Polish was not a human being...and 
when the Poles invaded Lithuania they brought their customs 
from the Polish lands; they no longer allowed a Lithuanian 
ploughman to sell his land or take up a free trade as was our 
custom from the days of old. We became like a bull tied to one 
spot trampling his own manure just like they do in Poland...as 
the words duty and corveé are Polish words not Lithuanian 
words.°0 


Daukantas argued that Poland had a well-developed form of feudal- 
ism with serfdom as its cornerstone. Daukantas thought, “The Poles 
brought us oligarchy and the peasants class slavery; anyone who does 
not have proof should not dare repeat the empty stories of the XV- 
and XVI-century chroniclers.”5! Overall, he blamed Lithuania’s 
nineteenth century poverty on Polish rule. 
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Daukantas held an equivocal position on the relationship between 
Polonization and the Christianization of Lithuania. Pagan Lithuania 
for Daukantas was a harmonious and peaceful society, which Christi- 
anity had destroyed. Daukantas associated Polonization with the 
Church whose clergy no longer spoke Lithuanian and therefore 
contributed to the cultural denationalization of the Lithuanians. While 
never directly denouncing Catholicism, he blamed the Teutonic 
Knights and then later the Poles for bringing a foreign, slave-holding, 
intolerant, undemocratic and hypocritical religious institution into a 
pristine Lithuania. Polish historians often claimed that they brought 
civilization with Christianity to Lithuania. Daukantas did not fear 
cutting Lithuania off from Polish cultural achievements because he 
did not think they were that important. From his perspective Lithuania 
had contributed more to Poland than vice versa. In other words, 
Daukantas maintained that the Poles and Christianity only brought 
misery to Lithuania. This attack on Polish Christianity and his ideali- 
zation of pagan Lithuania extended to his choice of sources. For 
example, because the medieval Polish chronicler Jan Dtugosz was 
unsympathetic to pagan Lithuania, Daukantas often used non-Polish 
sources like the Russian historian Karamazin or some German 
historians. 

Having lost their independence, the Poles and the Lithuanians 
made history into a fountain of national identity and a source for all 
sorts of civic lessons. Daukantas was a part of the Polish intellectual 
milieu of the early nineteenth-century, but he always put a Lithuanian 
face on his writings. Even though Lithuanians usually do not want to 
admit a debt to Polish culture, some late nineteenth-century Lithua- 
nian activists acknowledged that nothing had helped the Lithuanian 
rebirth quite like Polish Romanticism.52 In many ways Lithuanian 
historiography has not progressed far from its origins in Polish Ro- 
manticism. Daukantas was a product of, participated in, and rejected 
the Polish elements of Vilnius Romanticism. Because many of the 
Polish romantic authors like Kraszewski, Kondratowicz, Stowacki, 
and Mickiewicz started their careers in Vilnius, the Grand Duchy 
influenced Polish Romanticism as much as Poland influenced the 
Grand Duchy. 

Just as many nineteenth-century western Romantics wrote about 
national origins and myths, so too Daukantas wrote about Lithuania’s 
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beginnings. Because Daukantas and his contemporaries did not have 
the benefits of modern research, they made quite a few mistakes in 
their conclusions about Lithuanian ancestry. Nevertheless, Daukantas, 
Narbutt and the other romantics did not merely ‘invent’ Lithuania’s 
beginnings. They usually based their conclusions on the works of 
earlier historians or chronicles. 

National sentiment may have been a stronger motive in selecting 
and interpreting these earlier works than dispassionate scholarship, 
but Daukantas and his contemporaries went beyond their predecessors 
in scholarship. At that time the attitude prevailed that every pagan 
religion in its essence was identical to either Greek or Roman 
mythology—“interpretatio romana.” Often early nineteenth-century 
historians would draw parallels between their own history and classi- 
cal history, based on coincidental similarities. At least in this regard, 
Daukantas was methodologically superior to his medieval predeces- 
sors. For instance, Daukantas rejected Dlugosz’s idea that the Lithua- 
nian god of thunder “Perktinas” was Jupiter. Yet, Daukantas believed — 
that “the Lithuanian language and songs are similar in nature to the 
Greek and Roman languages and not the Polish language.”53 The 
Lithuanian language proves that the Lithuanians had “their own 
unique faith, government, elders, and nobility.”54 Similarly, the 
Lithuanian literary historian Dionizas PoSka (1757-1830) considered 
the Lithuanian word for Christmas—Kalédos—to be identical to the 
Roman “calendae” and so on.°5 

Daukantas was more critical in his theory of the origins of 
Lithuania than Jan Dtugosz in his Historiea Polonicae or 
Stryjkowski’s Kronika, both of which presented the theory of 
Lithuania’s Roman origins as did the earlier chronicles of Henricus de 
Lettis (1290), Petrus de Dusburg (1351), and Wigand von Marburg 
(1394). Narbutt thought the Lithuanians were of Greek descent. As 
convoluted as Daukantas’s explanations of Lithuania’s origins were, 
Daukantas did not make the Lithuanians into Romans. They only 
seemingly had contacts with every ancient civilization and barbarian 
tribe. Relying on the more pro-Lithuanian historian Albert Wijuk- 
Kojatowicz (1609-1677), he believed that the Lithuanians were the 
descendants of the Herulians, who lived north of the Goths. During 
Odoacer’s reign, they ruled Rome, but they then later moved to the 
Baltic where they found related tribes. Of course the Romans and the 
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Greeks knew these Herulian Lithuanians very well. Paradoxically, 
though peaceful, the Herulians conquered these territories, which 
included Slavic lands, thereby making them the legitimate rulers of 
these regions. As the legitimate rulers of the Baltic regions, these 
Herulian Lithuanians received tribute from the surrounding Slavs. 
Yet, they were benevolent and democratic rulers who did not hold 
slaves. “Only later, when the Poles usurped power, was oligarchy and 
slavery introduced into Lithuania.”56 While the Herulians are a 
historical Germanic tribe, Daukantas’s interpretation of their connec- 
tion with Lithuania is fantasy. Daukantas did not intentionally write 
nonsense, he simply used sources that happened to be inaccurate and 
favorable to his point of view. 

By mythologizing the role of the Herulians, who influenced and 
in turn were affected by their contact with many ancient civilizations, 
Daukantas created the necessary mythical base for Lithuanian history. 
Daukantas mentioned the Geths (not to be confused with Goths), the 
Scythians, the Greeks, the Trojans, and the Romans as having had 
contacts with the Herulians. Along with the Lombards, Vandals, and 
Burgundians, the Herulians invaded and then partitioned Rome. After 
the death of their king Odoacer, they returned to the Baltic. This cam- 
paign in Italy enriched the Lithuanian language with Latin words and 
their religion with Roman mythology.5’ According to Daukantas’s 
interpretation of Tacitus, the Samogitians taught the Slavs how to 
cultivate the land.58 They hated serfdom, and of course these early 
Lithuanians had beautiful eyes, immaculate faces, and overall were 
the most handsome, virtuous, honest, and hardworking of all people. 

For all of Daukantas’s convoluted theories, he was only a little 
bit worse than most of his contemporaries. Rejecting the role of 
legend in history, Lelewel believed Palemon was mythical, and 
although he was skeptical of the connection between the Herulians 
and the Lithuanians, he did not repudiate this theory. But, Daukantas’s 
favorite mentor, Onacewicz, in part accepted Stryjkowski’s theory 
that the Lithuanians and the Slavs were the descendants of the 
Herulians. 

There is however no confusion as to Daukantas’s national 
sympathies regarding an interpretation of Lithuania’s history. Again, 
Daukantas was not the first to reinterpret Lithuania’s history, but 
reinterpreting the defining moments in Lithuanian history set 
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Daukantas’s and Narbutt’s histories apart from the previously written 
histories of Stryjkowski, Kojatowicz, or Jaroszewicz. Daukantas and 
Narbutt made interpreting Lithuanian history almost a game whereby 
whatever the Poles wrote about Lithuanian history, Daukantas and 
Narbutt wrote the opposite. 

Because Daukantas regarded Poland as a foreign country, he 
consciously separated the histories of Poland and Lithuania. As was 
the prevailing habit among Polonized Lithuanians,59 Daukantas ended 
his histories with the Union of Lublin.6° Near the end of his 
Samogitian History, however, he promised to continue Lithuania’s 
history in a third volume, which he never wrote. In his Samogitian 
History he wrote about the “realities” of the Union, such as the Union 
of Lublin would not have taken place had it not been for the death of 
Radvila [Pol.: Radziwitt] the Black. And most importantly that, 


...While the Union decreed that the two nations would protect 
each other, the Poles at every turn used the pretext of the Union 
as an excuse to reduce the size of Lithuania and enlarge the size 
of Poland. So started the demise of the famous Lithuanian nation, 
which was not caused by the bravery and tenacity of its enemies 
but by immorality and trickery...from that time everything 
Lithuanian, its language, its character, its traditions were dispar- 
aged and laughed at, while everything Polish was praised and 
honored...and while the Lithuanians agreed to obey the Polish 
king within the Union, they retained privileges in war and eco- 
nomics,...and overall they maintained their old ways of rule.®! 


In general Daukantas considered the reign of Sigismund Augustus a 
disaster for Lithuania. Narbutt also seems to have been on the road to 
crossing over the 1569 barrier of Lithuanian historiography. In a letter 
to Narbutt Daukantas praised Narbutt: 


At least one person dared to cross Lithuania’s historical barrier of 
1569 drawn by the crowners; after all we had after that year our 
own judiciary, our own army, our own seals, and our own leaders 
equal to the crowners, but no one has had the daring to go down 
this road in exposing the crowners.62 


For all of their plans and mutual admiration, neither Daukantas nor 
Narbutt went beyond the Union of Lublin in their writings. Only in 
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their letters did they make grandiose plans for the writing of a con- 
tinuous history of Lithuania. 

Today Lithuanian historians seem reluctant to make their national 
rebirth into a reaction to Polonization or any kind of an oppositional 
movement. Yet, this is one of the prominent features of the move- 
ment. It was also a method of defining who a Lithuanian was not. A 
Lithuanian was not a Pole. As far as Daukantas was concerned 
Lithuania had an independent past whose culture surpassed Poland’s. 

In the early nineteenth century, no sharp line divided a Lithua- 
nian or Polish national consciousness. Daukantas may have been the 
first to divide the linguistic Lithuanians, whom he regarded as native 
Lithuanians, from those Lithuanians who spoke only Polish. Although 
the linguistic Poles considered themselves part of Lithuania and 
different from the Poles of Poland, the linguistic Lithuanian intelli- 
gentsia, of whom Daukantas was one of the first representatives, 
slowly started to break away from the Poles and began to assert them- 
selves culturally. Daukantas belonged to that group of Samogitian- 
Lithuanian intelligentsia already mentioned who paved the way for 
the late nineteenth-century national rebirth. 

The Polish-Lithuanians did not see a relationship between 
themselves and the emerging ethno-linguistic Lithuanians. The Polish- 
Lithuanians perceived Lithuania in historical-territorial terms, 
whereas Daukantas viewed Lithuania in historical-linguistic terms. 
The Lithuanians like Daukantas, while never fully rejecting a territo- 
rial version of Lithuania’s past, saw in medieval Lithuania a democ- 
ratic peasant nation as opposed to a szlachta nation that writers like 
Kraszewski or Mickiewicz portrayed. In a time period before nation- 
alism and mass movements, Daukantas had no nationalist program 
and no idea what Lithuania’s future would be, but he was a proto- 
nationalist. It is difficult to say why he did not participate in the 
“Polish” insurrections of the early nineteenth century, but here again 
he may have been the first to realize that the insurrections were Polish 
affairs that would not benefit the Lithuanian peasants. By writing in 
the Lithuanian language for Lithuanians, Daukantas consciously wrote 
a nationalist history, a history for Lithuanians with anti-Polish biases. 
Although Daukantas’s scholarship was poor, he was not different 
from many of his contemporaries. For all of his biases, Daukantas did 
not create his histories ex nihilo. He had the benefits of Polish 
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mentors, Polish sources, Polish cultural accomplishments, and he was 
a product of the historical Romanticism of nineteenth-century Europe. 

Lithuanian scholars today evaluate Daukantas’s works based on 
their literary value rather than their historical content. Yet, his impact 
on the future Lithuanian national rebirth and Lithuanian historiog- 
raphy is undeniable. Jézef Chlebowczyk characterized the role of 
individuals like Daukantas: 


In the nation-forming processes, especially at their 
very beginning and in the initial stage, a very significant 
role in respect of long-term social response is played by a 
specific type of ideologue or ideologue-cum activist, a 
visionary and dreamer who appeals not so much to the 
minds as to the hearts and emotions of his fellow- 


countrymen. ...®3 : 


Daukantas was the prophet who heralded the Lithuanian national 
rebirth and set the tone for the future development of Lithuanian 
historiography. To this day the nationalist anti-Polish tone that 
Daukantas articulated remains a prominent feature in Lithuanian 
historiography. After the closing of the University of Vilnius in 1832, 
Lithuanians produced no professionally trained historians till 1904. In 
this historiographic vacuum, the activists of the Lithuanian national 
rebirth used the works of Daukantas both as a historical source as well 
as a foundation for a nationalist ideology. Even though Daukantas was 
not a Grand Duke, the late-nineteenth-century Lithuanian activists 
included Daukantas in their pantheon of national heroes. 


ve NOTES 


ta bata 
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VI 
~ Two SCIENTIFIC HISTORIANS 


There is no knowledge of man other than 
that which is rooted in empirical historical 
observation. 

WILHELM DILTHEY 


STANEVICIUS 


Nineteenth century Lithuanian historiography did not produce a 
scientific school of history. Yet, the Samogitian national rebirth 
ptoduced two historians who were more critical in their approach to 
analyzing documents than their contemporaries. Simonas Stanevitius 
(Pol.: Szymon Staniewicz, 1799-1848) and Bishop Motiejus Valanéius 
(Pol.: Maciej Wotonczewski, 1801-1975) will be contrasted with the | 
Romantic nationalists. 

Coming from a petty szlachta family, Simonas Stanevicius 
attended the University of Vilnius, where he participated in the intel- 
lectual life of the 1820’s, and was a contemporary of Narbutt, 
Mickiewicz, and Daukantas and a product of such professors as 
Lelewel, Onacewicz, and Danitowicz. In Vilnius Stanevitius became 
acquainted with the ideas of Herder, and following Herder’s example, 
he collected folk songs and folklore. He graduated in 1826 with a 
candidate’s degree in literature and the liberal arts. From 1829 he 
lived on Graf Jerzy Plater’s estate and managed the estate’s library. 
Plater (1810-1836) was himself a leader in the Samogitian movement, 
doing extensive research in bibliographic studies and Lithuanian 
literature. ! 

As pessimistic as Narbutt and Mickiewicz were about the future 
of Lithuania and its language, Stanevicius echoed the optimism of his 
fellow “learned Samogitians.” In the introduction to a grammar 
written on one page in Lithuanian and Latin on the other page, 
Stanevicius wrote, “at a time when a majority of the 
Samogitians—some out of love for their fatherland, others because 
they want to know everything—they write and read Lithuanian.” In 
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his poem “Sziowy Zemaycziu” [The Samogitian’s Glory], Stanevitius 
wrote, “in disaster Lithuania’s descendants remain healthy.”3 To 
appreciate Stanevitius’s viewpoint one must contrast these words with 
Mickiewicz’s from Konrad Wallenrod: “Lithuania now exists only in 
the past.” ° 

Stanevitius’s significance as a historian rests on one unfinished 
manuscript written after 1831 but only partially published in 1893. 
Wyjasnienie Mythologii Litewskiej, Zawartej w Dzietach Hartknocha, 
Stryjkowskiego, Lasickiego, Tudziez w Stownikach Litewskich 
Szyrwida, Ruhiga i Mielckego Przez Szymona Staniewicz Kolleg Sek- 
retarza [An Explanation of Lithuanian Mythology Written in the 
Works of Hartknoch, Stryjkowski, Lasicki, and in Lithuanian Diction- 
aries of Szyrwid, Ruigys and Mielcke] is the first critical Lithuanian 
history. Unfortunately for Lithuanian historiography, Stanevitius was 
not a historian, but rather a philologist who used internal textual 
analysis and historical logic to prove his predecessors wrong. 

According to the Polish historian Michat Baliriski, Stanevitius 
was the foremost authority on Samogitian and Lithuanian folklore.4 
More than any Lithuanian, Stanevicius had a critical approach to 
Lithuanian mythology. He wrote that, “Lithuanian mythology still 
remains chaotic. Along-side real things there are made-up things; next 
to real Lithuanian words there are barbarisms and nonexistent 
oddities. This is because non-Lithuanians have dominated the study of 
Lithuanian mythology.”5 Again much like PoSka, Stanevicius did not 
have Daukantas’s anti-Polish prejudices, but he believed that outsiders 
distorted Lithuanian mythology, sometimes out of ignorance, some- 
times out of spite.® 

At that time historians like Teodor Narbutt used folklore and folk 
songs as a source in researching the origins of ancient Lithuania. 
Narbutt believed that nineteenth century peasants sang some of the 
same songs that the prehistoric Lithuanians did. But in the introduc- 
tion to his collection of Samogitian songs, Stanevitius refuted the 
claim that the peasantry still sang the songs of the ancient priests. 
Stanevicius believed it was worthless to do ethnographic research 
searching for ancient songs among the peasantry.’ He thought that 
songs reflected either the supernatural or an idealized version of the 
peasants’ life, but he did not think that they depicted the past. He also 
criticized Teodor Narbutt’s concept of Lithuanian mythology by 
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denying any connection between Lithuanian mythology and Roman 
myths. He accused Narbutt of using neither chronicles nor folklore.’ 
His approach to Lithuanian mythology was primarily linguistic, 
whereby he systematically took Narbutt’s fantasized Lithuanian- 
Roman gods and showed either their Lithuanian etymology or their 
lack of connection with Latin. Although hardly a revisionist in the 
modern sense, in view of the naiveté of authors like Narbutt and 
Daukantas, Stanevitius’s critical approach was remarkably scholarly 
for his time and place. He cited his sources carefully, did not use his 
imagination to fill in the gaps, and when possible compared different 
versions of the same document. Nor did he merely deconstruct pre- 
history: he often traced the source of the chroniclers’ errors and then 
speculated about alternative avenues of research. 

As limited as his research, output, and influence on Lithuanian 
history was, Stanevitius founded a critical school of historiography. 
In contrast, PoSka and Daukantas only wanted a heroic, idealized ver- 
sion of Lithuania’s history. They flattered Narbutt because Narbutt’s 
fanciful Lithuanian history satisfied their criteria for a patriotic his- 
tory. In two extant letters sent to Teodor Narbutt, it seems Stanevitius 
had cordial relations with Narbutt, but on a scholarly level in his 
Lithuanian Mythology, Stanevitius systematically dissected Narbutt’s 
nine volume History of the Lithuanian Nation, eventually calling it the 
Lithuanian equivalent of “A Thousand and One Nights.”? In the 
second letter to Narbutt, Stanevitius dismissed the manuscript of his 
fellow Samogitian and University of Vilnius graduate Daukantas’s 
Deeds by writing that, “it will not give us anything new because the 
author is more of an orator than a thorough researcher of history and 
geography.’”!0 

Stanevicius did not challenge the story of Palemon, and he did 
not fully reject Lithuania’s Roman origins. He relied on Stryjkowski 
and Lasicki, but he pointed out Stryjkowski’s flaws and inconsisten- 
cies. Many of the Samogitian cultural leaders like PoSka knew only a 
few sources. Some could only read Polish and Latin, and so they 
perpetuated the mistakes of the chroniclers especially Stryjkowski. 
Stanevitius realized that some of Stryjkowski’s errors originated with 
inaccurate information in the earlier chronicles of Peter Dusburg.!! 
Although he valued Stryjkowski, he systematically destroyed every 
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connection that Stryjkowski made between Lithuanian gods and 
Roman gods. Nevertheless he held on to the mistaken notion that the 
Lithuanian language was related more to the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages than to the Slavic languages. He made interminable lists of 
Lithuanian, Latin, and Polish words, and lists of place-names and 
grammar rules to make his point. Even though he made mistakes, he 
was less likely to distort the past just to idealize Lithuania’s history. 

One often needs to look no further than the titles of Stanevicius’s 
chapters to see his critical approach to his subject. For instance, 
“Pseudo-church, that is the false church of Perkiinas in Kaunas” dis- 
proves the accuracy of the name Perkiinas [the god of thunder], which 
could not possibly be used for the name of a Catholic church. 
Stanevitius also shattered the dearly-held legend about the eternally 
green sacred oak tree at Romuva in front of which burned an eternal 
flame watched over by priests and vestals. The reality is that pre- 
historic Lithuania never had a priestly class nor sacred oaks. More 
than attacking medieval and Renaissance chroniclers, Stanevitius 
scorned Teodor Narbutt’s uncritical use of Stryjkowski. Narbutt 
valued chronicles, mythology archeology, and legends equally. 
Having been Lelewel’s student, Stanevitius carefully judged the 
validity of his sources. Because Stryjkowski actually saw Lithuanian 
pagan rituals, Stanevicius considered him the most reliable source on 
mythology, but in other instances Stanevitius was very skeptical of 
Stryjkowski’s information. 

Because Stanevitius’s Lithuanian Mythology remained essen- 
tially unpublished until 1967, its impact on Lithuanian historiography 
was limited. Nevertheless, the same can be said about Daukantas’s 
works. In addition, Stanevitius’s critical approach to history might not 
have had a positive reception in a population that held on to old 
beliefs flavored with heroics. Yet, for all of his skepticism about 
Lithuanian history, Stanevitius was never in doubt about his own 
identity. Aleksandras Fromas, a writer with whom Stanevicius lived 
the last years of his life, wrote that, “the lord boyars and other Poles 
considered Stanevicius crazy because he spread Lithuanianism and he 
read books throughout the night.” 12 
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BISHOP VALANCIUS 


Bishop Motiejus Valanéius (Pol.: Maciej Wotonczewski, 1801- 
1875) was the central figure of the nineteenth-century Lithuanian 
national rebirth. He founded a temperance movement, resisted Russi- 
fication, organized underground elementary schools, called for the 
smuggling of Lithuanian books written in the Latin alphabet!3 from 
Prussia into the Russian empire, and officially denounced the peas- 
antry’s participation in the 1863 Insurrection. If Valanéius had not 
been a bishop with all that those duties entailed, given his voluminous 
religious writings, sermons, and official proclamations, Lithuanians 
would remember him as “the father of Lithuanian literary prose.’””!4 
Because of the breadth of his activities, many Lithuanians have seen 
him as a patriot who laid the foundations for Lithuanian independ- 
ence.!5 ~ 

Even Soviet Lithuanian critics, who usually disapproved of 
clergymen, labeling them reactionary, assessed ValanCius’s writing ~ 
favorably: 


Valantius’s literary writings, though they have quite a few 
reactionary elements, in general are a positive phenomenon in the 
development of Lithuanian literature. He created the best didactic 
prose examples in Lithuanian literature and in essence gave a 
start to Lithuanian literary prose.... Valantius was on the road to 
realism. Later, some of the best Lithuanian writers would go 
down that same road.16 


Because he had to juggle Russian pressures and his loyalty to the 
church, historians have often perceived him as politically ambiguous. 
Valanéius had to humor the szlachta while mollifying the peasantry. 
His diplomatic efforts in protecting the church from the Russians were 
in fact the first written and practical models of Lithuanian political 
science. Not only did Valantius believe Lithuanian violent resistance 
to Russian rule was impractical, he thought Polish attempts at insur- 
rection were equally futile. In many ways Valanéius was a realist and 
the first practitioner of organic work in Lithuania.!7 

In addition to his political, religious and literary activities, 
Valangius wrote Zemajtiu Wiskupiste [The Samogitian Diocese], 
published in 1848, the first critically sound history on a Lithuanian 
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subject in Lithuanian. Lithuanian, Polish and western scholars have 
labeled Valantius a product of the Enlightenment, contrasting his 
writings to those of the romantic Daukantas. More than his romantic 
contemporaries, ValanGius relied on common sense in analyzing his 
sources.!8 In effect historians claim that ValanZius was a better, more 
critical, more objective, and more rational historian than Daukantas 
and most of the participants in the Lithuanistics movement. 

Before analyzing Valancius the historian, the reader needs to 
know who he was. He was the first bishop of Samogitia (1850-1875) 
to come from a peasant family. Lithuanians, Poles, and Russians knew 
Valanéius and his writings, unlike those of the previously mentioned 
historians. He dealt with tsars, popes, and the infamous hangman of 
Vilnius, Mikhail N. Murav’ev.!9 He lived through two insurrections, 
the freeing of the serfs, the death of the old notion of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, and the birth of a Lithuanian national movement, to 
which he made no small contribution.20 Alexander II thought 
Valan¢ius was insincere in his loyalty to the tsar, but he appreciated 
his cooperation during the 1863 Insurrection.?! In spite of Valandius’s 
opposition to the insurrections, the Russians did not trust him. The 
vice-governor Lvov said, “if Valanéius wanted to, after several 
months he could organize a more dangerous uprising.”22 By 1884 the 
Vilnius governor general received a report from the education guard- 
ian N. Sergeevskii stating that, 


In 1865 the Samogitians and Lithuanians spoke in their homes 
their forefathers’ language and recognized only the Polish alpha- 
bet...the Russian tongue was virtually unheard in the Russian- 
Lithuanian and Samogitian homesteads.... Soon after Graf 
Murav’ev’s changes, there began to spread the contraband smug- 
gling of Latin alphabet books written in the Lithuanian and 
Samogitian dialects.... Bishop Valantius organized the smug- 
gling, and the priests whom Valanéius led were especially active 
in smuggling.23 . 
Though he preached non-violence, the Russians feared that as a leader 
of the peasantry Valantius might have a potential for violence. 
Before dealing with Valanéius’s national consciousness, one must 
make several generalizations about the emergence of an independent 
Lithuanian national consciousness. Politically, there was no 
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Lithuanian-Polish conflict in the early nineteenth century. As was 
stated earlier, Lithuanian separatism was feudal in nature. The politi- 
cal conflict was between the Poles and the Russians over the issue of 
Polish independence. In this political struggle the Lithuanian peasants 
were an auxiliary force to the Polish szlachta. Although Russification 
had not made Lithuanians Russians or Orthodox, the tsar and 
Murav’ev’s policies destroyed the leadership of the Polonized Lithua- 
nian szlachta. After the abolition of serfdom, literacy began to spread, 
in part due to Valanéius’s efforts. Because of Valancius’s work in 
organizing underground schools, the leadership of the forthcoming 
Lithuanian national rebirth came from the peasantry. A Lithuanian of 
peasant origin himself, Valan%ius did not yet exhibit the virulent anti- 
Polonism that Daukantas had or his successors would. 

The logic of siding with the Poles in a struggle against the 
Russians was no longer apparent. Because of the two failed insurrec- 
tions and the growth of nationalism, the Lithuanian intelligentsia 
began to see themselves in a leadership role. Although no one 
dreamed of an independent Lithuania, the Lithuanian intelligentsia 
had to make a choice of whether to side with the Russians or the 
Poles. Religion dictated that the Lithuanians side with the Poles 
against the Russians, but socially and culturally the Russians did not 
represent as much of a threat to the Lithuanians as the Poles did. 
Valantius felt that the Polish alternative to Russification was Poloni- 
zation, which would do nothing for the Lithuanian peasant. Instead of 
seeing his world divided between the Russians and the Poles, 
Valanéius believed that a third element had to be nurtured. Lithuani- 
ans had to create their own culture. Furthermore, for the development 
of a distinct Lithuanian national consciousness, the ethnic, cultural, 
and linguistic conflict would have to be between Lithuanians and 
Poles. A political break from the Russians would have to wait. 
Valanéius’s national identity is not in question. He was born in 
Lithuania, wrote in Lithuanian, and involved himself in Lithuanian 
affairs. But he also wrote in Polish. And Valanéius had to deal with a 
Polonized Catholic clergy, who had assumed an important role in the 
Polish-Russian conflict. Was his opposition to Russification a by- 
product of his Lithuanianness or his Catholicism? Moreover could an 
independent Lithuanian Catholic clergy replace the older Polonized 
priests? 
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The intellectual milieu of Vilnius that had formed Daukantas 
only partially shaped Valantius. He graduated from the Supreme 
Seminary at Vilnius in 1828, and in the same year he was ordained a 
priest. In 1842 he earned a doctorate from the Vilnius Theological 
Academy. Presumably, Thomas Aquinas influenced Valantius more 
than Lelewel did. That same year the Academy’s faculty and teaching 
staff, on orders of the tsar, moved to St. Petersburg where Valanéius 
found a group of Lithuanians. They included Daukantas, who had 
been working there for several years. Daukantas surrounded himself 
with a small group of Lithuanians who were interested in preserving 
the Lithuanian language. It is uncertain whether Valancius joined 
Daukantas’s circle.24 In a letter to the tsar’s religious overseer in 
Lithuania, Jonas Gintila (Pol.: Jan Gintytlo, 1788-1857), Valancius 
wrote, “I have established ties with Mr. Simonas [Daukantas] ‘juncits 
viribus’ and maybe we will prepare something in Samogitian litera- 
ture.”25 Later when Valanéius and Daukantas returned to Samogitia, 
their relationship became strained. 

In 1850 when Valanéius became the bishop of Samogitia, his 
diocesan seat was in Varniai. Probably because of financial difficul- 
ties, Daukantas intermittently resided in Varniai as Valanéius’s house 
guest. Being older and without influence, Daukantas hoped Valantius 
would help him get his books published, but in the end Valan¢ius 
helped Daukantas sell only some of his works. Daukantas in turn must 
have helped Valanéius in the writing of his Samogitian Diocese. 
Daukantas provided his own copied version of the “Lithuanian 
Metrics”26 to Valantius for use in the Samogitian Diocese. Without 
Daukantas, Valanéius would not have had some important primary 
sources. In addition, Valantius cited Daukantas’s Samogitian History 
four times in his Samogitian Diocese. An unanswered question is 
whether Daukantas influenced Valanéius to write his Samogitian 
Diocese in the Lithuanian language rather than Polish. 

The stereotypical Samogitian is supposed to be stubborn. 
Daukantas and Valanéius lived up to that stereotype and consequently 
quarreled. In a letter to his publisher, Valantius complained about 
Daukantas: “Mr. Daukantas, being an old man and a literatus, has 
become very strange; several times I have had to control his private 
habits.”27 Valantius’s pastoral and organizational work increasingly 
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took precedence over his literary interests, while Daukantas was more 
interested in his “own histories. In commenting on Daukantas’s 
Samogitian History, Valantius supposedly asked, “did you write it 
when you were drunk?’”’28 While the quote remains unsubstantiated, it 
accurately reflects Valancius’s low opinion of Daukantas as a histo- 
nian. 

If language usage is an indicator of national identity, one must 
note that all of Valantius’s correspondence and conversations with his 
fellow “learned Samogitians” were in Polish. A philologist, Andrzej 
Ugenski (1816-1870) wrote letters to the bishop in Lithuanian, and 
repeatedly Valanéius responded in Polish. Once when one of his 
priests wrote ValanCius a letter in Lithuanian, the bishop responded in 
Russian.29 Quite logically, in his pastoral letters to the peasantry 
Valanéius used the Lithuanian language. Although he spoke Polish 
with the clergy, he demanded that they speak Lithuanian to the peas- 
antry in order to discharge their duties better.30 

Western and Lithuanian historians have credited Valanéius with 
starting a system of illegal Lithuanian schools, which raised 
Lithuanian national consciousness and made Lithuania one of the 
most literate provinces in the Russian empire.3! Indeed, the Valanéius 
schools taught the peasants how to read Lithuanian, but some of the 
schools taught Lithuanian only as an auxiliary language. Polish was 
also one of the languages of instruction. There is no doubt that 
Valanéius resisted Russification. Murav’ev repeatedly fined him for 
resisting Russian efforts to convert Lithuanians to Orthodoxy, but this 
resistance to Russian rule was nonviolent and did not have a strong 
Lithuanian national component. 

To appreciate Valan¢ius’s attitude toward nationality one must 
compare him to another Lithuanian bishop of the nineteenth century, 
Antanas Baranauskas (Pol.: Antoni Baranowski, 1831-1902), the 
bishop of Sejny. Baranauskas wrote some of the most beautiful 
Lithuanian poetry in Lithuanian literature. Equally tenacious as 
Valanéius in opposing Russification, Baranauskas proclaimed his 
loyalty to the Polish-Lithuanian union. He denounced the Lithuanian 
national activists as a group of renegade Polish separatists playing into 
the hands of the Russians. Valanéius forgave Baranauskas this act of 
“treason against Lithuanianness” because Baranauskas had contrib- 
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uted so much to Lithuanian literature.32 But because of Valantius’s 
political realism, his participation in the secular aspects of the Lithua- 
nian national rebirth always remained indirect. Valanéius believed 
that the Lithuanian peasantry should be ministered to in their own 
language, but the national concerns of the minuscule Lithuanian intel- 
ligentsia seemed quixotic. 

In contrast to his pastoral, political, and educational work, 
Valan¢ius’s literary output was almost completely in Lithuanian. 
Valan¢ius’s most popular and widely read works were repetitive mor- 
alizing tales intended to instruct the peasantry, a form common in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe. Palangos Juzé is his most 
famous story: it teaches morality, geography, and all sorts of practical 
little lessons. Besides these stories, he also wrote some religious 
works in Lithuanian. Excluding his Life of Christ, The Life of the 
Virgin Mary, and numerous similar religious histories, Valancius’s 
importance as a historian rests primarily with his Samogitian Diocese. 

To this day no Lithuanian diocese has such an extensive history 
as Samogitia. Of greater significance, Valanéius wrote the Samogitian 
Diocese in Lithuanian. This was such an unexpected event that when 
Kajetan Niezabitowski (1800-1876) heard about its publication and 
the publication of Daukantas’s Deeds, Niezabitowski asked the two 
authors for the original Polish versions of these two book so that he 
could publish them in Warsaw. To his astonishment, Niezabitowski 
found out that Valantius and Daukantas could take notes and write the 
originals in Lithuanian. Neither book was a translation from Polish.33 
In the Encyklopedyja powszechna of 1866, the Polish historian Julian 
Bartoszewicz wrote an article about bishop “Wotonczewski” and the 


Samogitian Diocese: 


The people’s priest had drawn himself to the peasantry and had 
learned their language. There is some type of unfriendliness here 
toward the szlachta, the most enlightened class of the nation. The 
author did immeasurable damage in writing this work in Lithua- 
nian. Obviously, the peasantry needs prayer literature in their 
own language, but it is not understood why the peasantry needs 
other types of literature. This work is scholarly...if only the 
author had written it in both Polish and Lithuanian, then if they in 
fact read such books, he could have satisfied the Samogitians’ 


curiosity.34 
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Just the act of writing something scholarly in Lithuanian elicited a 
sharp reaction. In a letter to Daukantas, ValanZius wrote, “You are not 
the only one who gets criticism for not writing in Polish.”35 Although 
many Lithuanians have written in the Polish language, the only 
Lithuanian history translated into Polish during the nineteenth century 
was Valantius’s Samogitian Diocese.>6 Evidently, the Poles held it in 
high regard. 

Valantius intended his Samogitian Diocese as a secular history 
rather than an inspirational work. He did not include supernatural 
events in his book; on the contrary, he exposed religious superstitions. 
Valanéius argued that many of the peasantry’s most beloved shrines, 
springs, and chapel icons had no healing powers. He criticized the 
clergy for exploiting the ignorance of the peasantry and denounced 
witch-burnings and all manner of superstition. Nor does one find 
simple-minded anti-Protestant rhetoric in the Samogitian Diocese. He 
blamed many of the successes of the Reformation on the corruption of 
the Catholic clergy, especially Bishop Jerzy Petkiewicz.37 Overall, 
one gets the impression that Valantius’s Samogitian Diocese is a dis- 
passionate chronicle of his diocese. He cited his sources carefully, and 
he used a variety of them like archival materials, manuscripts, printed 
material, works of the then known chroniclers from Kojatowicz to 
Stryjkowski, diocesan archives as well as the works of Daukantas and 
Narbutt. But Valantius also made factual mistakes,38 and his research 
was not exhaustive. Only in comparison to Daukantas and Narbutt 
does Valanéius seem like a more critical historian. He did not embel- 
lish his history with transparently legendary incidents like the cutting 
down of the pagan oak tree, which Daukantas accepted as fact. Yet, 
Valantius recounts that pagan Lithuania had a high priest {Krive 
Krivaitis], a Lithuanian version of a druid. The idea of a pagan high 
priest first appears in the chronicles of Peter Dusburg and Simon 
Gunau; no evidence, however, exists of such a priest in either old 
Lithuanian or old Baltic religions. Although the better historian, 
Valantius only dealt with one diocese, whereas Daukantas wrote 
about a nation. Of course, Daukantas and Valancius had different 
agendas in writing their histories. Valantius’s religious identity may 
have taken precedence over his national identity; where Daukantas 
was a nationalist, Valan¢ius remained equivocal. 
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Valantius organized the Samogitian Diocese into two books, the 
first of which is a rather dry chronology of bishops and their careers. 
He burdens the lay reader with parochial matters that include invento- 
ries of parishes and priests.39 He includes a twenty-seven page table 
that assesses the financial state of all the Samogitian parishes in 1841. 
Valantius mentions the names of patrons, amounts donated, and 
dilapidated wooden churches that need to be rebuilt in brick. Docu- 
mentation for this information no longer exists, making the 
Samogitian Diocese sometimes the only source for historians 
researching Samogitia. 

Part Two of the Samogitian Diocese deals with a greater variety 
of topics, from education to monasticism to church synods to ethno- 
graphic descriptions of Samogitian life. In general, Valantius’s ethno- 
graphic portraits and his descriptions of the Protestants entertain the 
reader more than the clerical history. When he starts preaching about 
language usage, he is less interesting. He repeats his argument for 
using Lithuanian in preaching to the peasantry. It served a double pur- 
pose since Lithuanian would have been a more effective weapon in 
the struggle against paganism and Protestantism.* 

Polish and Lithuanian historians have given Valan¢ius’s 
Samogitian Diocese rave reviews, but one wonders why. He airs quite 
a bit of dirty laundry over all sorts of petty intrigues, minor thefts of 
sacred objects, complaints about Jesuits and Piarists, and much that 
seems like ecclesiastical rumors or a polemic meant for the clergy. By 
recounting much gossip and concerns about behavior, Valancius 
implies a need for reform and sets a standard for his diocese. . 

Valan%ius wrote about the Lithuanian state tangentially, often 
sounding like a preacher rather than a historian, especially as he 
discusses Samogitia’s economic decline starting with the 1831 insur- 
rection.4! Yet, he gives the impression of being respectful to the 
established authority of the Polish clergy, the landlords, and the 
Russian government. Whereas Daukantas saw Jogaila as a villain in 
Lithuanian history, Valantius did not portray any conflict between 
Jogaila and his cousin Vytautas. As a Christian king Jogaila deserved 
the respect of the Lithuanians. In another twist, Valantius claimed that 
the Teutonic Knights imposed Christianity on Lithuania, but Jogaila 
and Vytautas performed the actual christening of Lithuania, with the 
Poles almost absent from the 1387 event. Valantius is also something 
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of a determinist in his belief that inevitably Lithuania would have 
accepted Christianity without pressure from anyone.42 

Valan¢ius produced two other works of historical interest. In 
1872 he wrote Pasakojimas Antano Tretininko [The Tale of Anthony 
Tretininkas], which was published in America in 1891. The second 
work he never meant to publish. He left behind five notebooks of his 
memoirs written in Polish,43 which were collected, translated and 
edited by Juozas Tumas-Vaizgantas (1869-1933),44 entitled Pastabos 
paciam sau [Remarks to Myself].45 

Remarks to Myself is among the most interesting works ever 
written by ValanZius. Although much of the book deals with personal 
memories of his years in the seminary, he gives an insight into his 
world and the world of mid-nineteenth-century Lithuania. Again, he 
shows his conservatism by writing about 1848 and his fear of revolu- 
tion in Poland because of what happened in Italy, France, and 
Germany.46 Valantius writes a captivating account of the soldiers 
returning home after serving in the Russian army in Poland in 1848 
and spreading cholera in Samogitia.47 Furthermore, he writes about 
his audience with tsar Nicholas I, recalling a conversation between 
himself and the tsar. The tsar tells Valantius, 


I am most concerned that a foreign influence does not come into 
my state; therefore I trust that you, the bishop, with your influ- 
ence would stop the walking over of our subjects into Prussia. “T 
am concerned, most enlightened Sir!” answered the bishop. 
“What is the mood in Samogitia these days?” The tsar asked 
further. “In 1831 that land transgressed against us.” “That is 
correct most enlightened Lord!” answered the bishop. “But the 
Samogitians would have never done something like that if it had 
not been for the chaos in Poland. Our lords, mostly Germans, 
followed the lead of the Poles. And although I did not like that, I 
can guarantee that this will not repeat itself, that is, if no foreign 
power comes in and orders the residents to pick up arms.” The 
tsar then smashed his fist on the table and said: “I am not afraid 
of a foreign power; having a war at home is worse.” With an 
affectionate face he bowed and said “Goodbye, bishop.” He 

' wanted to kiss the bishop’s hand, but out of shyness the bishop 
did not allow the tsar to kiss his hand.48 
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The tsar’s attitude toward a liberal Prussia, the blame Valanéius put 
on the Poles for the 1831 insurrection, the reference to a foreign 
power (most likely France), and their mutual deference, tell us more 
about ValanZéius’s fears than about the character of the tsar. But there 
was also suspicion on the tsar’s part, as evidenced later when Nicholas 
I sent spies to check on Valanéius’s activities during the Crimean war. 
After the spies would report back to their superiors, the government 
usually fined Valantéius for some minor infraction. 

In his memoirs Valanéius gives an account of the 1863 insur- 
rection from the local view point of Varniai, the diocesan see. The 
insurrectionaries angered Valan¢ius more for their thievery than for 
any political issue over which Valanéius and the insurrectionaries 
might have disagreed. He also disliked the insurrectionaries’ mani- 
festo, which told the Lithuanians to consider themselves Poles now.49 
Valanéius continued his memoirs, but he often got bogged down in 
diocesan or parochial matters, although occasionally he wrote about 
how a parish fared in the 1863 insurrection. Valantius did not write 
his memoirs chronologically. In between church matters, he put in 
some short biographies of famous Samogitians such as Daukantas and 
Iwinski. Ultimately, Remarks to Myself is not a history nor does one 
get a clear picture of Valanéius’s Lithuanian national identity from it. 
Its strength lies in Valanéius’s description of events from a local 
perspective. 

The Tale of Anthony Tretininkas is a series of children’s stories 
told by a fictitious teacher Anthony, who taught in an underground 
elementary school. Between the stories about a magical country of 
dogs, Valantius included stories about the 1863 insurrection, in which 
he preached about the futility of the uprising. Anthony also tells the 
children about Lithuanian castles, and then Valanéius proceeded to list 
all of the castle ruins in Lithuania. Anthony entertains the children 
with stories of the “blood thirsty” Teutonic Knights. ValanGius 
mentioned some of the feats of the Lithuanian medieval Grand Duke 
Gediminas and the Lithuanian King Mindaugas. ValanZius even cited 
some of the sources for his stories. In other words, he included foot- 
notes in a children’s book. In spite of his label as a critical historian, 
Valantius relied primarily on Narbutt’s History of the Lithuanian 
Nation, Voigt’s History of Prussia, and Peter Dusburg’s chronicles. 
The Tale of Anthony Tretininkas is a charming little book, but it is not 
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history. At best, it is a popularization meant to instruct peasants how 
to read and behave. - 

After the 1863 uprising, under Russian pressure Valanéius may 
have become more Lithuanian, but when he wrote Samogitian 
Diocese in 1848, he did not have the prerequisite anti-Polonism to be 
a conscious nationalist like Daukantas. Valanéius manifests his 
Lithuanian national identity in the Samogitian Diocese, but it is based 
on language and region not on feeling. In this sense he was more of a 
provincial Samogitian than Daukantas and the later Auszra national- 
ists, who no longer saw Samogitia and Lithuania as two separate 
places. 

Concluding that Valantius was a better historian than Daukantas 
also seems too simplistic. At times Daukantas could be a critical histo- 
rian, whereas sometimes Valantius’s concerns with church matters 
seem trivial. The biggest difference between Daukantas and Valanéius 
is their view of what Lithuania was. Where Daukantas saw a nation 
and a state separated from Poland, Valancius saw a Samogitian dio- 
cese where religious issues took precedence over culture and politics. 
Even when Valantius complained about the appointment of Polish 
bishops to Samogitia who had no knowledge of the language or the 
people, he was not blatantly anti-Polish like Daukantas. Unlike bishop 
Baranauskas, no one can question Valanéius’s Lithuanian credentials, 
but he seems too conservative, too careful, ultimately too concerned 
with religion to be a proto-nationalist. Where Daukantas did not care 
about the insurrections because he thought they were Polish affairs, 
Valanéius proclaimed his opposition to the insurrections for pragmatic 
reasons. He knew they would not succeed. 

Valanéius echoed Stanevitius and Jucevitius in writing that, “In 
our time period it seems that people have run out of things to do and 
so they find happiness in old things. Learned men are collecting all 
sorts of antiques and writing new books for all the people.”59 Clearly 
Valancius knew of the Lithuanistics movement, but he wrote his 
Samogitian Diocese three years before becoming a bishop. After his 
consecration, his activities became more political. Essentially he no 
longer wrote history. 

Valanéius’s contribution to Lithuanian historiography rests on the 
Samogitian Diocese. {t stands out as a scientific contrast to the works 
of the Romantic writers. The problem with Valanéius’s work is that it 
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was too narrow in scope to help in the formation of a national con- 
sciousness. It furthered Lithuanian historiography but not Lithuanian 
nationalism. Nor did Valantius create a scientific school of historiog- 
raphy. In this respect Stanevitius preceded ValanCius in attempting to 
write scientific histories. Essentially Valantius’s political and social 
work in the Lithuanian national rebirth was too important and too 
multifaceted for him to spend time researching Lithuania’s past. 
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Vil 
“THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF 
AUSZRA AND THE AUSRININKAI 


Homines historiarum ignari semper sunt pueri. 
Roman saying 
Die Sprache ist unsere Geschichte. 
JACOB GRIMM 


AUSZRA 


The first Lithuanian national newspaper, Auszra [Dawn], was 
published in 1883 near Tilsit. It symbolizes the start of the Lithuanian 
national rebirth. Of course, no one publication, person, or event can 
start a movement that had a variety of social, economic, political and 
psychological aspects. Nevertheless, Auszra provides an insight into 
the world of the late nineteenth-century Lithuanian intelligentsia. 
Although only forty issues of Auszra ever appeared, it had immense 
significance. Auszra showed Lithuanians that they were not just 
peasants but a nation. It crystallized many ill-defined ideas of the 
Lithuanistics movement. Before Auszra’s appearance the issue of a 
separate national identity for Lithuanians had not been fully articu- 
lated. Auszra went beyond expressing a national identity. It started to 
flirt with Lithuanian nationalism, that is, with the idea of a Lithuanian 
nation-state. 

Most of the pre-Auszra periodicals were odd series, religious or 
non-political publications. A German scholarly society, the Litauische 
Literrarische Gesellshaft, also put out an informational bulletin but its 
antiquarian German outlook did not appeal to the new Lithuanians 
like Dr. Jonas Basanavitius (1851-1927).! During the press ban, 
Lithuanians published in Prussia and the United States. The Germans 
financed or controlled newspapers like Lietuvixka Ceitung (1878- 
1939) and Keleivis (1849-1880), which were intended for distribution 
in Lithuania Minor (Prussia), not in Russian Lithuania. Even though 
some Lithuanian readers complained about the Gothic letters used in 
Prussia, at least the Germans allowed the Lithuanians to print in a 
form of the Latin alphabet. 
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An earlier version of Auszra began modestly when a group of 
Lithuanian students in Moscow produced a hand-written and mimeo- 
graphed paper as early as 1880-1881. When the Russian government 
denied them permission to publish a Lithuanian newspaper in Vilnius, 
Jonas Slitipas (1861-1944), a University of Moscow student, proposed 
to publish Auszra in Prussia. The printer, Jurgis MikSas, objected to 
Slitipas because he considered Sliipas a radical, and so Mik8as and 
Vi8telis, another editor, chose Basanavitius as the editor. They sent 
Auszra in sealed envelopes to selected addresses in Lithuania, or book 
smugglers carried it across the German-Russian border. 

The Auszra period (1883-1886) did not produce historians of the 
caliber that the University of Vilnius had in the early nineteenth 
century. Not one professionally trained historian numbered among the 
editors and writers of Auszra. Nevertheless, several of the 
Ausrininkai2 like Basanavitius and Slitipas had some undergraduate 
training in history. Though Basanavicius did some original research in 
Lithuanian history, ethnography and folklore, he was primarily a pub- 
licist who evolved into a politician eventually becoming sympathetic 
to the nationalist party in inter-war Lithuania. Like Basanavitius, 
many Ausrininkai were historians or poets at heart who needed a 
profession like medicine to make a living. 

Fostering the use of the Lithuanian language may have had 
primacy in Auszra, but promoting the study of a national history was 
also important for the Ausrininkai. Basanavitius, the patriarch of the 
Lithuanian national rebirth and the first editor of Auszra, wrote in the 
introduction to the first issue that, f 


...we will concern ourselves with spreading among our brothers 
news about our nation’s ancient deeds...we will not forget to 
collect and write about all sorts of Lithuanian monuments and 
ruins from which we can learn about the life, nature, habits, and 
the old religion of our grandparents.3 


The first issue of Auszra included an article about Lithuania’s castles 
and an article about Daukantas. The Ausrininkai tried to “naturalize’”’4 
Lithuanian ruins, and they rediscovered a “new national hero,” 
Daukantas. 
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Auszra appeared during the press ban, which lasted from 1864 to 
1904. After the enthusiastic participation of Lithuanians in the 1863 
insurrection, the Russian authorities, partly in retribution, partly in the 
belief that the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was an ancient Russian 
territory, decided it was time to Russify the Lithuanians. Russian ad- 
ministrators concluded that they would achieve their goal by breaking 
the Polish szlachta in Lithuania.> In a letter to the minister of the 
interior the governor general of Vilnius, K. Kaufman wrote, “Now it 
is high time to replace the Polish influence in Lithuania not only with 
the Orthodox faith, but also with the Russian nation’s laws...and at 
the same time to retain the ancient historical ties that have existed 
between Lithuania and Russia.”6 A policy of forced Russification 
would seek to replace the process of cultural Polonization in Lithua- 
nia. 

Nevertheless, the way in which the Russians implemented the 
press ban furthered Polonization. The ban forbade the publication and 
importation of Lithuanian books and periodicals printed in what was 
the Polonized Latin alphabet used by the Lithuanians. The Russians | 
permitted the use of a specially adapted Cyrillic script called 
“grazhdanka.” By changing the alphabet, the Russians hoped the 
Lithuanian language would replace Polish, thus Lithuanian literacy 
would be in the Cyrillic alphabet thereby drawing the Lithuanians and 
Russians closer to each other. About fifty Lithuanian books, primarily 
religious, appeared in the grazhdanka alphabet. Virtually all were 
government publications. Bishop Valanéius gave his imprimatur only 
to the early editions. Later he came out in opposition to the press ban. 
Paradoxically, the Russians allowed the sale of Polish books in 
Lithuania. This limited the spread of Lithuanian literature to older 
Lithuanian prayer books and religious writings. With time, the older 
Lithuanian books began to disappear, and Polish books filled the 
vacuum. 

Partly because of the intellectual groundwork that Daukantas, 
Valanéius, and the learned Samogitians of the Lithuanistics movement 
had laid, the press ban provoked a sharp Lithuanian response that 
culminated in a successful movement of book smugglers and the 
publication of nationalist newspapers like Auszra and it successors. 
Although Russification failed to turn Lithuanians into Orthodox 
Russians, it played a role in driving a wedge between Poles and 
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Lithuanians. The political struggle between Poles and Russians for 
Polish independence continued, but Lithuanians would now begin to 
seek cultural autonomy for themselves and no longer follow the lead 
of Poles. 

For a variety of reasons, such as the closing of the University of 
Vilnius, the press ban, and the unsuccessful insurrections, young 
Lithuanians had to go elsewhere to experience the freedom of engag- 
ing in something other than the limited economic or intellectual 
opportunities offered in Lithuania. Some emigrated to America, where 
because of their Catholicism, parishes lumped them together with the 
Poles. Richer peasant families could send their sons to the Universi- 
ties of Moscow and St. Petersburg, but Russians also regarded Lithua- 
nian Catholics as Poles. Away from home the émigré learned that he 
was a Lithuanian and that he resented being associated with the Poles. 
Precisely where the Lithuanian national rebirth started is beyond the 
scope of this study, but scholars seem to agree it was outside of 
Lithuania Major.7 

The Ausrininkai represented a post-serfdom generation made up 
of the children of well-to-do peasants. Although many of them 
received an education in Russian universities, they all had a strong 
Polish cultural background. If the Ausrininkai wanted to learn about 
Lithuania’s past, they did so in Polish. As was the case of the older 
generation of activists of the Lithuanistics movement, the Ausrininkai 
corresponded among themselves and kept their diaries in Polish. 
Many of the them, simultaneously published in Polish or Russian 
newspapers and in Auszra. The Poles often learned about Auszra’s 
hostility toward them through the articles of the Ausrininkai published 
in the Polish language St. Petersburg magazine Kraj [Homeland]. The 
Ausrininkai were not as closely tied to the idea of a joint Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth as the Lithuanistics movement partici- 
pants had been. Whereas the older generation had maintained their 
loyalty to the idea of the Union of Lublin, the Ausrininkai would not. 
From the days of the old University of Vilnius, Daukantas’s voice 
echoed more strongly in Auszra than anyone else’s. 

The Ausrininkai were what Jézef Chlebowczyk calls the 
“visionary-activists” who personally sacrificed their lives for a cause 
that their contemporaries often perceived as a mirage.8 “Awakening” 
Lithuanians to their national identity in the nineteenth century 
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certainly seemed impractical. While many pre-Auszra activists had 
been unclear about their national identity, essentially being hybrid 
Polish-Lithuanians, Auszra resurrected Daukantas’s anti-Polonism and 
definition of what a Lithuanian was. A Lithuanian could not be a Pole, 
a Russian, a Jew, or a German. Of course socioeconomic antagonisms 
between lord and peasant also played a role in anti-Polish attitudes. A 
literate Lithuanian peasant no longer wanted the domination of the 
Polish lord. The Polish szlachta had failed twice in its leadership role 
during the insurrections. The insurrection of 1863 marked the last 
time Lithuanians would fight for an independent Poland. Polish 
independence would mean a permanent union of Lithuania with 
Poland. Some Poles and Lithuanians considered the breakup of 
Polish-Lithuanian solidarity tantamount to playing into the hands of 
the Russians. Despite this sentiment, Lithuanians moved in the 
direction of independence with Auszra as their banner. To be sure 
independence was unthinkable in 1883, but clearly Auszra reflected a 
nationalist movement that became stronger with time. 

Auszra had articles on every imaginable subject, including 
reports on life in America, book reviews, poetry, history, politics, 
health, agriculture, and ethnography. Basanavitius declared in the first 
issue that Auszra would deal only with cultural matters, and Auszra 
published more poems and articles on history than anything else. Its 
greatest importance may have been in standardizing the Lithuanian 
language. But in spite of Basanavitius’s cultural interests and apoliti- 
cal pronouncements, Auszra very quickly also took up a nationalist 
agenda. Because the contributors printed it in Prussia and distributed 
it in the Russian empire, they showed a certain deference to, if not 
fear of, both the Kaiser and the Tsar. Because the Lithuanians hoped 
to regain the right to publish in the Latin alphabet, they did not want 
to unduly offend the Tsarist government. Of course, this deference did 
not have to carry over to the Poles. 

In a relatively short time, from 1883 to 1886, Auszra hada 
succession of five editors. The two most important editors were 
Basanavitius and Sliipas. Basanavicius represented the liberal 
romantic view, whereas Slitipas represented a socialist position.9 
While there was no ideological consistency, these two dominant 
figures of Auszra determined its outlook. The differences between 
Basanavitius and Sliipas did not represent a major disagreement 
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between the two. Culture, language, economics, and social status took 
precedence over religion. Basanavitius and Slitpas represented a 
younger intelligentsia with its own nationalist agenda, who did not 
maintain the institutional loyalties that the Lithuanian clergy did with 
the Polish hierarchy. In an article about Simonas Daukantas, Slidpas 
criticized Bishop Valantius for mistreating him.!° Such criticism of 
Valantius was tantamount to anti-clericalism. Misunderstanding the 
secularism of Basanavitius and Sliipas, peasants would denounce 
Slitpas as an atheist. These two editors made Auszra combative, 
secular, and nationalist. 

Slitipas introduced politics and economics into what ostensibly 
was supposed to be a cultural newspaper. He wrote, “It is not enough 
to love Lithuania and its heroic past. I cannot agree that the sole 
reason for Lithuania’s downfall was forgetting our language. We must 
look for Lithuania’s downfall in the living standards of the people.”!! 

During the late nineteenth century, Romanticism reigned over 
Lithuanian historiography but at times Slidpas rejected this type of 
sentimental idealization of history. Because both Slidpas and 
Basanavitius brought their scientific backgrounds in medicine to the 
study of history, they could be more critical. As will be seen later, 
however, Sliiipas was never consistent. Though often wrong in their 
historical theories and research, they believed that history should be 
based on facts. Facts could answer questions such as 1) who are the 
Lithuanians? 2) where did they come from? 3) what are their cultural 
achievements worth?!2 In many ways the Ausrininkai picked up 
where Daukantas had left off, but considering that almost twenty 
years had past since Daukantas’s death, they had not progressed a 
great deal beyond Daukantas’s and Narbutt’s simplistic idealization of 
Lithuania’s past. Though they usually did not specify their sources, 
when the Ausrininkai cited a source, they routinely relied on the same 
old Stryjkowski, Narbutt, and Kraszewski. They were not yet fully 
aware of Lithuanian sources. 

For all of the articles about the Russians, German, and Jews, the 
most consistent theme throughout Auszra was its anti-Polonism. 
“Hatred of Poles,” was not Auszra’s slogan as some Polish authors 
have claimed, but it could have been.!3 Basanavitius set the tone for 
all of Auszra’s history when he wrote, ae es, : 
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Who knows us better than the Poles.... In the name of love and 
fraternity we became one with the Poles in our political life, and 
some Lithuanian boyars took up the Polish language...but after 
many hardships the Poles do not consider us equal.... What have 
the Poles done for us after these hundreds of years? They did not 
even let us have our own church services. Dziennik Poznariski 
congratulates us for saving our language but in reality they want 
to destroy us.!4 


He wrote further, 


Well okay! The Poles say that they raised and preserved etc. our 
past in their poetry. But who we ask wrote those songs about 
Lithuania’s past, which have been made famous throughout 
Europe in the name of Polish poetry? The answer is short: 
Lithuanians! Adam Mickiewicz, L. Kondratowicz, J. I. Kraszew- 
ski, T. Lenartowicz, Chodzko, Odyniec, Asnyk, and many more 
lesser poets -- have Lithuanian, not Polish last names; and in 
their veins flows Lithuanian blood. If they did not write in 
Lithuanian about their beloved Lithuanian past, then that is the 
fault of Polish influence on Lithuania.... Naruszewicz, Lelewel, 
Aleksandrowicz, Girsztautt, Miskucki, and other famous scholars 
support the Lithuanians. M. Copernicus had nothing in common 
with the Poles, because he was a Germanized Prussian, in whose 
veins flowed Lithuanian blood. Oh, Kosciuszko, the world 
famous commander, was he not a Lithuanian?!5 


Historical truth is no longer the goal; nationalism is. 

Many Poles sympathetic to the Lithuanian national rebirth did not 
know what to make of this Lithuanian antipathy.!6 Some Poles and 
Lithuanians tried to reconcile their differences. However, every 
attempt back-fired and aggravated relations further.!’? The Polish 
newspaper Dziennik Poznariski [Poznan Daily] and Auszra especially 
went at each other’s throats. After initially congratulating Auszra, 
Dziennik Poznariski could not leave unchallenged the various accusa- 
tions made against the Poles. The Lithuanians found the view of the 
Dziennik Poznariski that the Lithuanians were “Poles who spoke dif- 
ferently” particularly distasteful. For its part, the Dziennik Poznariski 
found any talk of Lithuanian autonomy separate from Poland but 
within the Russian empire as Muscovite inspired.!8 
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Tactically, the Lithuanians did not want to antagonize unduly the 
Russians or the Germans; the Ausrininkai, however, were not merely 
Russian or German stooges trying to destroy Lithuanian-Polish soli- 
darity. In 1953 Mykolas BirziSka explained who published Auszra: 


The Poles considered it the work of the Muscovites aimed 
against the Poles, the Muscovites considered it the work of the 
Poles or the Prussians against the Muscovites, while the 
Prussians believed it was the work of the Muscovites and Poles 
aimed against the Prussians. Few outsiders could imagine that it 
really was the work of the Lithuanians. These Lithuanians owed 
nothing to anyone. Auszra tried to avoid criticizing the Prussians 
because the paper was located there, and they were careful about 
alienating the Muscovites, hoping to regain the right to publish 
their own newspaper.!9 


It seems that Poles could not understand the Lithuanian attitude that 
the Poles were oppressors. Nor could the Poles understand a Lithua- 
nian movement without them.20 

In line with this new Lithuanian independence, Basanavitius and 
the Ausrininkai distanced themselves from Polish politics and espe- 
cially from the 1863 Insurrection. He wrote, 


The Lithuanians have never raised their hand against Moscow or 
Prussia. When the Poles had many of their lords participate in the 
uprising of 1863 they dragged a minority of the Lithuanians into 
this affair and that is why the Russians forbade the Lithuanians to 
publish books. The Russians blamed the Lithuanians for the sins 
of others...the Poles can print their books not only in Poland but 
in Vilnius and St. Petersburg.... 2! 


The problem was that the Polonized upper classes in the territory 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania saw their history as a subdivision of 
Polish history. In an article about Polish-Lithuanian relations, 
Stanislovas Raila wrote that the Polonized Lithuanian boyars should 
take their place in the Lithuanian nation. Not only peasants made up 
the nation. He wrote that the Lithuanians did not require the boyars to 
reject their Polish language and culture. Nevertheless, the Lithuanians 
demanded that the lords change their attitudes toward the language 
and toward the union between Poland and Lithuania.22 Of course, 
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Lithuanian-Polish antagonism had its roots in class issues rather than 
politics. The Lithuanian intelligentsia was of peasant origins while the 
Poles had been their lords. Perhaps the Polonized Lithuanian gentry 
did not participate in Auszra for these social reasons. 

Auszra never had a program, nor did it define its goals beyond a 
desire for a free press and a linguistic nationalism. Its circulation did 
not surpass one thousand, and although it only lasted three years, it 
started something. Soon after Auszra ceased publication in 1886, new 
newspapers with a wider readership appeared. The conservative cleri- 
cal Sviesa [Light] and the more militant socialist paper Varpas [Bell] 
appeared soon after Auszra’s demise. The AuSrininkai had a strong 
sense of a Lithuanian national identity,23 but they never addressed the 
issue of what a Lithuanian state would be like. Only later in their 
careers did Basanavitius and Slitpas call for Lithuanian independ- 
ence. Yet, Auszra defined what Lithuanians Were and what Lithuani- 
ans should do: Lithuanians should become educated and prosperous, 
should unite and live in Lithuania, should attempt to speak Lithuanian, 
and perhaps what is most important, they should feel Lithuanian. 
Auszra’s strength lay in its basic idea of Lithuanianness. Ultimately 
Auszra’s weaknesses and inconsistencies were minor. Whether the 
articles were about cabin-building, history, or health, they defined 
what a Lithuanian should be. Under Russian and German rule and 
under Polish cultural domination, the problem of a small ethnic group 
creating a nation was not at all certain. Nevertheless, the AuSrininkai 
started to articulate Lithuanian nationalism that sveniauy. would 
inspire a mass movement. 

Defining and mapping Lithuania ethnically also beseit in Auszra. 
The AusSrininkai laid to rest any confusion about who the Lithuanians 
were. The Samogitians, the Highlanders (Aukstaitiai)24 and possibly 
the “Lithuanian szlachta of Polish Culture” were Lithuanians. Auszra 
excluded Poles from the Congress Kingdom and Russians, Germans, 
and Jews from the Lithuanian nation. Exceptions could be made for 
those who were particularly active in the Lithuanian movement, but in 
general blood and history would determine whether a person could be 
a Lithuanian. Adding language and a sense of belonging to the 
Lithuanian movement, the AuSrininkai began to exclude many of the 
residents of the old Grand Duchy of Lithuania from their nation. 
Because the Poles and the Lithuanians were so intermixed culturally, 
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the Lithuanian reaction against the Poles had to be that much stronger. 
It was time to choose who you were. You had to be a Pole or a 
Lithuanian and not some type of hybrid or a citizen of a dead Grand 
Duchy. Geographically, the Ausrininkai kept things vague. Lithuania 
would include the regions of Samogitia, Vilnius, Grodno, and any 
place that the Ausrininkai believed was populated by Polonized or 
Russianized Lithuanians.25 

The Ausrininkai believed that beside idealizing Lithuania’s past, 
history had to elevate the national consciousness. They wanted to use 
the past as a springboard to the future. In other words, Lithuania’s fu- 
ture should be like its medieval past—powerful and great. In contrast 
to the nineteenth-century cultural, linguistic, and political weakness of 
Lithuania, the past had relevance to the present as a lesson on how to 
regain or achieve Lithuania’s former greatness. 

As much of an atheist bogeyman as Slidipas was, after he left 
Auszra, interest in it declined. More than anything Auszra needed sub- 
scribers. Attempts to gain permission for the legal distribution of 
Auszra came to nought. Sending Auszra through the mail required 
sympathetic officials, who did not always exist, whereas many of the 
book smugglers carrying Auszra into Lithuania considered it “pagan” 
literature.26 Book smugglers often suffered at the hands of tsarist 
authorities and the conservative Catholic population. By aiming 
Auszra at the intelligentsia, the Au3rininkai automatically limited its 
appeal and reading audience. Peasants bought Auszra’s calendar more 
than the newspaper itself. 

The last two editors of Auszra were Martynas Jankus (1858- 
1946)27 and Jurgis MikSas?8 (1862-1903). Neither one of these two 
well-intentioned Lithuanian patriots had the education or force of 
character that Basanavicius or Slidpas had. According to 
Basanavitius, Jankus accused Mik&as of squandering money that they 
had intended to use for publishing.2? Petty squabbles abounded. The 
owner of Auszra’s printing press, MikSas, needed to make a profit, 
which meant that when MikSas went broke, Auszra closed. As can be 
seen from the plethora of newspapers which it spawned, Auszra 
closed for financial reasons, not for a lack of interest. 

Lithuanians have given the Auszra period a special name— 
Ausros Gadyné. It lasted for only three years, and yet it was symboli- 
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cally a dividing line between the old and new Lithuania. Before 1883, 
Lithuanian culture was a subdivision of Polish culture. Daukantas and 
a handful of others may have been exceptions, but the national senti- 
ments expressed by writers like Mickiewicz or Kraszewski were the 
rule. After 1883 the Lithuanian activists undertook to make their 
culture “pure.” The Lithuanian intelligentsia began deliberately to 
divest themselves of their Polish ties and influences. A Lithuanian 
might still speak Polish better than Lithuanian, but publicly he had to 
make the effort to talk or write Lithuanian. Perhaps because of their 
own insecurity about the purity of their Lithuanianness, many activists 
had to shout loudly about how much they hated the Poles to prove to 
themselves and the Poles that they were in fact Lithuanians. More- 
over, Auszra forced its readers to choose their national identity. 
Emotional testimonials abound from people who considered them- 
selves Polish patriots but after reading Auszra “awakened” to their 
“true” Lithuanian identity. While the motives for a change in national 
identity are often suspect, the sincerity of such conversions should not 
be automatically impugned. 

As much animosity as there was between the two peoples, Poles 
and Lithuanians lived side by side in Europe and America and would 
invariably clash with each other over issues such as the language used 
in church or the spelling of names and ultimately the nationality the 
Russian or American authorities would label them with. It seems that 
initially the Lithuanians could not get by without the Poles, whereas 
by the late nineteenth century the Poles did not want to let go of the 
Lithuanians. 

Some have claimed that Auszra introduced its readership to 
positivism, liberalism, socialism, and even communism.?? While 
some of the Ausrininkai had access to the latest Western European 
publications, many of the articles in Auszra were merely sociological 
or just too naive to be socialist. Writers like Slidpas toyed with 
socialism and even anarchism but ultimately he was too much of a 
nationalist to associate himself with either Polish or Russian revolu- 
tionaries. Only the context of a late nineteenth-century peasant nation 
made activists like the editors of Auszra seem radical. In reality, most 
of the AuSrininkai were socially and politically conservative. They did 
not call for any type of revolution. 
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Historiographically, the Lithuanians were not doing anything that 
Europeans as a whole were not doing. Many nineteenth century 
nations created histories connecting their past with ancient civiliza- 
tions.3! Ernest Renan maintained that, “The worship of ancestors is 
understandably justifiable... A heroic past, of great men of glory, that 
is the social principle on which the national idea rests.”32 Indeed, if a 
heroic past is missing the chances of nationalism developing are 
small.33 One could learn the Lithuanian language but history had to be 
inherited, or at least the Lithuanian activists thought so. History linked 
the Lithuanians with an imagined past. It became a secular religion 
that could ensure a measure of immortality.34 One of the AuSrininkai, 
Mikotaj Akielewicz, wrote, “A nation’s history must be on every 
individual’s lips, only then will the nation be immortal.”35 If nation- 
alism became a surrogate religion for the Lithuanians, then Auszra 
became its prayer book. The high priest of this religion was Jonas 
Basanavitius, the first editor of Auszra. 


JONAS BASANAVICIUS 


Basanavitius participated in virtually every major event in the 
creation of the modern Lithuanian state. He took part in its rebirth, 
and on February 16, 1918, he was the first to sign the Lithuanian 
Declaration of Independence. Unlike his predecessors in the Lithua- 
nistics movement, Basanavitius did not come from Samogitia nor was 
he a petty nobleman. Born in VilkaviSkis county in the Congress 
Kingdom of Poland, Basanavitius attended the high school in 
Marijampole. After the 1863 insurrection, the high school’s language 
of instruction changed from Polish to Russian, and the Russians 
allowed Lithuanian language classes twice a week after school. While 
in high school, Basanavitius read the works of Stryjkowski, Dtugosz, 
Krémer, and Guagnini. He also recorded Lithuanian folk songs and 
legends. By 1873 he had graduated from high school and set off for 
the University of Moscow where he majored in history. The Russians 
had established a scholarship for Lithuanian students who went to the 
Marijampolé and Suwatki high schools to attended Moscow Univer- 
sity. By offering these scholarships, the Russians hoped to draw 
prospective Lithuanian students away from Warsaw University. In 
Moscow he attended the lectures of the famous Russian historian 
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Sergei Solov’ev (1820-1879). He also began to collect material from 
the university and Rumiancev libraries for a biography of the Grand 
Duke Kestutis (ca. 1300-1382). Because of financial difficulties and 
the unlikely possibility of getting a teaching position in Lithuania, 
Basanavitius changed his major to medicine. 

After he finished his medical studies, Basanavitius settled in 
Bulgaria for financial reasons. He lived there intermittently and 
eventually received Bulgarian citizenship and embroiled himself in 
Bulgarian politics. The peripatetic Basanavitius traveled throughout 
Bulgaria, Germany, and Austria; and in fact, for much of his life 
Basanavitius did not live in Lithuania.3 Although Basanavitius was 
the symbolic leader of Auszra, while in Prague he officially edited 
only the first three issues. While he continued to contribute to Auszra, 
Basanavitius was a distant figure. He was out of touch with the reali- 
ties of publishing in Prussia. Nevertheless, he continued to publish 
Lithuanian songs, riddles, and folk tales in Mitteilungen der 
Litauischen Literarischen Gesellschaft and Lithuanian publications 
that succeeded Auszra. Over a lifetime Basanavitius collected and 
published more than three hundred songs and approximately one 
thousand folk tales. Ethnology and history consumed Basanavitius. 

History for Basanavitius was more than an avocation. It was his 
lifelong passion. Although Basanavitius knew of the latest contribu- 
tions of the social sciences to historical research, his nationalist 
agenda influenced his view of the past. Much like his predecessors 
Narbutt, Kraszewski, and Daukantas, Basanavicius believed that by 
studying the peasantry, the modern historian could discover a nation’s 
history. Having rejected the possibility of supernatural occurrences in 
history, Basanavitius believed in the validity of using myths and folk 
culture as a source in understanding a nation’s character. Before the 
historian could accomplish that, Basanavicius thought the historian 
had to discover the origins of that nation.37 

As was true of many Lithuanian activists, the origins of the 
Lithuanians obsessed Basanavitius. As a historian, Basanavicius con- 
sidered it his most important task to prove that the Lithuanians were 
the descendants of the Thracians and Phrygians.38 According to the 
German historians, von Hellwald, Miiller, and Fligier, the Thracians 
brought civilization to the Greeks.39 If Basanavitius could draw a 
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connection between the Greeks, Thracians, and Lithuanians, then that 
would somehow prove the high level of prehistoric Lithuanian culture. 
While in Vienna and Prague, he collected a library of more than two 
thousand books on the subject. Traveling in Bulgaria, Basanavitius 
noticed similarities between Bulgarian and Lithuanian toponyms, 
customs, and songs. He wrote extensively in German and Lithuanian 
on this theory.40 Even when scholars had disproved Basanavitius’s 
theories, he continued down this intellectual dead end. 

The 1880’s were also a time of intense biblical studies. Like 
many Romantics Basanavicius believed that biblical stories and the 
myths and legends of antiquity could help unravel the mysteries of 
history. Evidently the Oxford-professor Archibald Seyce’s published 
speech on “The Hittites in Asia Minor” and William Wright's efforts 
to find the Hittite empire influenced Basanavitius.4! Basanavitius 
selected his sources from a variety of disciplines. He took Heinrich 
Schliemann’s discovery of Troy and used it to elaborate his theories. 
He related Daedalus and his Labyrinth and Aesop’s fables to Lithua- 
nian stories. Like his predecessors Basanavitius imposed Lithuanian 
mythology on the Olympic pantheon. He connected many Lithuanian 
stories to Minoan stories, and he associated Zeus with the Lithuanian 
God of Thunder. In an arcane argument Basanavicius brought in 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Homer to draw his connections between 
the Thracians, the Trojans, the Greeks, and eventually the Lithuani- 
ans. Basanavitius did not create or falsify his sources. He believed in 
the scientific basis for his theories, and he believed that his writings 
were more than just nationalist polemics. Nevertheless, if something 
was useful for his theories but uncorroborated, he would include 
unproven facts into his writings. Today his theories have almost no 
scholarly value. 

Equally important for Basanavitius were his attempts to relate 
the Indo-Europeans to the Lithuanians. Basanavitius believed that the 
Lithuanian language would gain legitimacy if he could prove that it 
was more ancient than the other European languages. Basanavitius 
based his research on the findings of Rasmus Rask (1787-1832), the 
Danish philologist who laid the foundations of the science of 
comparative linguistics. Rask established the relationship between 
Lithuanian and the Slav, Greek, and Latin languages. The German 
linguist Franz Bopp (1791-1867) continued Rask’s work, and between 
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1833 and 1852, he published in six parts Vergleichende Grammatik 
des Sanskrit, Zend,- Griechischen, Lateinischen, Lithauischen, Alt- 
slawischen, Gotischen und Deutschen. In the light of these discoveries 
about the inter-relatedness of the Indian and European languages, 
scholars tried to find the ancestors of the Indo-Europeans. It was a 
rare romantic nationalist who did not try to equate his own people to 
the ancestors of the Indo-Europeans. 

Basanavitius based his theories about the Thracians and Phryg- 
ians on an incomplete understanding of linguistics. Basanavicius 
realized that the basis of Narbutt’s and Daukantas’s theories about 
Lithuania’s origins had very little to do with comparative linguistics. 
Yet, Basanavicius continued using the same methodology of compar- 
ing similar sounding words to prove his point. Unfortunately, if one 
does that, then one must conclude that every European language has 
its roots in Lithuanian. Basanavitius did not see the evolution of lan- 
guage. He would make leaps in reasoning, finding similarities 
between nineteenth-century Lithuanian and languages two- to four- 
thousand years old. 

Basanavitius also needed to respond to the accusations made by 
many medieval and nineteenth-century authors that the pagan Lithua- 
nians “lived almost like animals” or that they were “animals of the 
forest.”42 To answer this charge, Basanavitius looked to language. He 
maintained that because the Lithuanian language was so “perfect,” it 
could not be a barbarian tongue. He also believed that the Lithuanian 
language had given the Polish language more words than the Lithua- 
nian language borrowed from the Slavs. Basanavitius cited the Ger- 
man folklorist Franz Tetzner (1863-1919), who maintained that the 
Lithuanians had more songs than anybody in the world.43 According 
to the German linguist August Schleicher, because the Lithuanian 
language was older than Sanskrit, it could compete with Latin, Greek, 
and Indian in the perfection of its form.*4 Basanavitius also quoted 
from a host of other German linguists who in the nineteenth century 
were leaders in their field but whose findings today are outdated. 

Basanavitius started to define Lithuania geographically. Instead 
of seeing Lithuania as the old Grand Duchy, Basanavitius began to 
see Lithuania in linguistic and ethnic terms. Basanavitius believed 
that the prehistoric Balts lived in an area much larger than they did in 
the nineteenth century, as far west as the Oder and Elbe rivers in 
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Germany. He included Galicia, the Carpathian mountains, and the 
banks of the Vistula among the areas in which the prehistoric Lithua- 
nians lived.45 Again relying on secondary German and Polish sources, 
Basanavicius went into an exceptionally abstruse and contorted proof 
for his theory. Basanavitius never specified the borders of Lithuania 
exactly, but he wanted ones different from the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. 

At times Basanavitius’s proofs for his arguments are so dis- 
jointed that they look like tangents instead of proofs. He would often 
extensively examine a single word. In his Lietuviszkai Trakiszkos 
Studijos [Lithuanian Thracian Studies], he wrote a chapter each on the 
etymology of the words “nation” and “spirit.” He combined the ideas 
of spirit and religion to prove that the Lithuanian sense of nationhood 
was more advanced than that of the Slavs or the Germans. In an at- 
tempt to overwhelm the reader, he would present as many arguments 
as he could. 

Basanavitius also used all of the Polish authors mentioned in 
the previous chapters of this study. In other words, Basanavitius used 
a great many secondary sources but did very little original research. 
One of his few forays into research resulted in a book entitled Apie 
senoves pilis [About Ancient Lithuania’s Castles].46 Basanavitius 
collected and reprinted material from his original articles in Auszra. In 
this book he did not describe or scientifically analyze castle ruins, 
rather he retold popular legends of Lithuanians defending themselves 
against the Teutonic Knights. After that he would often drift into per- 
sonal recollections of his youth or a poetic description of castle sites. 
Imposing his own liberal beliefs onto his descriptions, Basanavicius 
believed that free Lithuanian workers built castles to defend against 
the Teutonic Knights and the Poles. He added that today the Lithua- 
nian would be served well to follow their forefathers example.47 
Basanavitius believed in a Lithuanian nation that would unite the 
people in a harmonious state free of foreigners and their influences. 
Similarly in Lietuviy kryZiai archeologijos Sviesoje [Lithuanian 
Crosses in the light of Archeology], Basanavitius made some inter- 
esting drawings of old folk crosses, but beyond that he wrote a work 
based primarily on the works of German linguists and Polish histori- 
ans. Although he published in German, French, and Russian, most of 
his histories were meant for a Lithuanian audience and not for foreign 
scholars. 
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Basanavitius wrote differently for outsiders, either attacking 
Poles or explaining the Lithuanian position to Russians or Germans. 
Basanavitius published his most polemical works in the St. Petersburg 
newspaper Novoe Vremia. The two articles, “Po povodu polskich 
radostej” [The Causes of Polish Happiness, 1883] and Polaki v Litve 
[The Poles in Lithuania, 1884], stirred such a debate between the 
Polish press and Basanavitius that he received the titles of a 
polakozerca [a Pole hater] and a Muscovite stooge.48 Basanavitius 
may have intended to aggravate Polish-Russian relations. He wanted 
to show the Russians that the Poles were still holding on to their 
Lithuanians and Catholics. Basanavitius wanted Russian help in 
breaking the Polish religious and cultural hold over the Lithuanians 
but without Russification. Some of the arguments about Polish- 
Lithuanian relations seem to have been between the Lithuanians 
themselves, like the poet Antanas Baranaskas and Basanavitius. 
Baranauskas, the future bishop of Sejny, represented Lithuanians who 
maintained loyalty to the idea of a Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth.49 Basanavitius typified a new generation of lay leadership 
who equated Polonization with the Church. In many ways, 
Basanavicius’s attitude toward the Church was the same as 
Daukantas’s, Narbutt’s and Kraszewski’s had been. However, 
Basanavitius repeated this anti-clerical, anti-Polish theme more often 
than his predecessors. While Basanavicius believed that Lithuania had 
accepted Christianity from the Poles, he responded to Kraszewski’s 
assertion that the Poles brought Christianity to the Lithuanians, by 
maintaining that the prehistoric Poles had received their pagan cult 
from the Lithuanians.°° 

Basanavitius’s Poles in Lithuania is more militant than his arti- 
cles in Auszra. His position is repetitive, unoriginal, and extreme: 


the introduction of Christianity bound its political mission in 
Lithuania: to destroy the Lithuanian language and in its place 
substitute Polish, especially in church and schools.... The Poles 
were concerned about the spread of Polonism and not Christian- 


ity.5! 


Basanavicius’s anti-clericalism seems to have had deeper roots than 
just Polish-Lithuanian relations. In many ways Basanavitius’s views 
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reflected the secularization of society in nineteenth century Europe.>2 
In spite of his parents’ wishes that he become a priest, once 
Basanavitius left home he essentially became a-religious. He even 
blamed Christianity for destroying Babylonian and Roman temples.53 
Specifically, clerical newspapers like the Polish Przegled Katolicki 
and the Lithuanian Vienybé took offence at Basanavicius lecturing the 
clergy about the hypocrisy of the church. 

A devotion to science seems to have played a role in 
Basanavitius’s anti-clericalism, and so did the arrogance of the 
church. For a time, during the Valan¢ius years, the church had a 
monopoly of leading the peasants. After Moscow University and his 
travels abroad, Basanavitius was far removed from his peasant origins 
and in no mood to follow Polonized priests. Basanavicius never 
openly challenged Christian beliefs nor did he formally leave the 
church. However, his close association with his fellow Ausrininkas 
Jonas Sliipas, the “atheist pope,” made Basanavitius’s religious views 
questionable. Furthermore, Basanavitius could always make Christi- 
anity’s shortcomings into a nationality issue. If not the Poles, then 
Basanavitius blamed the Teutonic Knights for destroying the ancient 
Lithuanian culture and its spirit.54 “With the Teutonic Knights and 
later the Poles having established themselves in our land, our nation’s 
honor, strength, and love of the fatherland disappeared and there 
began a series of long-suffering ills.”>5 Much like Daukantas before 
him, Basanavitius linked the Teutonic Knights, the Poles and Christi- 
anity with the introduction of serfdom into Lithuania. 

In a booklet entitled Baudziava Lietuvojé [Serfdom in Lithuania], 
Basanavitius used inventories, estate archives, deeds, records of land 
payment, and, overall, a great deal of documentation. Apart from an 
occasional excursion into anti-Polish rhetoric, Serfdom in Lithuania is 
a local history of the Bartininky area in Lithuania. He overwhelmed 
the reader with minutiae. He used the “Lithuanian Statute” to show 
how the Poles could gain the best land in Lithuania though the 
“Statute” prohibited the ownership of land by foreigners.5® For all of 
the details, his message remains the same, the Poles are to blame for 
almost everything. Basanavicius states that from the Union of Lublin 
“with Polish culture they also brought all sorts of by-products that this 
land had never experienced.”>7 Oddly, he writes that the Poles after 
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the Union of Lublin turned Lithuania into a “szlachta heaven, a Jewish 
paradise and a peaSant’s hell.”58 Although the Poles remained the 
main target, for Basanavitius the Jews would not be a part of the 
Lithuanian nation either.59 

Depending on the argument he wanted to make, Basanavicius 
understood that a political state could be different from a nation-state. 
Prior to Basanavicius, the concept of a historical Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania interfered with the idea of an ethnic Lithuania. In the crea- 
tion of a nation, people seem to want to know their historical roots. 
Basanavitius tried to show the historical continuity of the Lithuanian 
nation and state both for political and psychological reasons. As did 
many nationalists, Basanavitius believed that there was an unbroken 
string of history that tied Lithuanians together. Prehistoric, medieval, 
and nineteenth-century Lithuanians were the same people. Even in 
politics, Basanavitius did not see the end of Lithuanian history with 
the Union of Lublin but rather with the last partition in 1795. 
Conversely, Basanavitius did not want to inherit all of the traditions © 
and history of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania because to do so would 
be to inherit a strong Polish political and cultural legacy as well as an 
East Slavic heritage. 

Culturally, Basanavitius concentrated on ethnographic Lithuania 
but politically he concerned himself only with ethnolinguistic Lithua- 
nia.69 Because they had been initially inhabited by the Balts, 
Basanavitius would include the predominantly Polish Vilnius and 
Grodno regions into his concept of an ethnolinguistic Lithuania, but it 
would not include Belarus or Ukraine. The legacy of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania had diverse territorial, linguistic, and cultural aspects. In 
the late nineteenth century, Lithuanians could not possibly hope for 
the recreation of a Lithuanian state, but culturally they could invent a 
new nation—an ethnolinguistic Lithuania. Ostensibly Basanavitius 
wanted all classes to join this new nation, but culturally and linguisti- 
cally it had to be Lithuanian. The Polish-speaking upper class would 
have to change their language and cultural orientation if they wanted 
inclusion in the Lithuanian nation. Developing a historical conscious- 
ness could help in creating this nation, but it could also be an impedi- 
ment because the historical Grand Duchy had been penneays and 
culturally a Polish szlachta state. tok 
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He also took the attitude that Narbutt, Jaroszewicz, and 
Mickiewicz were not Poles but Lithuanians.®! “There was a time 
when Kraszewski considered himself a Lithuanian but now he consid- 
ers himself some sort of Lithuanian-Pole.”62 He attempted to clarify 
nationalist terminology by differentiating between a Pole living in 
Lithuania from a Polish-speaking Lithuanian boyar.®3 If Auszra and 
Basanavitius could not reverse Polonization, then at least they could 
separate themselves from the institutions and social classes that pro- 
moted it. 

Basanavitius chose to translate into Lithuanian one of Teodor 
Narbutt’s most imaginative works: Graf Kyburg’s Journey. Narbutt 
fabricated this story, which he presented as an undiscovered docu- 
ment. Kyburg was one of eight Teutonic Knight delegates to Vytautas, 
though the precise nature of his mission was unknown. Essentially 
Kyburg was a fourteenth-century tourist in Vytautas’s court. The 
actual narrative is difficult to deal with because it was not merely 
Narbutt’s forgery but an attempt to fill in some of the gaps in 
Vytautas’s time period with primary sources. Supposedly, Ignacy 
Onacewicz passed down Kyburg’s Journey to Narbutt. This fanciful 
account spoke about the grandeur of Vytautas’s court. It told of 
Vytautas’s banquet table, where all were equal and therefore more 
Christian than at a Teutonic Knight’s table. In other words, “Kyburg’s 
tale” fit nicely into the nationalist prejudices of Narbutt and 
Basanavitius. Ironically, Narbutt and later Basanavit¢ius included 
footnotes into this forgery, in which they endeavored to show a criti- 
cal approach to this source by adding comments like “this cannot be 
proven” or “it is unknown.” Neither Narbutt nor Basanavitius were 
complete fools. Narbutt was a creative counterfeiter, and Basanavitius 
a nationalist who used anything that would raise national conscious- 
ness. 

One may question whether to call Basanavitius a historian at all. 
Because much of what he wrote was not original and some of it 
erroneous, Basanavicius’s legacy lies more in the realm of cultural 
activism than dispassionate scholarship. Especially in his Auszra days, 
Basanavitius believed history should serve a useful purpose. Scholar- 
ship for its own sake did not interest him. The nineteenth-century 
present looked bleak for the Lithuanians. The future was unknown. 
Many of the AuSrininkai considered the history of the insurrection as 
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current events. A hazy distant prehistory became a fertile field for na- 
tionalism, imagination, and the latest misunderstandings in linguistics, 
philology, archeology, and related fields. If somehow Basanavitius 
could prove that the dawn of civilization started with the ancestors of 
the Lithuanians, then the veil of inferiority would lift from the Lithua- 
nian peasant consciousness. The socioeconomic realities of a peasant 
nation may promote class antagonisms but being a member of that 
peasant nation did not necessarily engender pride. History provided a 
psychological tool that raised a peasant’s self-esteem. One must also 
keep in mind that Basanavitius was a product of his own time. He was 
more than a stereotypically isolated Eastern European. While his theo- 
ries have no lasting scholarly value, he was not merely a nationalist 
charlatan. In attempting to raise the national consciousness of his 
people, he achieved his goal. 

Whereas romanticism has never disappeared from Lithuanian 
historiography, people such as Basanavitius in their amateurish way 
began to replace some of the fabricated history and myth of historians 
like Narbutt and Daukantas with factual information. For instance, he - 
already knew about the prehistoric Baltic tribe the Aestii, but he never 
fully rejected the outdated Palemon myth. He studied hydronimics but 
his findings were erroneous. Basanavitius believed that if he based his 
histories on the works of Western scholars, they would consider him 
as progressive as any scholars of his time. Basanavitius regarded 
history, archeology, linguistics and related fields as servants of 
ethnography. As a professional historian he was woefully lacking, but 
as an activist preaching the virtues of knowing the history of one’s 
nation, he served Lithuania well. 

Perhaps Basanavitius’s most significant contribution to Lithua- 
nian historiography was the organization and founding of the 
Lithuanian Scientific Society in 1907. Daukantas and Valantius had 
proposed the idea of a Lithuanian scholarly society already in the 
early nineteenth century, but there were too few scholars with a 
Lithuanian identity to constitute such a group. As a student in 
Moscow, Basanavitius brought up the idea again. Basanavicius, the 
German polyglot Georg Sauerwein,® and Sliapas wrote a number of 
articles in the Lietuviska Ceitung calling for the establishment of a 
learned society. Under the leadership of Sauerwein, the Lithuanians 
living in Prussia organized the Biruté society. The Biruté society was 
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more interested in the popularization of Lithuanian history than in 
scholarship. Sliipas also organized a scholarly society for the popu- 
larization of Lithuanian history. He founded the Lithuanian Scientific 
Society in Baltimore in 1889. Three years after the lifting of the press 
ban in 1904, Basanavitius, in collaboration with some younger pro- 
fessionally trained historians, founded the Lithuanian Scientific 
Society in Vilnius. He donated his large library to the Society and also 
edited the Society’s first Lithuanian scholarly journal Lietuviy Tauta 
[Lithuanian Nation]. Ironically, the Society maintained close relations 
with Polish scholars in Vilnius. 

Under the scholarly influence of the Society, Basanavitius’s theo- 
ties about the Thracians and Phrygians became only more arcane. It 
seems that many of the younger generation of Lithuanian scholars 
understood that Basanavitius’s theories were wrong, but they did not 
have the heart to confront the patriarch of the Lithuanian national 
rebirth publicly with evidence proving the errors of his outdated 
theories. Basanavitius gave the society his inspiration and organiza- 
tional skill; in turn the society forced Basanavicius to become more 
careful in his historical writings. Primarily by dealing with an issue 
like serfdom regionally, Basanavitius was forced to eschew the broad 
generalizations of his earlier writing. Even so, he still had an 
amateurish approach to such issues as the origins of place-names. 
Nevertheless he started to use statistical data from estate inventories, 
and he referred to archival material. Presumably, by 1910, the work of 
the Lithuanian national rebirth had been, if not completed, then at 
least taken over by a younger, more professional group of intellectuals 
who were specialists in their fields, such as the historian Jonas 
Totoraitis, the linguists Kazimieras Biga and Jonas Jablonskis, and 
others whose standards of research surpassed their nationalist 
mentors. Basanavitius had to keep up with the younger scholars, but 
he was imperious and touchy about criticism. Based on his accom- 
plishments in the Lithuanian national cause, Lithuanians have 
imparted more significance to Basanavicius’s career as a scholar than 
he deserves. In spite of his errors, he continued to pursue his scholarly 
interest, but his legacy to Lithuania was as a pioneer in the Lithuanian 
rebirth, not as a scholar. Basanavitius personalized his histories too 
much to be a scholar. No doubt he was well-educated and widely read, 
but he was at best an amateur linguist, archeologist, historian, and 
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ethnolinguist, whose primary goal was the ‘awakening’ of the Lithua- 
nian nation. - 


Jonas SLIOPAS 


Jonas Slitipas provoked more controversy than most figures of 
the Lithuanian rebirth. He was more intellectually honest than 
Basanavitius but not as revered as Basanavitius. At times tactless, 
always changing, he was perceived as an inflammatory atheist. The 
Polish press labeled him a “Lithomanian,” a radical socialist, and a 
Muscovite collaborator. In his 1887 pamphlet entitled Litwini i Polacy 
[Lithuanians and Poles], Slidpas declared that only when the “workers 
of the world unite,” would there be a sincere brotherhood of nations.® 
Like Marx, he saw the specter of revolution haunting Europe.°7 
Slitipas, however, never called for class conflict. In spite of his early 
Marxist associations, he had very little to do with radical socialists.68 
He collaborated with Russian and Polish socialists,©9 for which the 
Russians put him in jail and prohibited him from studying in Russia. — 
In one case, a priest accused him of going to Moscow to assassinate 
Tsar Alexander III; in another instance, Sliipas wrote to his brother 
that “the Belarusin [Russian] rulers have done us a great deal of 
good.”70 Slitipas did not see contradictions in his views or actions. 
Eventually he fled to Prussia, where the authorities labeled him a 
Slavophile and ordered him to leave. 

After Prussia, Sliipas moved to the United States where he lived 
for thirty-five years. He graduated from the Maryland Medical 
School. Although he psychologically remained a European immigrant, 
America and the English language may have influenced him as much 
as Europe. In the United States he founded at least five Lithuanian 
newspapers, as many learned societies, and overall he was one of the 
most energetic of Lithuanian-American activists. His international 
socialist associations did not prevent him from evolving into a staunch 
Lithuanian nationalist.7! Whatever he did, no one could challenge his 
commitment to the Lithuanian national cause and his ability to stir 
passions on all sides. . 

Slidpas was prolific, writing about everything from politics and 
history, to atheism and child-rearing. He even wrote an article on 
Lithuanian Calvinism for the Princeton Theological Review.”* As a 
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historian, he was a compiler primarily interested in presenting Lithua- 
nia’s past to as large an audience as possible for nationalist purposes. 
Although he proclaimed that “history concerned me a great deal,”73 a 
critical analysis of Lithuania’s past did not interest this amateur histo- 
rian. Perhaps because of his positivism, Slitipas saw history in didactic 
terms, as something that would teach Lithuanians to avoid mistakes. 
Though Slitipas’s social and political agenda could be inflammatory in 
its rhetoric, Sliipas’s historiography remained traditionally romantic, 
anti-Polish, and much like Daukantas, he tended to idealize Lithua- 
nia’s past. 

Other than some minor works as a student, Sliiipas’s first work 
was an anthology of Lithuanian writers which he published in 1890.74 
Slidipas selected the writers according to their ethnicity and patriotism, 
not according to their literary value.75 One of the authors that Slitipas 
wrote about claimed that, “our language was so beautiful that it was 
spoken on the estates, in the cities, in the yards between the poor, 
priests, boyars and rulers such as Odoacer, Riurik...Vytautas and 
Jogaila.”76 No matter how outlandish his explanation, Sliipas would 
include almost anything, if it was favorable to the Lithuanian cause. 
Depending on the argument he wanted to make, Sliiipas would some- 
times claim Mickiewicz as a Lithuanian, in other cases he would not. 
Like many of his predecessors Slidpas was obsessed with the origins 
of the Lithuanians. He simply repeated Basanavicius’s theories on the 
Phrygians and Thracians that the Lithuanians originally came from the 
Balkan peninsula. He often began his histories with Herodotus or with 
prehistory. In his Lithuanian Ancestors in Asia Minor he wrote that, 
while reading Herodotus and dwelling on the tribes of Asia Minor, he 
thought that the Phrygian, Lydians, Trojans and several other tribes 
must be related to the Thracians.””7 He continued by explaining how 
Heinrich Schliemann found the remnants of Lithuania’s civilization in 
Troy.’8 He also accepted as fact the largely mythical chronology of 
Lithuanian rulers before Mindaugas, but Sliipas was curiously silent 
about Lithuania’s Roman origins as Daukantas and Narbutt had pre- 
sented them. Sliiipas must have known about the Bychocvo Chronicle, 
but he did not repeat the Palemon myth. Sliipas knew a variety of 
newer sources, and even though his nationalist agenda prohibited any 
dispassionate interpretations, he did not want to go backwards in 
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historiography by accepting the old myths of Narbutt or Daukantas. 
Apparently, a Roman heritage was not good enough for Sliapas. By 
placing Lithuania’s ancestors in Asia Minor, he could make 
Lithuania’s ancestors even more ancient. Imagination mixed with a 
dilettante’s knowledge of linguistics was all that Sliipas needed. 

After the introduction of Lithuanian Ancestors in Asia Minor, 
Slitipas continues with geography, race, biology, and a good dose of 
imagination. Sliiipas said he wrote his histories for Lithuanian youth. 
Why Slitipas included so much prehistory or history unrelated to 
Lithuania is difficult to say. Only in his imagination could he connect 
so much disparate material. In one chapter he retells the //iad and the 
Odyssey. Possibly Sliipas wrote this book as an introduction to a 
world history from a Lithuanian national perspective. Certainly by 
today’s standards, his histories are an unwieldy mixture of different 
areas of knowledge. Rarely did Sliipas use footnotes, and when he 
does, he uses internal citations without a full explanation. Initially, he 
cited only five sources for this book: Basanavicius, Herodotus, 
Xantho, Rawlinson and Grote. Later he included citations from 
Kraszewski, Narbutt, Daukantas, Karamazin, Voigt, Stryjkowski, 
Kotzube, and the classics. Occasionally he refers to the chronicles of 
Henry the Latvian or the Prussian Chronicles of Dusburg, but it is un- 
clear if these are secondary references or whether he had access to the 
original sources. Unquestionably, Slitipas was both literate and well- 
informed. As a publicist and a propagandist he had his strengths but 
he was a poor scholar. 

In another instance, Slitpas started his histories with an intro- 
duction to racial types based on the theories of the German physiolo- 
gist Johann Blumenbach (1752-1840) and the German evolutionist 
Ernst Haeckel (1834-1912). Much like Basanavicius, who used the 
latest linguistic sources but whose information was later proven 
wrong, Sliiipas chose pioneering anatomists and zoologists whose 
ideas have very little value today. Obviously, Slitipas knew the latest 
scientific theories. The question, however, is why include them in a 
history on Lithuania?79 One detects that Slitipas’s obsession with the 
prehistory of Asia minor goes beyond a search for the origins of the 
Lithuanians. Perhaps he was looking for the master race—the Balts. 

Much like his hero Daukantas, Sliiipas was somewhat of a Balto- 
phile. Initially he equated Lithuanians with the Balts. He included in 
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his history of Lithuania the conquest of the old Prussians by the 
Teutonic Knights and the Polish “butchery” of the Jatvigs.89 Unfortu- 
nately for the Lithuanians and the Latvians, nothing ever came of 
Baltophilism. 

Sliipas expanded the scope of Lithuanian mythology by going 
beyond associating the Lithuanian and the Olympian god. He linked 
Perkiinas, the Lithuanian god of thunder, with the Hindu god Brahma, 
but later connected other Lithuanian gods with Juno or Neptune. He 
often put a question mark after these assertions, but did not delve very 
deeply into the validity of such claims. A half-century earlier Narbutt 
had popularized some of this nonsense. By the standards of profes- 
sional historians of the late nineteenth century, Sliipas should have 
been more discriminating in what he used. Nevertheless, as a Lithua- 
nian nationalist, he served his purpose. Occasionally, he admitted that 
the historical record was incomplete, but the details of historical 
research simply did not concern him. In addition to using history as a 
tool to raise national consciousness, Slidipas used it to bolster his na- 
tional and religious arguments with the Poles. Overall, Sliipas could 
not resist making insults, but he saved his invectives for the Poles and 
the Church. Accepting the myth of ancient Lithuanian Druids and 
their literacy, Slitipas alleged that prehistoric Lithuanian culture was 
on a higher plane than Polish civilization, stating that while the Poles 
had accepted Christianity, “The Poles still wore skins and ate raw 
meats.”81 According to Sliipas, the Lithuanians did not inevitably 
have to accept Christianity. He thought that Vytautas, not Jogaila, 
accepted Christianity as a countermeasure to the Teutonic crusades: 


If it were not for beastly laziness and fear of foreign aggression, 
the Polish szlachta would not have wanted a union with Lithua- 
nia,...but they wanted to expand their borders...and they liked 
the murderous, weak willed, milksop Jogaila, while they feared 
the bold Vytautas. After all, the magnates could demand more 
privileges from a weakling like Jogaila.82 


For Sliipas, historical truth was not always the goal. Slitipas wrote 
that Vytautas accepted Christianity, but much like himself, Vytautas 
was religiously a freethinker.83 Historians may disagree about the ex- 
act circumstances of Lithuania’s christening; most however, would 
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agree that Christianity was inevitable, that Jogaila accepted Christian- 
ity, and that by aecepting Christianity the Lithuanians progressed 
culturally and politically.84 Contrary to Slitipas’s interpretations, after 
Lithuania’s christening in 1387, the Lithuanians and the Poles eventu- 
ally became cultural and political countrymen, whereas the Russians 
became outsiders.85 

Likewise, Sliiipas thought that the partitions of the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth were essentially inconsequential for the 
Lithuanians. After the partitions the Russians joined the Polonized 
szlachta in oppressing the Lithuanian peasantry.86 Sliipas similarly 
distorted the history of the 1831 and 1863 insurrections. He claimed 
that the Poles had difficulty getting Lithuanian recruits for the 1831 
insurrection and that the peasants did not support the 1863 insurrec- 
tion. According to Slidpas, the clergy incited the peasants to revolt 
against the Russians.87 Much like Basanavitius, Slitipas continued to 
distance the Lithuanians from the nineteenth-century Polish insurrec- 
tions. Au3rininkai like Sliipas and Basanavitius understood that if the 
insurrections had succeeded, the Lithuanians would be in the same 
position as before the partitions, that is, the szlachta would be the 
leaders socially and economically, and politically the Lithuanians 
would be junior partners in a resurrected Commonwealth. 

Slidpas resented, as did most Lithuanians, the Polish notion that 
Lithuanians were fellow “Poles who spoke differently.” Slidpas 
believed in the natural rights of people who spoke one language and 
were of a common heritage to form a nation. Almost out of context 
Sliipas wrote, “Lithuania wants to be politically independent.”88 
Unlike previous statements about Lithuanian separatism from the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth or cultural autonomy within 
Russia, this statement in 1887 may have been the first time that any- 
one called for Lithuanian independence in the modern sense. 

In addition to his nationalist agenda, Sliipas advocated secular- 
ism. Overall, he felt that religion and science were irreconcilable.89 
Specifically, Slitipas believed that the fall of Lithuania began with 
“that hated cross.”90 Much of the Lithuanian nationalist clergy had 
problems writing about Polonization and Christianity. Many in the 
church presented Christianity and Polish culture as one and the same. 
The peasantry or the very pious might construe an attack on the use of 
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the Polish language in church as an affront to the Church itself.9! 
Unlike the Lithuanian clergy, Sliipas had no qualms about attacking 
the role of the Church in Lithuanian history. $liipas continues by 
writing that the Union of Krewo only benefited the Poles because only 
Lithuania could save Poland from the Teutonic Knights and their 
brand of Catholicism.92 As for Jogaila’s coronation as king of Poland, 
“it was nothing more than the simpleton Jogaila’s treason’ that 
made him king of a backward and weak Poland. For Sliiipas, religion 
and the Poles were the villains in this version of history. He relished 
the idea that Lithuania had achieved its greatness during its pagan era. 
Slitipas believed that his own irreligiousness was more akin to pagan- 
ism and that the peasantry’s religious superstitions and prejudices 
retarded Lithuania’s progress. He felt the Lithuanians should free 
themselves from the Polish-dominated Catholic church. Slitipas added 
a consistently anticlerical tone to the original version of Lithuanian- 
Polish relations as presented by Daukantas. In contrast, Slitipas por- 
trayed the Protestants in a better light. His contention that the spread 
of Protestantism gave Lithuanian literature an impetus may have some 
validity. Slidipas’s real enemy seems to have been the monolithic 
power of the clergy over rural Lithuania rather than the theological 
precepts of the Church. 

Sliipas wrote a shorter and more concise history with Lietuvystes 
praeite, dabartis ir ateitis [Lithuania’s Past, Present and Future]. Less 
detailed and more polemical in tone, this work presented more con- 
temporary theories as to the origins of the Lithuanians. Sliipas knew, 
what for him must have been, the latest information. Many European 
linguists maintained that Lithuanian was similar to Sanskrit making 
the Lithuanian language the most archaic of Indo-European lan- 
guages.°4 But then Slidpas returned to his fixation with Lithuania’s 
Christening: 


The Lithuanian dukes and magnates accepted Christianity and 
became hung up on pride and drunkenness and used the Christian 
churches to introduce social slavery and serfdom. Christianity 
went hand-in-hand with chains and oppression. The Poles and the 
Catholics used this type of politics with pride and brought 
Lithuania to the Union of Lublin in 1569. It was the Lithuanian 
dynasty that made Poland famous throughout Europe.95 
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He then proceeded to co-opt Mickiewicz as a Lithuanian who wrote in 
Polish, while others he considers of Lithuanian descent. He goes on to 
state that even the heroic Lithuanian Kogziuszko could not save “the 
licentious and blackened republic.”6 

In addition to taking a traditional chronological and romantic ap- 
proach to Lithuania’s history, he included cultural history. He wanted 
more than the myths and legends of the chroniclers.27 Although 
hardly applying modern methods, he attempted a sociological 
approach to history which in essence was based on folklore, customs, 
proverbs, and mythology. He called on historians to 


...pave the way for the real history of the Lithuanian people. 
Show the trials and tribulations of Lithuania, show its culture, its 
cultural contributions and influences, show the economic situa- 
tion, because then the reader can compare his own situation with 
that of the past and he can use that comparison for his better- 
ment.... After all, the Middle Ages have long since past. We 
live today in an era of economic unrest, which is why we wait 
for you to research the past and show us how people in the past 
helped one another.% 


When dealing with eighteenth- and nineteenth-century history, Slitipas 
wrote that the Lithuanian national revival helped Lithuanians socially. 
Nevertheless, Sliiipas does not seem as concerned with the social 
question as much as with the national question. 

Living in America, he wrote to Basanavitius about his intentions 
and problems in writing a history of Lithuania: 


With or without the necessary objectivity, I do not want to lose 
the notion of writing a history of the Lithuanian nation.... I am 
not so much interested in a political history as much as an expo- 
sition of our spirit and our nation’s culture...every step of the 
way I lack sources. 


Slitipas knew what he was doing, why, and how to do it. For all 
of his naiveté, lack of sources, and originality, he was aware of his 
own shortcomings. He was more honest and realistic about himself 
than the sometimes pretentious Basanavitius. Sliipas wrote about his 
three-volume Lietuviy Tauta Senovéje ir Siadien [The Lithuanian 
Nation in the Past and the Present] in a letter to Basanavitius, where 
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he confesses that his book does not differ a great deal from Narbutt’s 
or Daukantas’s works.!00 In a candid admission he wrote, “I am a dil- 
ettante in our history, I usually collect the works of others rather than 
write something original.”!0! Sliipas understood that the historian 
should not merely rewrite what others have already written. During a 
speech delivered at his seventy-fifth birthday party Slidpas said, “I 
was not interested in originality, only in propaganda—I always 
thought I was an agitator for a better future for the Lithuanian nation.” 
Perhaps the only original contribution to Lithuanian historiography 
was Sliiipas’s introduction of the works of the Ukrainian historian 
Volodymyr Antonovych (1834-1908) into Lithuanian history. 
Antonovych wrote one of the first scientifically sound histories of 
Lithuania entitled Ocherk istorii Velikogo Kniazhestva Litovskogo 
[Outline of the History of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania] in 1878. As 
a Ukrainian, his anti-Polish views were sufficiently compatible for use 
in Slitipas’s histories. 

Ultimately Slitpas was a reasonable person who often changed 
his interpretations with new evidence. He would also make pro- 
nouncements based on his targeted audience or what he believed to be 
in the best interest of Lithuanians. Over a period of time he would 
contradict himself. For instance, what was Sliiipas’s attitude toward 
the Russians? For the Poles, one of the most damning pieces of 
evidence against Slitipas was his 1882 petition to the minister of the 
interior for the restoration of the Latin alphabet. In it he writes about 
the use of the “grazhdanka” Cyrillic alphabet. He says, 


...pushing the alphabet by force on us distances us from a moral- 
Spiritual union with the Russians and fosters our closeness with 
the Poles. The Polish clergy and boyars in a masterful way 
exploit the press ban...for the Lithuanian party to gain a 
counterweight against the Poles, we need the Latin alphabet.... 
From one side the government will gain good citizens, 
Lithuanian loyalty and gratitude, and will arm us against 
clandestine insurrection...and will not leave us in the sway of 
Polish culture.... For Russia’s and the Lithuanian’s benefit, the 
Polish language has to be changed to the Lithuanian and Russian 
languages in the Sejny, Vilnius, and Kaunas seminaries. 102 
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While this letter says nothing about Lithuanian historiography, it 
speaks volumes about Slitipas and the Polish accusations that the 
Lithuanians were Russian pawns. For tactical reasons the Lithuanians 
would occasionally play one side against the other, but the fact is that 
neither Sliipas nor any of the Ausrininkai were so Machiavellian or 
consistent as to pursue a concerted policy toward the Poles or the 
Russians. Temperamentally Slitipas was too unpredictable to be any- 
one’s pawn. In other words, in 1882 he could sound obsequious to the 
Russians while in 1891 he co-authored an English-language 
brochure!93 with a priest, Aleksandras Burba,!% filled with Marxist 
jargon. 

In 1884, consistent with his shifting nature, Sliipas began editing 
the newspaper Unija in New York, which ostensibly came to 
symbolize a compromise between the Poles and Lithuanians. The 
American Poles and the Lithuanians even signed an agreement about 
its publication. For some reason, however, the Poles walked out of the 
venture before the first issue appeared. Sliipas then argued with his 
Lithuanian co-editor over the establishment of independent Lithuanian 
parishes, after which his co-editor fired Slidpas. In other words, the 
atheist concerned himself with the fate of Roman Catholic parishes. 
Soon after Slitipas left, Unija closed. Without Sliipas, publications 
often no longer attracted readers. 

In his Auszra days Sliapas engaged in a debate with the Polish 
newspaper Dziennik Poznariski. In two open letters to the editors of 
Dziennik Poznariski, Sliipas tried to reconcile with the Poles by 
explaining the Lithuanian movement to them. Of course, Slitipas’s 
reconciliation was hardly genuine. Although the letters are not 
combative in tone, they state the Lithuanian position sharply. While 
he writes about Lithuanian-Polish brotherhood, he also states, “The 
Lithuanians are not separatists. The Poles are to blame for creating 
this idea and then sticking us with it...we are not to blame if in the 
future we will be forced to fight with the Poles.195 

As often happens, Sliipas’s letters give more insight into his 
world than his histories. In a series of letters to his brother 
Stanislovas, Jonas Sliipas encourages his brother to enlighten himself 
by reading the works of Comte, Darwin, Spencer, John Stuart Mill, 
the English historian Henry Thomas Buckle, and the French historian 
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Jean Poujoulant.!06 Some historians believe John Draper’s History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe and History of the Conflict 
Between Religion and Science had the greatest impact on Slitipas.!07 
He writes to his brother about stages in history and about science’s 
victory over ignorance. Sliipas could alternately be practical and 
philosophical in his beliefs. “History gives boldness to face life, 
moves the nation’s forces, inspires faith in the future, moves our 
ideals to greater self-reliance to resist foreign domination and rule.” 108 
He theorizes about art, psychology, and science. “Our people do not 
need Latin, we need mathematics and science a thousand times more 
than anything else...science allows us to understand the nature of man 
and the laws that govern him.”!09 Although Sliiipas occasionally 
made philosophical pronouncements, he never created a philosophy of 
history. Some of his statements seem profound but they are usually 
not elaborated. Because much of Western erudition came through a 
Polish prism, the Lithuanian version of ideas, such as socialism, mate- 
rialism, and positivism, were pale reflections of the original ideas. 

Polish positivism!10 influenced Sliiipas a great deal. Throughout 
his letters and diaries he cites the leading Polish positivist Aleksander 
Swietochowski. More so than many of the Ausrininkai, Sliipas refers 
to the Polish positivist newspapers Prawda, Gtos, Przegled 
Tygodniowy and Kraj. Only after Auszra’s demise would Lithuanians 
clarify how positivism would apply to the Lithuanian situation. As 
usual with Slitipas, he would change with time or simply contradict 
himself. Incongruously, Slitipas could idealize Lithuania’s history yet 
retain a certain realism about Lithuania’s past. Often he would blame 
Lithuania’s downfall on internal factors rather than foreign influences. 
Only in some aspects, like calling for economic histories and favoring 
prose over poetry, was he consistent with positivism. 

Sliipas’s most important contribution to Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy was his three-volume history of Lithuania. Until the appearance 
of the History of the Lithuanian SSR, it remained the longest history 
of Lithuania written in the Lithuanian language. Lietuviy Tauta 
Senovéje ir Siadien [The Lithuanian Nation in the Past and Today] 
was by Sliiipas’s own admission a compilation of previously written 
histories. Nevertheless, it furthered Daukantas’s interpretation of 
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Lithuania’s history by extending Lithuania’s history past the Union of 
Lublin. - ‘ 

For all of Sliipas’s seemingly contradictory statements and his 
outrageous rhetoric, he was, in fact, a reasonable individual interested 
in science and education. He wrote several autobiographies in which 
he earnestly reflected on his life.!11 He seems to have purposely made 
some of his writings provocative to promote either controversy or 
interest. Sliipas was popular as a publicist, but as a scholar he was too 
detailed and arcane in his writing style to be well received. Most of 
the activists of the Lithuanian rebirth, like Sliipas, paid lip service to 
the peasantry, but in fact his reading audience was the intelligentsia. 
The intelligentsia needed something other than the rewriting of 
Daukantas’s views. In addition, his religious views often determined 
his reading audience. Throughout his life he socialized with priests, 
who were not afraid to associate with him, and unlike many he did not 
fear the clergy. Although he remained a dilettante, with time and 
maturity his historical writing became more scholarly. As for his 
Polonophobia, he did not care what Poles thought of him. The days 
were over when the two people would search for a common ground. 


OTHER AUSRININKAI 


Of the more than seventy contributing authors of Auszra, virtu- 
ally every writer dealt with history to some degree.!!2 They were 
more often poets or publicists who mixed history, linguistics, and 
ethnology in their works rather than research-oriented scholars. The 
AuSrininkai would more often contribute works of historical fiction or 
translations of Polish historians. History provided a source for their 
literary endeavors and specifically the Middle Ages, and the tales of 
the Grand Dukes of Lithuania supplied much of the material for their 
poetry. Because the Auszra activists believed that Lithuania’s history 
had not ended, they linked the past, the present, and future. Some- 
times intentionally but more often out of sincere belief, they idealized 
and exaggerated Lithuania’s past. 

Another AuSrininkas who contributed to the popularization and 
idealization of Lithuanian history was Vincas Pietaris (1850-1902). 
Pietaris received degrees in physics-mathematics and medicine from 
Moscow University. He spent most of his life as a medical officer in 
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Russia. The first Lithuanian historical novel Algimantas remains 
Pietaris’s legacy. Partially influenced by and reacting to Sienkiewicz’s 
portrayal of the Lithuanians in The Deluge, Pietaris depicted the 
Lithuanians in the most glowing terms. As a novelist, Pietaris did not 
try to be even-handed. In the introduction to Algimantas he wrote, 


Our grand-forefathers left almost no information about our past. 
There is some type of Lithuanian Chronicle written during 
Vytautas’s time, but the Poles, Russians and Germans say it is 
worthless... Today, however, we rely on foreign historians and 
these historians perpetrate their lies as the “holy truth.”!13 


In Algimantas, Pietaris blames the Russians for all of Lithuania’s 
ills, whereas in his play Kova ties Zalgirio [The Battle of Grunwald], 
the Poles and Jogaila are lying cowardly villains. For Pietaris history 
was a weapon against the Slavs. He believed that the Lithuanians had 
come to the shores of the Baltic from India by way of the Balkans, the 
Apennines, and the Pyrenees. They inhabited the Baltic earlier than 
any other peoples. Pietaris did not have to explain or justify his views. 
He could simply state his view that the Lithuanians were superior to 
the Russians and the Poles.!!4 He interpreted history by fiat. The artist 
could interpret history without the burden of proof. In his correspon- 
dence with another AuSrininkas, Aleksandras Dambrauskas-JakStas, 
Pietaris reveals his knowledge of medieval chronicles and his positiv- 
ism. Still, Pietaris’s main contribution to the Lithuanian national 
rebirth was in the field of literature. 

Another popularizer of Lithuanian history was the engineer and 
industrialist Petras Vilei8is (1851-1926). Even before Auszra’s 
appearance, VileiSis edited an underground newsletter Kalvis Melagis 
{Blacksmith the Liar, 1875-76] in St. Petersburg. As harsh as the press 
ban seemed, it was never absolute. The Russian censors gave VileiSis 
permission to publish several educational brochures. According to 
Basanavitius, VileiSis was the first person to popularize secular 
Lithuanian literature.!!5 He wrote many educational pamphlets on 
topics ranging from physics to hygiene to history. Often these works 
were edited translations. Though VileiSis was not one of Auszra’s 
founders, he soon became a contributor and patron of Auszra. Because 
of his personal wealth and connections with the Russian railroad 
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authorities, he could smuggle Lithuanian literature from Prussia into 
Lithuania on a larger scale than the peasant book-smugglers with their 
backpacks. Not exactly a robber baron, VileiSis made fortunes and 
then devoted them to his Lithuanian cultural activities. He financially 
supported a number of Lithuanian students in St. Petersburg, and he 
contributed financially to many of the illegal newspapers that 
succeeded Auszra. Eventually, VileiSis became the editor of the first 
legal Lithuanian newspaper in the Russian empire, Vilniaus Zinios 
[Vilnius News 1904]. He personally covered the newspaper’s losses, 
and he paid the fines the newspaper incurred for criticizing the 
Russian government. 

As Slidpas’s personal friend, he tried to moderate Sliiipas’s anti- 
tsarist rhetoric. VileiSis argued with but never denounced Sliiipas. As 
for VileiSis’s literary output, much like himself, his writings were 
practical. His articles in Auszra were more often about building cabins 
or repairing roads. In one of his few excursions into history, he 
published a translation in Auszra of a Russian “Chronology of 
Kaunas,” from 1025 to 1859. As a writer of history he was primarily a 
translator of Polish authors such as Adam Kirkor (1818-1886), 
Kraszewski, and Konstancya Skirmuntt. Skirmuntt’s histories were 
essentially high-school-level textbooks, and although Skirmuntt was 
very sympathetic to the Lithuanian national cause, VileiSis edited 
passages because he disagreed with the original. Perhaps because of 
his pedagogic interests, he wrote and translated several books that 
dealt with general European and world history. VileiSis was one of the 
first Lithuanians to go beyond the ghetto of Lithuanian history. 


* * 


There were a host of other writers whose work did not have 
lasting literary or historical value. They were Lithuanian patriots but 
insignificant as authors or thinkers. Writers such as Aleksandras 
Fromas-GuZutis (1822-1900) were exceptionally productive, but his 
works would be difficult to categorize. Some of his works were not 
quite essays, dramas, or historical novels. They were often a mixture 
of a variety of genres. Many of these AuSrininkai have significance 
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only as historical sources. They give insight into the varied world of 
Lithuanian historicism. 

The Ausrininkai wanted to create a Lithuanian historical con- 
sciousness, which means that their research was secondary to their 
national agenda. In spite of a few Moscow University graduates who 
contributed to Auszra, most did not have the erudition and access to 
contemporary archeological or linguistic literature that Basanavicius 
or Slitipas had. As has been shown before, even if they had better 
sources, much of the pioneering literature that someone such as 
Basanavitius relied upon did not help him unravel the origins of the 
Lithuanians. 

The primary goal of the AuSrininkai was the “awakening” of a 
Lithuanian nation. The best way to awaken the nation spiritually was 
through journalism. Political action was virtually impossible. Young 
men with a peasant background needed a practical education. While 
medicine, the sciences, and the priesthood provided such an educa- 
tion, history did not. Unfortunately, their professions did not usually 
provide a vehicle for expressing their national feelings. The illegal 
press furnished a platform for the national sentiments of an intelli- 
gentsia that had just emerged from the village. In newspapers such as 
Auszra, journalism and national feelings merged. Auszra reflected the 
awakening of a new national consciousness and the self-perception of 
the Lithuanian intelligentsia. The world view that Auszra manifested 
was neither monolithic nor consistent. The socialist Sliiipas and the 
capitalist Vilei8is did not merely coexist in Auszra. Their ideas com- 
plimented each other. 

Why Auszra appeared when it did is also a problem. In reporting 
about European national liberation movements, Slidpas gives a reason 
for the appearance of Auszra. According to him, Lithuanians were 
participating in a widespread European movement of oppressed 
peoples. 


That we became mature and published the newspaper...the spirit 
of the nineteenth century influenced us. After a long war the 
Greeks freed themselves from the Turks in 1829, Belgium 
seceded from Holland in 1830. The apostle of nations in slavery, 
Mazzini, by words and writing achieved results. The creation of 
Young Hungary, Young Poland, Young Italy, Young Europe 
helped. The Czech’s Josef Jugmann, FrantiSek Palacky and Pavel 
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Safatik raised the heads of the Czech nation. In Ireland Charles 
Parnell and Daniel O’Connell worked. After the Russian-Turkish 
war Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania and the Balkans became free. So 
freedom for small nations was in the air.!16 


“Tn the air,” does not explain anything. Yet, the phrase sums up a 
multitude of cultural, political, and economic factors that led to the 
Lithuanian national rebirth. The Lithuanians were Europeans who 
experienced the same intellectual and political trends as anywhere else 
on the continent. To be sure, Lithuania’s development had been 
retarded. A Polish screen usually filtered Western-European cultural 
influences. A peasant nation without a university and under a press 
ban did not have good prospects for nation-building. Still, the works 
of German thinkers like Emst M. Arndt, Hegel, and Schelling trickled 
down and influenced the Ausrininkai. Having learned about the con- 
cept of a national spirit from the Germans, the Lithuanians applied it 
to their own world. The activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth 
found the nation’s spirit in culture, ethnology, and social history more 
often than in political or military history.117 

Although Europeans, the Ausrininkai resented having to live in a 
Polish elite culture. The reader must not assume that the Lithuanian 
national consciousness developed solely as a response to Polonization. 
Nevertheless, Russification was more of an institutional phenomena 
that eventually failed. Polonism on the other hand pierced the very 
core of the Lithuanian national identity. Basanavitius could con- 
temptuously exclude someone like Kraszewski from the Lithuanian 
nation, calling him “some type of hybrid Lithuanian-Pole,” but many 
of the AuSrininkai still had no clear idea what Lithuanians were or 
what Lithuania would be. They retained cultural, religious, and his- 
toric ties with the Poles. Yet, the Lithuanians felt that Lithuania had a 
separate future, whereas those of Polish culture felt that Lithuania’s 
destiny lie with Poland. Some individuals wanted to maintain the no- 
tion of citizenship in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania without reference 
to language or ethnicity. Auszra made this idea virtually impossible. If 
1789 symbolizes the start of contemporary French history, then 1883, 
with the appearance of Auszra, symbolizes the start of contemporary 
Lithuanian history. Socioeconomic factors may have played a more 
decisive role in the creation of a nation’s consciousness, but Auszra 
reflected that consciousness. 
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_ CATHOLICS AND LIBERALS 


Church is above History; 

Tribes or races are under History, 

And only nations are in history. 
CYPRIAN NORWID 


The knowledge of the past is desired 
only for the service of the future and 
the present,.... 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


Several newspapers filled the vacuum left after Auszra ceased 
publication. Although individual activists wrote an occasional pam- 
phlet on Lithuanian history, the illegal press remained the guardian of 
Lithuanian history. Much like the Auszra era, the period between 
Auszra’s termination in 1886 and 1904 produced no professionally 
trained historians. Nevertheless, history permeated all of the post- 
Auszra publications. In fact, journalists dominated the study of 
history. This newer generation of journalists often reacted against the 
idealized version of Lithuania’s history. Whether the journalists of the 
post-Auszra era were presenting fictionalized accounts of Lithuanian 
history, or whether they were debating some contemporary political 
issue, Lithuanian journalists used history either as a tool to foster 
national consciousness or as a weapon against Poles or Russians. 
Because it was the only Lithuanian newspaper, Auszra forced Lithua- 
nians with different philosophical or political viewpoints to coexist 
under its roof. As the national rebirth became broader and more 
mature, it expanded ideologically. 

Catholics began to print Szviesa [Light, Tilsit, 1887-88; 1890]; 
Lithuania Minor continued to produce periodicals of local interest and 
among a host of other publications; America contributed Wienibe 
Lietuwniku [Lithuanianits Union, Plymouth, Pa., 1886-present], Jonas 
Slitipas’s Lietuwiszkasis Batsas [The Lithuanian Voice, New York and 
Shenandoah, Pa., 1885-1889] and his Unija [New York, 1884-1885]. 
The Ausrininkai continued to be in the forefront of contributors to 
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these various newspapers. However, none of these papers could unite 
or address all of the Lithuanian intelligentsia. A split began to develop 
between the Catholic and the secular press. Writers such as 
Basanavitius and Kudirka tried to appear neutral toward religion, but 
literate Lithuanians knew who was who. 

Szviesa represented a diversification of the Lithuanian national 
rebirth by including a nationally conscious clergy. Since the days of 
Valanéius, the church had been a bastion of resistance to Russification 
and Orthodoxy. However, because the clergy was heavily Polonized, 
it remained either indifferent or hostile to the Lithuanian national 
movement. With the liberation of the serfs in 1861 and the efforts of 
Bishop Valanéius, the social composition of the clergy began to 
change. Increasingly the priests came from the peasantry.! The same 
process of “Lithuanianization” that had affected the Ausrininkai now 
affected the clergy. The clergy started to become Lithuanian in their 
outlook. Although the Sviesininkai2 came from the same social and 
intellectual milieu as the Ausrininkai, the Sviesininkai could not toler- 
ate Auszra’s secular bent, and of course they could not tolerate the 
likes of Slidpas. This split within the Lithuanian national movement 
did not weaken the Lithuanian movement; it broadened it. 

The editors of Szviesa had no intention of producing a clerical 
periodical, but unlike Auszra they wanted no hint of anti-clericalism 
either. Despite its call for unity among Lithuanians, Szviesa answered 
every attack on the Church made by Sliupas or the secular 
Ausrininkai. It polemicized more with Sliiipas’s Lietuwiszkasis Batsas 
than with the Polish press. In fact, as an illegal Lithuanian periodical, 
Szviesa did not differ substantially in its outlook from the legal Polish 
newspapers Kraj and Przeglad Katolicki.3 The only reason to read 
Szviesa was the Lithuanian language. 

In trying to reach out to the literate peasantry, Szviesa lowered its 
intellectual level. Its language was simple, and its primary topics were 
the Church and farming. Its few articles on history made some tenta- 
tive attempts to interpret the role of the Church in Lithuanian history. 
Whereas the Ausrininkai had reveled in the greatness of pagan 
Lithuania, the Sviesininkai proclaimed that the most important event 
in Lithuania’s history was and will forever be its christening.4 The 
usual test of whether a person had Polish sentiments had been the 
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interpretation of the feud between the King of Poland Jogaila and his 
cousin the Grand Duke of Lithuania Vytautas. Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy usually portrayed Jogaila as a traitor who started the unfortunate 
association between Lithuania and Poland. Because he introduced 
what many Lithuanians felt was a Polish version of Catholicism into 
Lithuania, a nationalistically minded clergy had difficulty portraying 
Jogaila favorably. In the case of Szviesa, the author (Martynas 
Jankus?)5 gave Jogaila credit for the introduction of Christianity with- 
out emphasizing the Polish contributions to Lithuanian civilization. 
Jankus wrote, 


The Poles seeing that their kingdom was weak and beset by 
enemies on all sides...turned their eyes to the mighty Jogaila, 
because they understood that union with Lithuania, which at that 
time was twice the size of Poland...would be a very good thing 
for them...and so Jogaila sent his messengers to Cracow so that 
they could christen his nation, and Lithuania and Poland would 
unite.6 


Daukantas and later the Ausrininkai always emphasized the personal 
nature of the agreement that Jogaila signed at Krewo.’ Rarely do 
modern Lithuanians call it the Union of Krewo as Poles do. 
Additionally, the secular intelligentsia believed that the introduction 
of Christianity started the Polonization and eventual decline of 
Lithuania. Catholic interpretations would have to emphasize Lithua- 
nia’s christening without drawing attention to the union with Poland. 
Szviesa did not articulate a clear Catholic position; that would have to 
wait for better writers. Nevertheless, Szviesa took the position that 
Christianity was inevitable and that it brought cultural and moral 
advances. Modern Lithuanian historians with a Christian Democratic 
bent still share this view. 

Szviesa held an inconsistent position on Polish-Lithuanian 
relations. Sometimes the Sviesininkai were as anti-Polish as the 
AuSrininkai, at other times Catholic unity took precedence over 
Lithuanian separatism. Szviesa criticized those who assumed an air of 
superiority upon learning Polish. In an article by Danielius Jankinas,® 
the author condemned those who Polonize the spelling of their names 
and those who pretend to be something they are not. The author 
writes, “let us not look to our own Polonized lords or upon Poland, 
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but upon our own beloved Lithuania.”9 The problem with Szviesa was 
that it added nothing new to the Lithuanian view of history. The 
Ausrininkai did not further historical scholarship a great deal either, 
but individuals like Basanavitius and Sliapas added their nationalist 
biases to: their interpretations. Szviesa’s bias was religious, meaning 
that ideologically Szviesa had not progressed into the area of 
nationalism that Auszra had. It did not yet present a clear Christian 
Lithuanian viewpoint nor did it open up the possibilities for the relig- 
iously oriented. 

Szviesa continued the culture of translation. Its authors would 
find foreign works compatible with their own views, then they would 
edit and present them. A contributor to Szviesa, Petras Leonas [pseud. 
Petras Liiitas], chose to translate excerpts from Antoni Prochaska’s 
(1852-1930) Ostatnie lata Witolda [The Last Years of Vytautas].!0 
Prochaska dealt with the issues of Vytautas’ loyalty to the union with 
Poland and his desire to become king of Lithuania.!! Szviesa chose to 
accept Prochaska’s interpretation that Vytautas wanted to continue the 
union with Poland even though he wanted to be crowned a king. 
According to Prochaska, the Poles thwarted Vytautas’s plans by 
stealing the crown which the Holy Roman Emperor had sent to 
Vytautas.!2 Prochaska’s interpretation is open to debate, but note- 
worthy here is that Szviesa chose to use a passage from Prochaska that 
emphasized Vytautas’s independence in spite of his desire to maintain 
friendly relations with Poland. 

Another translated article dealt with the “good works of the 
priest” Stanistaw Staszic.!3 Although Lithuanians in the late nine- 
teenth century had the habit of turning certain Poles into Lithuanians, 
Staszic was not a Lithuanian and Szviesa did not try to make him into 
one. A biographic sketch of Staszic might teach some moral lessons, 
but it had nothing to do with the Lithuanians. By including a favorable 
article about a Pole in a Lithuanian newspaper Szviesa went against 
the trend set by the Ausrininkai of defining who a Lithuanian was by 
excluding foreigners. In no sense were the Sviesininkai traitors to the 
Lithuanian national movement. However, solidarity among Catholics, 
if need be with the Poles, against the Russian Orthodox seemed to be 


the primary ideology of Szviesa. 
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Another Catholic publication taking a similar stance was 
Zemaicziy ir Lietuvos Apivatga [The Samogitian and Lithuanian 
Review, Tilsit, 1889-1896, often simply called Apzvatga]. Apivatga 
hoped to act as a counterweight to the liberal publication Varpas. Its 
concerns were even more religious than Szviesa’s. It accentuated their 
legitimacy as good Catholics by stressing that loyalty to the Pope 
separated the Orthodox from the Catholics. Ap%vatga dealt with the 
history of the Uniates, but for a Lithuanian publication these concerns 
with religious matters seem out of place in a period of nationalism. 
Much of Apvatga’s historiography dealt with supernatural events or 
the history of some shrine. ApZvatga called for the collecting of folk- 
lore, but the clergy based their interest in national ethnology more on 
a concern with having the peasants tell “proper” stories and sing 
‘proper’ songs rather than in finding one’s roots in pagan mythology. 
The newspaper never attempted to revise the issue of Lithuania’s 
christening. Simply put, Catholicism was the best thing that ever 
happened to Lithuania. When Apzvatga published articles about 
national figures like Daukantas, the articles seemed banal in compari- 
son to the ones found in Auszra or Varpas. At best, Ap2vatga reported 
a simplified version of international news. For much of the peasantry 
the illegal press was the only contact with the outside world. In this 
respect, ApZvatga fulfilled its goal to enlighten the peasantry with a 
Catholic worldview in Lithuanian. 

Apzvaiga took an equivocal position regarding the national issue. 
Instead of taking an overtly anti-Polish stance, it called the Polonized 
Lithuanian szlachta “unenlightened foreigners,”!4 who look down on 
the peasant as a “muzhik.” One might consider this approach as rooted 
in class antagonism, but socially ApZvaiga was very conservative. It 
did not call for social change or revolution. It considered the Tsarist 
government as legitimately ordained.!5 Only in so far as the Tsar was 
Orthodox was its loyalty to him tentative. 

Over the course of the nineteenth century, Lithuanian attitudes 
toward the Poles changed. Daukantas had disparaged the “koroniaz” 
as Lithuania’s enemies, whereas by the late nineteenth century, the 
activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth saw the “koroniaz” as 
harmless foreigners disinterested in Lithuania. The real enemy of the 
Lithuanians was their own Polonized szlachta. In an article by 
Kazimieras Pakalniskis (1866-1933), PakalniSkis writes that the 
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Lithuanian boyars should stop dreaming about the “white eagle flying 
over Lithuania because the climate has changed here...they should 
instead think about the two headed eagle sinking its talons into our 
backs.” 16 

Often the Catholic press seemed more concerned with maintain- 
ing its leadership of the Lithuanian peasantry than with arguing with 
Poles or Russians. The clergy was jealous of the attention that Auszra 
and Varpas received. The clergy controlled the peasantry, but not the 
intelligentsia which had a curious relationship with the peasantry. 
They came from the peasantry, had ties with it, spoke in its name, yet 
the intelligentsia was creating an elite culture. Auszra and Varpas 
represented the intelligentsia’s bid for leadership of the literate 
peasantry. Although not many peasants read Auszra and Varpas, the 
leadership of the Lithuanian nation would come from Ausrininkai and 
Varpininkai. But the clergy did not want to fall behind the secular 
press. They too pleaded the case of returning the Latin alphabet to the 
Lithuanians, but the clergy still maintained that Lithuania could not be 
socially, culturally or politically independent. If one were forced to 
choose an ally, then the Polish Catholics were better than the Russian 
Orthodox. With these attitudes the Apzvatgininkai could not take the 
lead in a nationalist movement. 

Tévynés Sargas [The Nation’s Guardian, Tilsit, 1895-1904] took 
a more militant nationalist stance than ApZvatga. The Catholic press 
had to Lithuanianize itself before it could challenge the liberal press. 
The clergy would have to be as anti-Polish and nationalist as the 
AuSrininkai were. Even the Polonization of names on baptism certifi- 
cates became an issue for the Lithuanian clergy. If they wanted to 
meet the challenge of the secular intelligentsia for the leadership of 
the peasantry, they had to become less Polish without becoming less 
Catholic. Under the leadership of an ultra-nationalist priest, Juozas 
Tumas-VaiZgantas (1869-1933), Tévynés Sargas became the first 
modern Lithuanian Catholic publication. Conservative nationalism 
and Catholicism found a common home in Tévynés Sargas. Sargas 
tried to differentiate between the Lithuanian clergy with a sense of 
nationalism and the Polish ee to which it was unwillingly sub- 
servient. 
Tévynés Sargas ran a column entitled “I§ Lietuvos Istorijos” 
[From Lithuania’s history], which reviewed books on Lithuania’s 
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history. Aleksandras Dambrauskas (1860-1938) wrote reviews of 
books primarily by Polish authors writing about Lithuania. He 
reviewed books by Antoni Mierzyriski!? and Julius Latkauski.!8 
Another critic analyzed Antoni Prochaska’s book.!9 Educated Lithua- 
nians could agree with Polish historians even if their works did not 
portray Lithuania in a favorable light. The critics were genuinely 
interested in these books for their scholarly value. They did not 
engage in naive sermonizing about paganism being akin to atheism 
nor did they attack Polish authors simply because of their nationality. 
Dambrauskas agreed with the Polish scholar that much of the 
allegedly prehistoric Lithuanian mythology was the creation of later 
chroniclers like Peter Dusburg rather than authentic. Though the 
quality of these reviews could be inconsistent, the chief editor 
Vaizgantas was confident enough in his nationality and his 
Catholicism that he could allow for what appeared to be dissenting 
views. So long as a Polish scholar was interesting and serious, 
Vaizgantas would give him credit. VaiZgantas had enough nationalist 
material that he did not have to descend into the arena of simple- 
minded polemics. So much Lithuanian material was being published 
at the time that even the tradition of translation began to wane. Rather 
than translating long passages from someone like Prochaska, Tévynés 
Sargas chose to review Prochaska’s books. The intelligentsia could 
read Prochaska in the original Polish; they did not need edited 
translations. VaiZgantas targeted Tévynés Sargas for the intelligentsia 
more so than his Catholic predecessors. 

Instead of portraying Jogaila’s christening of Lithuania as a novel 
event in Lithuanian history, Tévynés Sargas and individual clerics 
stressed the earlier christening of Mindaugas in 1251 and his 
subsequent coronation as king. Catholic writers skirted Mindaugas’s 
subsequent apostasy. Admitting that Lithuania received a higher level 
of civilization from Poland has also presented problems for 
Lithuanian historians. Basing their interpretations on Peter Dusburg’s 
History of Prussia, the Lithuanians simply turned the tables and 
asserted that pagan Lithuania had a higher level of civilization than 
the Slavs. If they wanted to retain their hold over the literate 
peasantry, the Catholics would have to invent a history compatible 
with the secular intelligentsia’s views of history. 
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Before the nineteenth century the Polonized szlachta led the 
nation politically and culturally. After losing their leadership position 
following the two failed insurrections, the clergy replaced the szlachta 
as the leaders of the peasantry. But the intelligentsia perceived of 
themselves as more than leaders of the peasants; the intelligentsia 
would lead the nation. The szlachta and the clergy were too heavily 
Polonized to be Lithuanians.2° Although the nationally conscious 
Lithuanian intelligentsia was exceptionally small, it would have to 
lead the Lithuanians. Because the clergy’s concept of Lithuania was 
too theocratic, they could not lead a modern nation-state. Neverthe- 
less, the church provided the Lithuanian national movement with 
many of its best writers. The intelligentsia could not simply dismiss 
the church. If the Lithuanian national movement would have any hope 
of spreading to the masses, the message of Lithuania’s rebirth would 
have to come from the pulpit. The clergy had to divorce itself from the 
Polish hierarchy while still maintaining its loyalty to the Church. 

Catholicism had created a religious community linking ethnic 
Poles and Lithuanians, which the nationalist intelligentsia would have 
difficulty breaking apart. Catholic publications like Szviesa or 
Ap2vatga were not very bold in breaking the link from what at times 
appeared to be a Polish Church. Of course the clergy could always 
look back to their own nationalist hero, Valantéius, but the Catholics 
had to wait until the turn of the century for priests like Maironis and 
VaiZgantas to articulate the same anti-Polish, anti-Russian, and anti- 
Semitic views that their secular countrymen did. 

As part of the Polish identity, Catholicism played the role of 
virtually a national church in the Polish national movement. If Pole 
and Catholic were synonymous, then Lithuanians must also be Poles. 
If the Lithuanians wanted to be different from the Poles, the Roman 
Catholic Church could not play as strong a role in the Lithuanian 
national rebirth.2! Therein lay the dilemma. The Lithuanian intelli- 
gentsia needed the Church but the Church’s identity was Polish. The 
Catholic press perceived a threat in the search for origins that 
obsessed Basanavitius and Sliiipas because it seemed pagan. Even the 
patriarch of the Lithuanian national clergy, Valanéius, extolled the 
virtues of pagan Lithuania. For many secular Lithuanian activists, 
paganism had been the repository of Lithuanian virtue and greatness. 
Of course, no one called for a return to paganism, but the Lithuanian 
national rebirth would have to be a secular movement. 
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Even when Szviesa called for a new Lithuanian history it did so 
because history would engender “uplifting feelings and love for our 
dear nation.”22 But Szviesa stressed the morality of “uplifting 
feelings,” rather than nationality. A phrase like “our dear nation” in 
the pages of the Catholic press might mean the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth. As was stated earlier, the Bishop of Sejny, Antanas 
Baranauskas, might write about “our dear nation” in the Lithuanian 
language and still denounce the Lithuanian national movement as 
separatist. 

Catholic writers such as Jurgis Azulaitis wanted a Lithuanian 
history that would not have the anti-clerical baggage of Auszra and 
Daukantas. AZilaitis simply called for the printing of a newer history 
written by Jonas Maironis instead of publishing the outdated histories 
of Daukantas.23 Lithuanian activists wanted a history written in mod- 
ern Lithuanian rather than the Samogitian‘dialect which Daukantas 
used. Of course, it helped AzZulaitis’s argument that Maironis was a 
priest and that the “pope of the atheists,” Slitipas, was backing the 
publishing of Daukantas’s works. But even Slidpas knew that 
Daukantas’s histories no longer met the needs of the Lithuanian 
national revival. New sources had become available and Lithuanians 
wanted something more scientific than the works of Daukantas. 
Schools could use Maironis’s history as a textbook whereas 
Daukantas’s works were arcane and obscure. Likewise, schools could 
not use the historical writings of the AuSrininkai. They were too dis- 
organized and too secular for Catholic tastes. The Sviesininkai agreed 
with the secular intelligentsia that someone should write a new 
Lithuanian history that could unite the religious and secular wings of 
the Lithuanian national rebirth. 


MAIRONIS 


The first Ausrininkas to respond to Sliipas’s call for the writing 
of a “continuous history of our nation”24 was Jonas Ma¢iulis (1862- 
1932). Better known by his pseudonym, Maironis, he wrote his 
Apsakymai apie Lietuvos praeigg [Tales about Lithuania’s Past] in 
1886 and published it in 1891. In it Maironis presented Lithuania’s 
history as an unbroken chain of events from Lithuania’s beginnings to 
his own time. The book went through four printings and eventually 
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Maironis simplified its name to Lietuvos Praeitis [Lithuania’s Past].25 
Written in his student days and not based on primary materials, Tales 
is a compilation of the works of Stryjkowski, Narbutt, and Daukantas. 
Although he used the works of these historians as his main source, the 
Kievan historians may have had a greater influence on Maironis’s 
concept of Lithuanian history.?6 

Maironis wanted to study at Warsaw University, but instead he 
went to Kiev to study literature in the history and philology depart- 
ment.27 Although Slitipas knew the works of the Ukrainian historian 
Volodymyr Antonovych (1834-1908), he did not use him as exten- 
sively as Maironis. Maironis recognized that in certain instances 
Ukrainian and Russian historians had a more sympathetic view of 
Lithuania than the Poles. Another influential Ukrainian historian 
whom Maironis used was Nikolai Dashkevych (1852-1908). 
Dashkevych emphasized that medieval Lithuania was primarily a 
Russian-Lithuanian state. A Russian-Lithuanian state was no better 
than a Polish-Lithuanian state, but Maironis could use Dashkevych’s 
arguments about Poland being the only beneficiary of the Union of 
Lublin.28 The works of these two Ukrainian historians with their anti- 
Polish views fit nicely into Maironis’s histories. No doubt Kiev 
affected Maironis, but because of his Catholic piety, the “Russian” 
spirit at the University disturbed Maironis and so he withdrew to 
study at the Kaunas Theological Seminary and later at the Theological 
Academy of St. Petersburg. Eventually he became the inspector and 
then the rector of the Kaunas Theological Seminary.29 Maironis, how- 
ever, is remembered primarily as the bard of the Lithuanian national 
rebirth.39 As with so many of the activists of the Lithuanian national 
rebirth, history gave Maironis a context for his pursuits as an activist 
and a poet. 

In the late nineteenth century, the Lithuanian peasantry had not 
yet developed a clear national identity nor was the Lithuanian national 
rebirth a mass movement. Nevertheless, peasant literacy was rising 
rapidly. To this day Lithuanian historians argue about how widespread 
the Lithuanian national movement was and when it became a mass 
movement. One can only presume that there were more people with a 
Lithuanian national identity during Maironis’s lifetime than during 
Daukantas’s. Still, there must have been very few Lithuanian peasants 
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with the national feelings of someone like Maironis. For all of 
Daukantas’s rhetoric about writing for the common people, Daukantas 
wrote for a limited audience of the Lithuanian intelligentsia. More- 
over, Daukantas’s use of the regional Samogitian dialect made most 
of his works inaccessible to a larger audience. In spite of declarations 
of writing for the peasants, Daukantas’s, Slitipas’s and Basanavitius’s 
works were too esoteric for the masses. In contrast, Maironis was 
genuinely a popularizer who already had a larger nationally conscious 
reading audience. 

Maironis personalized his nationalism by repeatedly using the 
words “we” or “our” in reference to Lithuania’s history. Maironis 
wrote Lithuania’s history as an insider for insiders. He did not reject 
scholarship, but he intended his works for his own people. Maironis’s 
history even caught the attention of the Governor General of Vilnius 
who considered the Tales a “muzhik political catechism.”3! The older 
clergy had feared the Russians, but Maironis’s histories were sup- 
posed to help in the fight for national liberation from Tsarist rule. 
Furthermore, Maironis’s history was catching people’s attention with 
its contemporary style. 

Maironis believed that nationalism was a universal phenomenon 
in which nations were connected to their past through history. What 
else would one call a medieval Grand Duke like Vytautas and a 
nineteenth-century activist like Maironis other than Lithuanians? 
Whether Vytautas had any notion of nationality was immaterial to 
Maironis because he believed that, “Every person has an inborn love 
of his fatherland, everyone holds his fatherland dear, but one is unable 
rationally to love one’s country without knowing its past and 
history.”32 Although Maironis believed such events as the Union of 
Lublin and the third partition were disastrous for Lithuania, he also 
believed that the Lithuanian nation survived: “Of course a nation’s 
history does not end with the passing of our rulers and kings; if a 
single person speaks the fatherland’s language, the spirit of the nation 
remains.”33 A parallel exists between the state and the nation’s spirit. 
The state, however, is temporal and can die whereas the spirit of a 
nation is independent of such things as politics or territory. A nation 
could live on in its people even without a state. Yet, he tied together 
the history of the Lithuanian state with the Lithuanian language and 
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culture in ways that his predecessors had not. For him the backbone of 
national existence lay in national self-consciousness and culture. 

As a priest, Maironis naturally considered Christianity superior to 
paganism. For Maironis, the christening of Lithuania was a belated 
but a necessary event that allowed Lithuania to integrate itself into the 
wider world of Western civilization.54 Yet, the constant warfare of 
medieval Lithuania with the Teutonic Knights isolated Lithuania from 
the rest of Europe and retarded Lithuania’s civilization, making it sus- 
ceptible to assimilation with Polish culture.35 On the one hand, the 
Teutonic Knights and the Poles delayed the formation of a Lithuanian 
national consciousness, but on the other hand, Polish interests in the 
Lithuanian language and folklore during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries became a catalyst for the Lithuanian national rebirth. 

As a researcher, Maironis does not warrant any attention. His 
only value as a historian today is as a reflection of the Lithuanian 
rebirth’s view of history.36 For all of his amateurism, Maironis’s 
common sense made him into a more critical historian than many of 
his contemporaries. Although he included many unsubstantiated 
myths about Lithuania’s prehistory in his work, he was skeptical of 
some of the more blatantly exaggerated aspects of Lithuania’s history. 
He used Stryjkowski, Narbutt, and Daukantas because their Lithua- 
nian perspective made them the most “trustworthy,” but he intuitively 
knew their weaknesses. Maironis’s romanticism is seen best in his 
poetry, but unlike the Poles Narbutt or Kraszewski, Maironis did not 
include legends into his history. He doubted the claims of Teodor 
Narbutt that prehistoric Lithuanians had a runic alphabet. The fanciful 
accounts of someone like Narbutt no longer satisfied twentieth- 
century readers. 

Historians disagree whether Maironis was a pioneer who success- 
fully synthesized a modern concept of Lithuania or whether he was 
simply the best compiler of Lithuanian history. Maironis did not have 
the obsession with Lithuania’s origins that Slitpas and Basanavitius 
had. Nor does his history have the arcane arguments that Daukantas’s 
histories had. Of Daukantas’s Tales Maironis wrote: “while giving us 
much and at times new information, he did not write a pragmatic his- 
tory but rather he presented us with material for a history but not a 
history in itself.”37 For Maironis, pragmatic meant something that 
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would inspire and raise morality.38 Until the appearance of Antanas 
Alekna’s (1872-1930) Lietuvos Istorija in 1911, high-school students 
used Maironis’s history as the standard textbook for Lithuanian his- 
tory.39 Because he was a priest, an Ausrininkas, and a Svieskininkas, 
Maironis had the unique ability to synthesize the militant nationalist 
position with Catholicism. 

Maironis believed that God’s will was manifest in the nation. He 
emphasized that, “Love of the fatherland cannot exist without God’s 
love.”40 Lithuania was dependent on God’s will for its past and 
present. Maironis admitted that there were “rats” among the clergy, 
but he also believed that if “one distanced oneself from religion and 
the Church, then one distances oneself from the nation.’’4! Christianity 
would elevate Lithuania’s culture and morality. Nevertheless, 
Maironis made an exception regarding Lithuania’s christening. He 
wrote, - 


In all of Europe’s nations, the introduction of the Christian 
religion coincides with the nation’s first appearance in the 
historical arena, with that nation’s rebirth, with the growth of her 
culture. The Lithuanian nation constitutes a sad exception. 
Lithuania’s christening—that moment in history from which she 
slowly crawls downward, each time losing more of its political 
significance and its unique cultural independence, of which it had 
a considerable amount. How can we explain this? 

First, the Lithuanian nation’s tragedy was that Christ’s 
teachings came to Lithuania not by the way of the cross but with 
the armed swords of the Order.... When the Poles brought that 
Christian religion, the Lithuanian nation felt as if it had been -». 
knocked over, mortally defeated, losing self-confidence, and it 
began to stagnate. 

Second, the Lithuanian nation’s tragedy was that spiritual 
missionaries did not bring Christ’s teachings.... Polish political 
concerns brought Christ’s gospels to Lithuania, pure, cold calcu- 
lations, brought by a Polish priest who did not know the Lithua- 
nian language.*2 


In other words, the Poles halted Lithuania’s cultural development, and 
the Poles retarded the spread of Christianity because Christianity 
came through the medium of the Polish language. Maironis believed 
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that Lithuania would have inevitably accepted Christianity. The Poles 
were unnecessary. In comparison to Daukantas and the AuSrininkai, 
Maironis is not original in his interpretation of Lithuania’s christen- 
ing. Yet, this interpretation of Lithuanian history needed an acceptable 
messenger to articulate it. Even the bogeyman of the clergy, Sliipas, 
congratulated the priest Maironis for writing a pure history of Lithua- 
nia without foreign prejudices, based on a love of Lithuania.43 

At times Maironis’s histories seem flat. Maironis had almost no 
notions of economics or social factors in history. He deals primarily 
with the chronology of Grand Dukes, wars, and politics. He did not do 
anything innovative in presenting Lithuania’s past. Indeed, he seems 
to have clarified and simplified Lithuania’s history. Instead of 
digressing into obscure arguments about the origins of the Lithuani- 
ans, Maironis adhered to a conventional idealization of the Grand 
Dukes. Many of the Polish-Lithuanian historians and chroniclers had 
emphasized the role of Vytautas in Lithuanian history, but Daukantas 
and the AuSrininkai become so preoccupied with their pet theories that 
they strayed from the traditional idealization of Vytautas. Whereas the 
earlier writers had been primarily interested in the origins of the 
Lithuanian language and prehistoric mythology, Maironis brought 
Vytautas back to the center of Lithuanian history. For Maironis, 
Vytautas the Great was equal in stature to Alexander the Great.44 
“Vytautas’s rule is the greatest in Lithuanian history: never again, not 
before, not after has Lithuania been so strong and famous, then 
Lithuania was at its peak.”45 Maironis defended every one of 
Vytautas’s actions. More importantly, Maironis remade a medieval 
lord into a nationalist hero. ““Vytautas was not a Belarusin, nor a Pole, 
nor a German, but he was a real Lithuanian.”46 In his thoroughly 
documented works about Vytautas,47 the Polish historian Antoni 
Prochaska tried to prove that he remained loyal to Jogaila and the 
Union with Poland. Maironis disagreed. He opposed any union with 
Poland. Jogaila betrayed Lithuania’s interests while Vytautas 
protected them. Prochaska made Vytautas into a dependent vassal of 
Jogaila, whereas other historians had portrayed Vytautas as a trouble- 
some but independent ruler of Lithuania. Poles like Prochaska and 
Kraszewski had always given credit to Vytautas for stopping the Tatar 
invasion of Europe, and in general Poles seem to have an affection for 
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Vytautas and his leadership at the Battle of Grunwald. However, 
Kraszewski and Prochaska had problems with the question of 
Vytautas’s coronation as king of Lithuania. Some Polish historians 
believe that Vytautas’s desire for an independent crown was nothing 
more than a German intrigue of the Emperor Sigismund and the 
Teutonic Knights to break the Polish-Lithuanian union. Just as the 
AuSsrininkai had tried to refute the argument that the Lithuanian 
national rebirth was a Russian or German conspiracy aimed at under- 
mining the solidarity between Lithuanians and Poles, so too Maironis 
argued that Vytautas was no one’s pawn. Vytautas always fought for 
Lithuania’s independence. If Vytautas or nineteenth-century Lithua- 
nian activists found it necessary to take sides with Russians or 
Germans against the Poles for tactical reasons, that did not mean that 
the Lithuanians were serving anyone but themselves. Maironis 
pointed out that the Grand Dukes of Lithuania had always been kings 
albeit without an officially sanctioned crown from the pope. Further- 
more, Maironis maintained with some truth that, 


...dt was Jogaila who had to bow down more often to the iron 
hand of Vytautas than the other way around, and when Jadwiga 
and Jogaila, whom the Poles had pressured, demanded loyalty 
from Vytautas, he gathered the Lithuanian boyars and had them 
renounce their oaths to Jogaila proving that he was the real ruler 
of Lithuania...he had no intention of uniting his fatherland to 
Poland as if it were some sort of province of Poland.48 


Modern historians have also been subject to reading the present back 
into the past. Historians dismiss Lithuania’s medieval greatness 
because of its modern insignificance. The argument goes something 
like this: if Lithuania is small and insignificant today, then its size in 
the Middle Ages can only be explained in connection with Poland or 
Russia. Maironis wanted to counter this way of thinking by showing 
Vytautas’s independence from Poland and his suzerainty over much 
of Russia. Clearly, Maironis projected his own feelings of nationalism 
onto Vytautas. Even the fact that Vytautas and Jogaila used Lithua- 
nian to speak to each other became significant in elevating Vytautas’s 
nationalist stature.4? For Maironis, Vytautas had confronted the same 
cultural and political problems as the activists of the national 
rebirth.5° 
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Maironis also addressed the issue of Polonization. “Up to the 
time of Jogaila two nations made up Lithuania; the Lithuanians and 
the Belarusin/Russians.... After the Union of Lublin the Poles imper- 
ceptibly began to influence the Lithuanians, and the Lithuanians lost 
more as the Polish language began to take hold in Lithuania.’”>! 
Although Polonization did not start to take hold until much later, 
Maironis believed that the Act of Krewo initiated Lithuania’s woes. 
Maironis believed that Poland gained political power, whereas 
Lithuania began to lose its sovereignty and eventually to lose its 
identity. Nevertheless, like many of his predecessor, Maironis 
presented an equivocal view of the Union of Lublin. On the one hand, 
he considered the Union of Lublin a disaster for Lithuania which in 
effect made Lithuania a Polish province; on the other hand, he 
maintained that Lithuania continued to exist as a nation and as an 
autonomous state.52 

Because Maironis published the Tales only in 1891, he wrote less 
than four pages on the history of the movement that he himself was a 
part of. He placed the Lithuanian nation rebirth in a broader context of 
European nationalism. He mentioned the 1831 and 1863 insurrections. 
Like Daukantas, he believed that the insurrections were Polish affairs 
that dragged the Lithuanian peasant into a hopeless fight against the 
Russians. The reaction against Russification and the press ban were 
more important for the Lithuanian national cause than the insurrec- 
tions. Maironis summed up his attitude toward nineteenth-century 
Lithuanian history: 


This overly strong and sharp Russification coupled with re- 
striction and persecution of the Catholic Church under the guise 
of releasing us from the political domination of the Lithuanian 
magnates and boyars [Polonized lords] in fact pushed the 
Lithuanians even farther in the direction of the Poles; among the 
Lithuanian peasants—it elicited a reaction against Russification 
and Orthodoxy, and it created a national consciousness.>> 


Maironis was the first to periodize the Lithuanian national re- 
birth, but he did not explain or justify his periodization very well. He 
began by giving credit for starting the Lithuanian national rebirth to 
the students and staff of the University of Vilnius. They were the first 
to become aware of their love for Lithuania—their fatherland. Of 
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course Maironis had in mind Mickiewicz and the other luminaries of 
the University of Vilnius who saw their fatherland, Lithuania, as a 
part of Poland. Maironis maintained that by the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the Lithuanian national rebirth had gained impetus 
and clarity regarding national identity, even though individuals like 
Narbutt, Bohusz, and Jucevitius still wrote in Polish. Simultaneously 
there appeared “pure” Lithuanians like Valantius and Daukantas, who 
started to awaken the masses. The next period in the Lithuanian re- 
birth was the freeing of the serfs, which had the result of allowing the 
well-to-do peasants to educate their children, and from that time 
“Lithuanianism” leaped forward to produce Auszra and the activists of 
the Lithuanian national rebirth. He considered the appearance of 
Auszra in 1883 to be as significant as the reign of any medieval Grand 
Duke. Maironis concluded his survey of the Lithuanian national re- 
birth by prophesying that, : 


the Lithuanians as a nation will with God’s help recover and 
develop its own culture, whereas those who have banned our 
press (the Russians) and oppressed us in all sorts of inhuman 
ways will never achieve their desired result because oppression 
fires up a reaction and awakens those who were asleep and 
dormant.54 


Maironis may have formulated a theory of the Lithuanian 
national rebirth to create an impression that Lithuania had a future.55 
He therefore inflated the size and significance of Lithuania’s past. He 
believed that the masses were awakening from their nationalist 
slumber and that they would regain their former greatness. In contrast, 
Narbutt had “broken his pen” with the Union of Lublin; Kraszewski 
believed that only pagan Lithuania was genuinely independent of all 
foreign influences, and of course Mickiewicz had relegated Lithuania 
to the distant past. Even Daukantas tended to see Lithuania’s history 
in terms of contrasting Lithuania’s medieval greatness with the 
Lithuania of serfdom and enslavement. Unlike the writers of the early 
nineteenth century, Maironis had to show that Lithuania was alive and 
well, and that Lithuania’s history had not ended. Maironis imagined a 
community of Lithuanians that transcended time. Prehistoric, medie- 
val, and nineteenth-century Lithuanians were one and the same. 
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THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF VARPAS AND THE VARPININKAIPS 


With the demise of Auszra, Szviesa inherited leadership of the 
Lithuanian national rebirth by default. It, however, did not satisfy the 
secularized Lithuanians living in Warsaw. The first newspaper to 
consolidate the liberal, socialist, and Catholic forces all under one roof 
was Varpas [Bell, Tilsit and Ragnit, 1889-1905 ]. Of course this 
Lithuanian solidarity could not last long, but initially it served its 
purpose of uniting the Lithuanian intelligentsia. Everything about 
Varpas was greater than its predecessors. It lasted longer (1890-1905) 
and had more subscribers, better writers, more issues and a more 
clearly articulated ideology than Auszra. Varpas spawned two off- 
spring publications, Ukininkas [Farmer] and an apolitical newspaper 
Naujienos [News] for the masses. The editors and writers of all three 
newspapers were the same. 

The guiding light of Varpas was Vincas Kudirka (1858-1899). 
Although Basanavitius and many of the Ausrininkai participated in 
Varpas, Kudirka soon became the central figure in its existence.57 A 
poet and publicist rather than a historian, Kudirka wrote what would 
become the Lithuanian national anthem. In the first stanza Kudirka 
invoked the past: 


Lithuania, our fatherland, 
That land of heroes, 

From the past let your sons 
Draw strength. 


Unfortunately, a person as talented as Kudirka did not research the 
past. Nevertheless, to understand Varpas, the reader must understand 
who Kudirka was. His metamorphosis from a person of Polish culture 
to Lithuanian culture speaks directly to the issue of the development 
of a Lithuanian national identity. 

More so than many of the activists of the Lithuanian rebirth, 
Kudirka was thoroughly Polonized. Mickiewicz, Kraszewski, and 
Stowacki were his idols. Later in life he became one of the best trans- 
lators of Polish literature into Lithuanian. While still in high-school 
Kudirka edited and wrote an illegal satirical Polish language news- 
paper Ktamstwo [Lie]. Polish society could fully embrace a clever 
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young man from a Lithuanian peasant family as if he were a native 
Pole. After some unpleasant experiences in a seminary, Kudirka pur- 
posely chose to study at Warsaw University (1881-1888) rather than 
the more prestigious Moscow or St. Petersburg Universities. At the 
time Warsaw did not have a very distinguished university but at least 
it was closer to home and not so foreign to a Lithuanian.58 After 
majoring in philology for a year, he transferred to medicine. 

It was a time of Positivism and organic work in Warsaw.°? 
Although Positivism gradually formed Kudirka, initially he associated 
with Ludwik Waryriski’s Polish socialist party “Proletariat”? and was 
arrested and jailed for his activities in the party.6! He was not, how- 
ever, among the leaders of the organization, and so the Russian 
authorities released him from jail and eventually allowed him to return 
to the University. 

More important for Kudirka’s intellectual formation was his 
“conversion” to the Lithuanian national cause. In his memoirs he 
wrote about his high-schools days when he considered himself a 
Lithuanian and a Pole, with the Polish element predominating.®2 Later — 
upon reading Auszra, Kudirka sarcastically wrote “‘the children are 
playing,’ I thought to myself in Polish.”63 In a letter to his friend 
Jonas Jablonskis,64 Kudirka called the Moscow Lithuanian club “the 
mutual admiration society.” Suffice it to say that Kudirka relished 
his Polish identity, while being ashamed of his peasant roots. In spite 
of his earlier feelings, Kudirka changed. In his memoirs he recounts a 
transformation of identity that borders on a religious experience. 

Soon after Kudirka’s conversion he started to contribute articles 
to Auszra. By 1888 he had become a leader among the Warsaw 
Lithuanian students.67 With his friends, he organized “Lietuva,” an 
association whose goals were: 1) to spread enlightenment, 2) to resur- 
rect Lithuanian writing and art and to raise the national spirit, 3) to 
raise the farmer’s standard of living, 4) and to extend the boundaries 
of “Lithuanianism.”68 Finally, the members of “Lietuva” decided to 
publish Varpas. 

In a letter to Basanavitius, Kudirka rejected the idea of resur- 
recting Auszra because he believed that the clergy would not support 
it, but he did not want to alienate Basanavitius or Slidpas either. 
Kudirka therefore proposed a “moderate” newspaper that would avoid 
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disputes, especially with the clergy.© In reality the Varpas olive 
branch to the clergy was nothing new, but Kudirka believed it was, 
and in its impact it was more important than its contemporaries. 

The first editor of Varpas, Jonas Gaidamavitius, stated its goals: 
to have “Lithuanians think like Lithuanians...to raise Lithuania spiri- 
tually and economically, to throw off the habit of the Lithuanians of 
tying themselves to other nations....”7° Possibly its most difficult task 
was to have its readers think like Lithuanians. Ostensibly Varpas 
would deal primarily with raising the people’s national consciousness. 
The Varpininkai assumed they could accomplish this through an 
emphasis on self-reliance and economic betterment. Varpas printed 
instructional “how to” articles, but more often the articles were theo- 
retical. It remained a publication for the intelligentsia who presumably 
had already attained a certain standard of living. More than Auszra, 
Varpas was primarily a political newspaper that criticized the tsarist 
regime. 

Kudirka often quoted Marx in Varpas, but he was neither a 
socialist nor a Marxist. Being secular, liberal, and anti-Tsarist might 
make Kudirka a socialist in the eyes of a Catholic peasantry, but in 
reality he was much too conservative and nationalist to maintain his 
earlier ties with Polish radicals. The paradox of Kudirka was that he 
could simultaneously be a revolutionary and a conservative. He 
wanted to replace the Polish lord and the Russian bureaucrat with an 
educated Lithuanian, but he was enough of a realist to know that 
revolution could not succeed. 

Kudirka and the Varpininkai looked to the Polish Positivists.7! 
The tone, sarcasm and realism of Swietochowski, Dygasinski, and 
Ochorowicz as well as of the Positivist newspapers Prawda and Gtos, 
echoed in Varpas and in Kudirka’s works. Organic work, raising the 
standard of living, and education, and a moderate political outlook 
coupled with nonviolent means and a demand for Lithuanian auton- 
omy within the Russian empire reflected Kudirka’s personal views 
and those of the Lithuanian positivists.’2 Instead of blaming foreign- 
ers for Lithuania’s woes, they looked internally for the sources of 
Lithuania’s downfall. Maybe the only difference between the 
Varpininkai and the Polish Positivists was the demand for Lithuanian 
autonomy within the Russian empire. For different reasons, by the 
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turn of the century few Poles and Lithuanians wanted to resurrect the 
old Commonwealth of both Nations. 

Positivism in Lithuania did not create a school of history, but it 
created an attitude toward history that was in some ways anti- 
historical. The distant past did not interest the Varpininkai. Unlike the 
AuSrininkai, the Varpininkai preoccupied themselves with recent his- 
tory and current events.73 Although the Varpininkai would invoke 
history, it had to be a useful and scientific history. Reality replaced the 
idealized depiction of Lithuania’s past. Romanticizing Lithuania’s 
past had led to two failed insurrections, the closing of a university and 
a press ban. Where Basanavitius demanded that Lithuanians know 
their history, the Varpininkai believed that history should serve some 
practical purpose. A factor that inhibited the professionalization of 
history in Lithuania may have been the attitude that history was of 
little practical use. Moreover, the profession of a historian offered no 
financial reward. If the AuSrininkai were like Turgenev’s fathers, then 
the Varpininkai were like the sons. They were modern. 

Many of the Varpininkai looked on much of Lithuania’s history © 
as a foreign history, that is, as an aristocratic Polish history unrelated 
to the lives of the peasants. Much like the Poles, the Varpininkai 
began to see parts of Lithuania’s history as a division of Poland’s 
history, and they opposed a romanticized patriotic history that simply 
played on people’s emotions.’4 The editors of Varpas rejected much 
of the sickly sweet historical poetry that so characterized Auszra. 
Though Kudirka was an important Lithuanian poet, didactic prose 
dominated Varpas. Only about a quarter of the articles printed in 
Varpas dealt with history, and of these articles about half dealt with 
contemporary Western European history. At times the Varpininkai felt 
that European politics might have a greater impact on Lithuanian 
history than the study of medieval Lithuania. They portrayed the 
deeds of liberators like O’Connell and Kossuth with enthusiasm. They 
paid special attention to the history of the 1848 revolutions. The 
Varpininkai would often report on the national movements in the 
Ukraine and Serbia. 

Some years Varpas had no history articles at all. Only in 1902, in 
an anniversary issue commemorating the twentieth anniversary of the 
appearance of Auszra, did Varpas print articles based on the memoirs 
of the Ausrininkai.7> Among the most interesting were the memoirs of 
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Basanavitius and Sliipas, in which they aired dirty laundry concern- 
ing Auszra and the pre-Auszra years. Varpas was not completely anti- 
historical. The Varpininkai filled its pages with historical arguments. 
It reported on the latest archeological findings in Lithuania, no matter 
how seemingly insignificant they were. But Varpas did react against 
the earlier preoccupation with searching for the origins of the Lithua- 
nians. More than its forerunners, Varpas dealt with the economic 
forces that shaped Lithuania’s history. Instead of blaming the Poles 
for serfdom, Varpas dealt with the economic origins of serfdom. 
Varpas included articles that would trace the history of collective and 
capitalistic farming. For the Varpininkai, economics determined the 
formation of nations and national consciousness more than feelings 
about language or history.76 The Varpininkai introduced a sophistica- 
tion into the interpretation of Lithuanian history. They would use 
history more often as a tool to polemicize with the Poles. For the 
Varpininkai the argument was more important than the research. 

Many of the Varpininkai believed that the lack of unity and en- 
lightenment among Lithuanians and not solely Lithuania’s association 
with Poland had caused Lithuania’s demise. Varpas still maintained 
an anti-Polish position, but it abandoned some of the more simplistic 
and bigoted views that appeared in Auszra. Some Varpininkai even 
suggested that the Poles were an oppressed nation just like the Lithua- 
nians and that cooperation could be possible between the two nations. 
Varpas reported on the Polish national movement in Silesia, drawing 
parallels between themselves and the Poles. Varpas, however, stated 
clearly that Lithuania should be autonomous within the Russian 
empire. 

A series of unsigned articles summed up the Varpas position on 
Lithuanian-Polish relations. The articles asserted, “The Poles say that 
we are not grateful for receiving Christianity and civilization from 
them.”77 Much like the Catholic press had earlier, Varpas presented a 
deterministic interpretation of Lithuania’s christening. They claimed 
that, if not for the Teutonic Knights, with time Lithuania would have 
accepted Christianity.78 “The Poles invited Jogaila to their throne so 
that they could save themselves from destruction by the Teutonic 
Knights.”79 Basing his arguments on the works of the conservative 
Polish historian Michat Bobrzyriski, the author argued that the Union 
of Lublin saved Poland from destruction and that internal factors 
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caused the partitions of Poland. The article does not break any new 
ground, but it combinéd a determinist view with the old positions held 
by Daukantas and the AuSrininkai. 

The Varpininkai maintained a fairly consistent attitude about the 
Lithuanian national rebirth. Rather than seeing Lithuania’s history as 
an unbroken thread that linked nineteenth-century Lithuanian peasants 
with the medieval Grand Dukes as Maironis did, the Varpininkai saw 
nationalism as something new. Instead of looking at the usual turning 
points in Lithuanian history such as the christening of Lithuania, the 
Union of Lublin, or the partitions, the Varpininkai interpreted the 
freeing of the serfs in 1861 as the defining moment in the develop- 
ment of Lithuanian nationalism. The Varpininkai may have been the 
first to propose the idea that the late nineteenth-century Lithuanians 
were not the historical descendants of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
The Varpininkai realized that the Lithuanians of the Auszra and 
Varpas epoch were Lithuanian nationalists while Vytautas and the 
medieval Grand Dukes could not be. 

In many ways the Varpininkai wrote the most interesting and 
original history about their own experiences with the Lithuanian 
national rebirth. In an article in Varpas in 1893, Petras Matulaitis 
(1856-1900) admitted that one reason for the Polonization of the 
Lithuanian szlachta was the higher level of Polish culture.80 Matulaitis 
further reasoned that, 


serfdom saved the lower classes from Polish culture because... 
the boyar and the simpleton belong to completely different 
spheres, and so the Lithuanian boyar had no impact on the lower 
classes.... The Polonized priest had a greater influence on the 
people.®! 


Matulaitis then surveyed the positive influences of the Reforma- 
tion on Lithuanian literacy. In the case of the Reformation and the 
Lithuanians living in East Prussia, we have a movement and a people 
that transcended the experience of Polish-Lithuanian relations. 
Historically, the Prussian-Lithuanians were Protestants and influenced 
by German culture. Lithuania minor had never been part of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania or its ethnos, and yet, because of their Lithuanian 
language, the Lithuanian activists regarded the Lietuvininkai®2 as part 
of the Lithuanian nation, whereas the activists increasingly excluded 
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the Polonized Lithuanian szlachta from their concept of who was a 
Lithuanian. 

Much like Daukantas and the AusSrininkai had previously, 
Matulaitis interpreted the 1863 insurrection as a Polish affair that the 
Lithuanians did not participate in extensively. In addition to mixed 
interpretations of the 1863 insurrection, Lithuanian historians have 
had a love-hate relationship with Murav’ev, the hangman of Vilnius. 
He imposed the press ban, was the most ardent of Russifiers, but 
“Murav’ev’s iron hand suppressed the Polish years,”83 for which the 
Lithuanians were grateful. Matulaitis also gave a bleak view of the 
pre-Auszra years: 


After the Polish years no one tried to do anything. The impetus 
that Daukantas and Valantius had given the national current 
completely exhausted itself, and Lithuania sank into a lethargic 
sleep; the intelligentsia became Polish or Muscovite, while the 
common people burdened with all sorts of taxes, spiritually 
downtrodden, stagnated in their smoke-filled huts and remained 
quiet.84 


Of course Auszra emerged from this national despair to reawaken the 

Lithuanian nation. Matulaitis believed that Auszra brought about the 

Lithuanian national rebirth. To this day many Lithuanian and Polish 

historians accept this rather simple interpretation of the beginnings of 

the Lithuanian national rebirth. Nevertheless, like many Positivists, | 
Matulaitis called for practical deeds: 


If you want to consider yourself a Lithuanian patriot, you need to 
do more than just speak Lithuanian, you need to work. Today’s 
newspapers not only defend the use of our language, but they ex- 
plain the socio-political injustice in Lithuania, and overall they 
enlighten the people’s minds.®5 


Matulaitis ended his article with a remarkably optimistic prediction 
that Lithuania might be free in the next ten years.86 For all of 
Matulaitis’s rambling, he made some candid admissions about the 
higher level of Polish culture; about Murav’ev’s policies, which para- 
doxically advanced the Lithuanian national rebirth; and the Peavey of 
“Lithuanianism” before the appearance of Auszra. 


ts 
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In spite of their modern and positivist views, the Varpininkai 
would still write about the Middle Ages. Rather than do their own 
research, however, which many of the Varpininkai realized they were 
untrained to do, they continued the tradition of Lithuanianizing histo- 
ries written by foreigners. Just like the earlier Lithuanian activists, the 


| Varpininkai edit out whatever was unfavorable to a Lithuanian view- 


point then translate the remainder. Often the translator would para- 
phrase the original author so extensively that the translation would 
barely be recognizable. The editors of Varpas also had a wider choice 
of authors to choose from for translation. They stopped translating the 
old historians like Narbutt or Kraszewski and began to include 
contemporary historians who were either favorable to the Lithuanians 
or unfavorable to the Poles. In a group of articles serialized over eight 
issues Jonas Staugaitis (1868-1952) edited and Lithuanianized Jozef 
Wolff’s and Kazimierz Stadnicki’s works.8~ In the same vein 
Staugaitis compiled the archeological findings of Tadeusz Dowgird 
(1852-1919). Because Dowgird was sympathetic to the Lithuanians, at 
least he could recognize his work in Lithuanian translation. 

The Varpininkas Gabrielius Landsbergis,®8 in his Lenkai ir 
Lietuviai: nuo 1228 m. iki 1430 m [Poles and Lithuanians: from 1228 
to 1430], best illustrates the culture of translation and the use of Polish 
historians. In the introduction to his Poles and Lithuanians, 
Landsbergis says that he will extensively translate and use only Polish 
historians to avoid the criticism of being tendentious.8? Lithuanian 
activists realized that the best critics of Polish history were the Poles 
themselves. The Lithuanians could “hang” the Poles with their own 
material. All the Lithuanians had to do was translate the right author 
and the right passage. 

The closing of the University of Vilnius in 1832 left a vacuum 
that the activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth attempted to fill. 
We have seen what happens when amateurs and those with nationalist 
agendas take over the study of history. The most qualified group of 
scholars to fill the void left by the closing of the University of Vilnius 
were Poles. In many ways the historians from the Jagiellonian Univer- 
sity in Cracow inherited an interest in Lithuanian history from the 
University of Vilnius. The Cracow school of historians, with their 
criticism of Polish institutions and their generally pessimistic view of 
Polish history, unwittingly became a source for Lithuanian translators. 
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One of the most useful of the Cracow school historians for the Lithua- 
nians was Michat Bobrzyriski (1849-1935).99 Because Bobrzyriski 
believed internal factors caused Poland’s ruin, his interpretation of 
such events as the Union of Lublin and the partitions was compatible 
with Lithuanian prejudices. Polish historians like Bobrzyriski could 
disparage their own history better than the Varpininkai, who did not 
have the competence that the historians at the Jagiellonian University 
had. 

In spite of some of the their anti-historical views, the Varpininkai 
brought the first traces of a more professional and modern approach to 
Lithuania’s history. Of course, writers like Valantius and Stanevitius 
had introduced critical and scientific attitudes into Lithuanian history 
earlier in the nineteenth century, but they were not professionals. A 
new generation of university-trained students, who by the early 
twentieth century laid the foundations for the professionalization of 
the humanities, had their first taste of Lithuanian activism in Varpas. 
For instance, in a report on the ninth Congress of Russian Archeolo- 
gists held in 1893 in Vilnius, Jonas Jablonskis complained about the 
means by which the Russians excluded several Lithuanian and Polish 
archeologists from the conference. Nevertheless, a Pole, Antoni 
Mierzytiski, presented a paper at the conference about Lithuanian 
mythology. Mierzyriski (1829-1907) was a classical philologist who 
did extensive research on Baltic religions. Mierzyriski systematically 
picked apart and destroyed dearly-held Lithuanian myths like the 
belief in the Krivé. Mierzyriski conclusively exposed the inaccuracies 
found in the medieval chronicles of Peter Dusburg and the sixteenth- 
century works of Simon Grunau and Jan Lasicki that first mentioned 
the Krivé. In his report on the conference Jablonskis did not know 
quite what to make of Mierzyriski’s attack on these romantic notions 
of Lithuanian paganism. Was Mierzyriski merely engaging in an anti- 
Lithuanian polemic, which stressed the backwardness and low level of 
civilization in prehistoric Lithuania? Jablonskis admitted that 
Mierzyriski had put the study of Lithuanian mythology on a “truly 
scholarly foundation.” Nevertheless, Jablonskis believed that 
Mierzyriski “was trying to destroy all our present-day knowledge 
about the Krivé and all the hierarchies of the ancient Lithuanian 
organizations.”9! In a review of Mierzyriski’s Zrddta do mitologii 
litewskiej od Tacyta do kénca XIII wieku [Sources of Lithuanian 
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mythology from Tacitus to the End of the 13th Century], Vincas 
Pietaris savagély attacked Polish scholars for intentionally distorting 
information about Lithuania. Yet, in this same review Pietaris con- 
cluded that Mierzyriski’s book was necessary for any serious scholar 
who wanted to understand Lithuanian mythology.?2 

The Polish philologist Aleksander Briickner (1856-1924) joined 
in this polemic by maintaining that there was nothing particularly 
unique or exceptionally old about Lithuania’s prehistory as some 
older philologists had asserted.93 While both Mierzyriski and 
Briickner did valuable research in Lithuanian mythology, Briickner 
seems to have been on a crusade to diminish the level of prehistoric 
Lithuanian culture. Just as Lithuanian activists and scholars did not 
constitute a monolith, so too Polish academics did not present a united 
front in relation to Lithuanian interests. Too often Lithuanians would 
assail Polish authors simply because they were~Polish and therefore 
inherently suspect. Yet, because of Polish cultural and historical 
connections, the Lithuanians could not get by without Polish scholar- 
ship. Of course, publicists on both sides uninterested in research 
would use any argument no matter how distorted to further their 
nationalist agendas. 

The younger generation of Lithuanian scholars could not leave 
Mierzyriski’s and Britickner’s challenges to Lithuanian sensibilities 
unanswered. The distinguished linguist Kazimieras Biga (1879-1924) 
joined in the attack against Mierzyriski in a youthful, unscholarly 
fashion. The new generation of what would soon become professional 
historians and linguists initially responded in the same manner as 
Daukantas or the Ausrininkai to unfavorable interpretations of Lithua- 
nia’s history. Eventually this had to change. By the early twentieth 
century, linguists like Jablonskis and Buga and the historians 
Totoraitis and Janulaitis quietly accepted the suppositions of some of 
the better Polish scholars like Mierzyriski, even if they did not like 
their conclusions. In the same vein, Jablonskis, Baga, Totoraitis, and 
Janulaitis began to criticize some of the archeological, linguistic, and 
historical research of Basanavitius and the AuSrininkai. Yet, Varpas 
only hinted at the professionalization of the humanities. The younger 
generation of Varpininkai still paid their respects to the likes of 
Daukantas or Basanavicius. In a review of Basanavidius’s 
Etnologixskos smulkmenos [Ethnographic Details], Jablonskis, in a 
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very tentative manner, criticized Basanavitius’s methods. Though they 
aimed Varpas at the intelligentsia, it was not a scholarly journal. One 
could still find articles about medieval heroics. The push toward a 
critical attitude about their own history is not overly apparent in the 
pages of Varpas, but it was more critical than its predecessors. 

If Auszra demonized the Poles and the religious press demonized 
Russian Orthodoxy, then Varpas shifted its invectives toward the 
Russian government. One would still find articles that repeat the naive 
anti-Polish ideas found in Auszra, for the Varpininkai realized that 
anti-Polonism was an accepted formula for fostering Lithuanian 
nationalism. Still, the Lithuanian intelligentsia wanted more. They 
wanted variety. Varpas reported on the international workers move- 
ment. They even translated articles from American journals about the 
activities of Russian revolutionaries. In an article about the national 
question, Pranas MaSiotas portrayed the “real” battle for Lithuania as 
a struggle between ruling and enslaved nations.%4 At times the 
Varpininkai would contradict each other. Nothing in Varpas or the 
Lithuanian national rebirth was monolithic. For instance, in early 
1901 Jonas VileiSis wrote, “Let us raise our standard of living, let us 
expand industry, let us spread education but let us not provoke the 
government.”5 Later in the same year Povilas ViSinskis called for a 
“free, independent Lithuania, free of foreign depots.”%5 He called for 
the removal of foreign (Russian) and domestic (Polish) lords. Kudirka 
also believed that the greatest barrier to Lithuania’s resurrection was 
tsarist rule. According to Kudirka the Russians had been a immobile 
block against progress.?”7 Only after Tsar Alexander III’s death did 
Kudirka raise his hopes that Nicholas II would reform Russia. But 
Kudirka’s protégé Kapsukas did not. 

In 1902 Vincas Mickevitius [pseud. Kapsukas] (1880-1935) 
became one of the co-editors of Varpas. Later he became the editor or 
contributor to a host of other publications, including Ukininkas 
[Farmer], Lietuva, and Draugas.%8 In 1918 Kapsukas would become 
more infamous as the head of the Lithuanian Soviet Republic.99 This 
raises the question as to how socialist was Varpas. The problem with 
assessing Varpas socialism is that, while it was being published, 
leftists and future Communists like Kapsukas and the physician and 
historian Stasys Matulaitis (1866-1956) were still relatively young and 
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isolated from radical revolutionaries and were still more involved with 
Lithuanian issues than fn the broader issues of a revolution in Russia. 

With time Kapsukas became more interested in solving Lithua- 
nia’s problems by having the Lithuanians participate in Russian 
revolutionary activities. During his Varpas years, however, Kapsukas 
still did not differentiate between the persecution of Russian revolu- 
tionaries and the injustices perpetrated by the Russian authorities 
against the Catholic church. Several times Kapsukas complimented 
the Church on its resistance to Russification. The tsar was an enemy 
to the Lithuanians and the Russian lower classes. In 1904 Kapsukas 
wrote a series of articles under the pseudonym “Revoliucionierius” in 
which he traced Russian radicalism from the late eighteenth century to 
his own time.!00 While this history of Russian radicalism may have 
been pertinent to the eventual creation of Soviet Lithuanian historiog- 
raphy, the articles have nothing to do with ethnic Lithuania. Initially, 
Kapsukas was a liberal nationalist, but he eventually drifted off into 
the wider world of Russian communism. Kapsukas was a Lithuanian, 
but Communism’s concerns were too entangled with Russian affairs 
to be of use to the activists of the Lithuanian rebirth. 

Because a peasant nation could not produce enough ethnic 
Lithuanian workers, socialism in the Marxist sense has never taken 
root in Lithuania. Perhaps a more typical Lithuanian socialist of the 
Varpas era was Jonas Bilitinas (1879-1907). He was primarily a writer 
of short stories, whose early fiction has a propagandistic quality. 
Some of the titles include Pirmutinis Streikas [The First Strike] and 
Be darbo [Unemployed]. Eventually, Biliinas became more senti- 
mental, psychological, and lyrical in his choice of subjects and style. 
After he contracted tuberculosis, he withdrew from socialist activities 
and became religious. Populism, socialism, humanism, and more 
precisely, a concern with social justice, characterize Bilitinas’s later 
works. Among his history pamphlets, one dealt with the workers’ 
movement in Vilnius.!°! Others dealt with events like the assassina- 
tion of Tsar Alexander II.102 He based these pamphlets more on his 
own memory than on research. The workers’ movement in Vilnius 
was no doubt primarily a Polish movement. Consequently, Biliinas 
writes about the friction between the Vilnius-based Zwigzek 
robotniczy na Litwie [The Workers’ Union in Lithuania], and the 
Polish Socialist Party (PPS). Biliiinas resented the “Polish spirit” of 
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the Lithuanian workers and the attempts of the PPS to dominate the 
Vilnius workers.!03 Because of the various national intrigues between 
these groups, Bilitinas became more nationally conscious than most of 
the members of what would eventually become the Lithuanian Social 
Democratic Party (LSDP), hence Biliinas’s eventual disenchantment 
with what was essentially a foreign movement. Perhaps because he 
did not live long enough, Bilitinas did not “dirty” his hands with 
communism. Unlike Kapsukas, Bilitnas has retained his nationalist 
credentials. Like many socialists of national minorities in the Russian 
empire, Lithuanian socialists at the turn of the century did not differ- 
entiate sharply between socialism and nationalism. Certainly, the 
pamphlets of Bilitinas or Kapsukas did not constitute a school of 
history. Although they saw connections between themselves and the 
revolutionaries in Russia, their historical writings still had a national- 
ist focus. 


As historians, the successors of the Ausrininkai were not as 
productive as their predecessors. Because the national rebirth was so 
small, anyone participating in Auszra imagined that they had common 
concerns with other Lithuanians. The AuSrininkai continued in the 
forefront of the Lithuanian national rebirth. The appearance of differ- 
ent interpretations of Lithuania’s history did not represent a splinter- - 
ing of the greater idea of “Lithuanianism.” In the post-Auszra era, 
Catholicism and liberalism eventually produced ideological divisions 
among the nationally conscious Lithuanians. Basanavitius and Slitiipas 
would ultimately become conservative nationalists whereas Kapsukas 
eventually became a Stalinist hack. All three contributed articles to 
Varpas, and all three saw the Poles and the Russians as oppressors. 
They worked and wrote under the umbrella of Lithuanian nationalism. 

Ironically the liberal position spawned very different movements. 
Originally, liberalism meant nothing more than secularism, a world- 
view which has never won broad acceptance in the Lithuanian 
countryside. Nevertheless, liberalism gave birth to conservative 
nationalism, socialism, and liberal democracy. Historiographically, 
nuances would exist between these different positions, but Lithuanian 
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historiography has never freed itself from Daukantas, Auszra, and 
Polish romanticism. Blatantly naive historical accounts gave way to 
something more sophisticated and suitable for the intelligentsia, but 
the basic prejudices and framework visibly survived in the more 
critical writing of national history. Even the notion that the modern 
Lithuanian nation had its origins with Auszra did not have wide 
support other than with the Varpininkai. Like many nationalists 
Lithuanians still prefer to see their past as an unbroken chain that links 
the present with the past. Even the Varpininkai would not cut them- 
selves off from the medieval Grand Dukes. The liberals’ accent on 
class differences in Lithuanian history also had its origins in national- 
ism rather than Marxism. By definition a Lithuanian was or had come 
from the peasantry, whereas the upper classes were foreign. 

As with earlier works by the participants of the Lithuanistics 
movement, many of the Varpininkai did not make a sharp distinction 
among disciplines such as anthropology, archeology, and history. The 
Russian language work Axtpononoruyeckaa Xapak tepuctuka 
2Kmy a3unos [The Anthropological Characteristics of the Samogiti- 
ans] by Povilas ViSinskis (1875-1906) mixed history, photography, 
and geography to produce a study of Samogitia reminiscent of the 
Lithuanistics movement. Stasys Matulaitis (1866-1956) did not write 
any major historical works before 1904, but in the 1930’s the Belarus 
Academy of Science awarded him a doctorate for his work on the 
1863 insurrection in Lithuania. During the Varpas years he was 
neither a mature historian nor a Communist, as he would eventually 
become. The youth of many of the Varpininkai and Sviesininkai pre- 
vented them from producing polished works of scholarship. They 
often produced their best works when Lithuania was ance, an 
independent nation. A > sy th Ea ce 
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...the same studies which have served for 
this work might easily, in other hands, not 
only receive a wholly different treatment 
and application but lead also to essentially 
different conclusions. 

JACOB BURCKHARDT 


In 1904, the University of Fribourg awarded a doctorate to Jonas 
Totoraitis (1872-1941) for his dissertation Die Litauer unter dem 
Kénige Mindowe bis zum Jahre 1263. The first professionally trained 
historian since Daukantas, Totoraitis belonged to a different genera- 
tion of Lithuanians. More of a scholar than a political activist, he was 
one of the founders of the Lithuanian Learned Society. Although 
deferential to people like Basanavitius, Totoraitis represented the start . 
of a new era in Lithuanian historiography. The professional historians 
might have the same biases as their amateurish forefathers, but they 
did original research, used documents critically, and in general had to 
live up to Western European academic standards. 

The same year that Totoraitis received his doctorate also saw the 
lifting of the press ban. Overall Russification had not worked.! It was 
not a well-thought-out or consistently implemented plan but a reaction 
to the insurrections. With the press ban the Russians had hoped to 
drive a wedge between the Poles and the Lithuanians, but if anything, 
the press ban forced Lithuanians to read Polish. Russification com- 
plemented Polonization in denationalizing Lithuanians. The two 
unsuccessful insurrections had weakened the Polonized szlachta’s 
influence in Lithuania, but the press ban strengthened the Catholic 
clergy’s influence. Whereas the peasantry might not learn the Polish 
or Russian languages, the Lithuanian elites remained under Polish 
influences. 

Several factors shaped the development of Lithuanian historiog- 
raphy during the period of this study. First, the closing of the Univer- 
sity of Vilnius in 1832 inhibited the professionalization of a group of 
native historians. Although the university was a Polish intellectual 
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stronghold, the researching of Lithuania’s past could have been done 
only in Vilnius. Neither Kénigsberg nor St. Petersburg nor any 
university in the Congress kingdom produced the caliber of historians 
as Vilnius-historians such as Lelewel, Danitowicz, Onacewicz, 
Jaroszewicz, and Daukantas. Without rigorous formal training those 
who wrote about history were left to their own devices, meaning that 
imagination and nationalist sentiments would often precede good 
scholarship. 

The students and faculty of the University of Vilnius were among 
the first to take an interest in Lithuania’s past. Many of them were 
also in the forefront of a burgeoning Polish national movement. The 
closing of the university was a disaster for Polish and Lithuanian 
scholarship, but from a nationalist point of view it had a liberating 
effect on the writing of history. The closing of the university left the 
writing of Lithuanian history to the untrained. Although University 
regulations prohibited the peasantry from attending, clever Lithuanian 
peasants like Daukantas could circumvent the system and matriculate 
at the University of Vilnius. But Valan¢ius and Daukantas were 
exceptions rather than the rule. Indeed, Daukantas survived the best 
that Polish culture and academia had to offer and emerged as a 
Lithuanian nationalist, with all the weaknesses that nationalist histori- 
ography embodies. In other words, without Polish professors the new 
Lithuanian intelligentsia of the late nineteenth century could freely 
reinterpret Lithuania’s history according to the demands of their 
national biases rather than having to work under the constraints of 
dispassionate scholarship. at 

Romantic nationalism encouraged a free interpretation of history. 
As influential as it was in Vilnius, Romanticism was never 
monolithic. A more critical school of historiography existed within 
Romantic nationalism. Joachim Lelewel, Ignacy Danilowicz, Jézef 
Jarosewicz, and Motiejus Valanéius represented a more scientific 
group of historians who had a critical attitude toward their sources and 
Lithuania’s history. Among Lithuanian historians today there is a 
simple division between the scientific historians best represented by 
Lelewel and the romantic historians represented by Daukantas. I find 
this division neither precise nor acceptable. Lelewel wanted to foster a 
love of Poland as much as Daukantas wanted to foster a love of 
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Lithuania. Their Romanticism did not differ, their priorities as histori- 
ans did. ‘ 

Because Lithuanians had no professionally trained historians 
other than Simonas Daukantas, much of the historiography created in 
the nineteenth century was in the hands of dilettantes who were un- 
systematic or unscientific in their research. Often late nineteenth 
century Lithuanian activists merely compiled histories written by 
foreigners. Lithuanian history had very little to do with a critical 
approach to the historical record. It had a great deal to do with taking 
whatever the intelligentsia already knew about Lithuania and inter- 
preting it, at times distorting it, to suit the needs of the Lithuanian 
activists. History in general and Lithuanian history in particular “has 
the good luck (or bad) luck to be practicable by amateurs. In fact, it 
needs popularizers.””2 

Despite the lip service that the Lithuanian intelligentsia paid to 
the peasantry, the activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth created 
an elite culture. Oral tradition and legend could not create a historical 
consciousness that nationalists could use. History could mix freely © 
with myth and legend but the intelligentsia wanted a history that at 
least pretended to be factual. Because nineteenth-century Lithuanian 
activists produced such poorly researched and poorly written histories, 
many twentieth-century Lithuanian historians interested in historiog- 
raphy have not taken seriously those writers who promoted “Lithuani- 
anism.” Research and a critical approach to history may impede the 
development of a national consciousness. 

Through the idealization and popularization of Lithuania’s past, a 
small group of Lithuanian activists had developed a historical con- 
sciousness by the late nineteenth century. But they did not create a 
history ex nihilo, Histories written in Polish influenced Lithuanian 
historiography the most. Without their own historians the Lithuanian 
activists of the nineteenth century developed a culture of translation 
whereby the Lithuanians edited and then translated usually Polish 
works into the Lithuanian language. The Lithuanian activists used, 
reacted against, distorted, and selected the sources that would help 
them in their national struggle. 

Living under Russian rule, the Lithuanians did not have their own 
state infrastructure for the cultivation of nationalism. Nevertheless, the 
Lithuanians created an illegal infrastructure of underground schools, 
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book smugglers, and an illegal press. History laid the groundwork for 
an intellectual infrastructure—a mentalité. Although none of these in 
themselves created a nation, they contributed to making Lithuania one 
of the most literate areas in the Russian empire.> Literacy helped the 
intelligentsia of the Lithuanian national rebirth to advance “Lithuani- 
anism.” 

With the growth of secularization and nationalism, language 
began to replace the older forms of identity such as religion and 
region. On the one hand, the Lithuanian nationalists believed that the 
fight for their language was a fight for Lithuania’s survival. On the 
other hand, the Lithuanian szlachta did not see language as a criterion 
for national identity and called themselves Lithuanians in the Polish 
language. Yet, that same szlachta maintained a civic loyalty to the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, but most likely this Duchy would be part 
of a federalist Poland. As Polonized as the Lithuanian szlachta were, 
they were the first to notice the gradual decline in the use of the 
Lithuanian language and the gradual disappearance of the native 
culture. But “Lithuanianism” was an academic exercise, a hobby, an 
avocation, that provided them with an original culture different from 
Poland’s. For the szlachta “Lithuanianism” was not a matter of 
national survival. They had a nation—Poland. In contrast to the 
szlachta, the Lithuanian intelligentsia of the late nineteenth century 
considered language as the marker that defined nationality. 

The problem with Lithuania was that there were several different 
ways to understand who a Lithuanian was. There were two 
Lithuanias: one of the peasants, who spoke Lithuanian but who had 
almost no notion of nationality; the other of the szlachta, who had an 
older notion of nationality based on their membership in the noble 
estate. These two Lithuanias existed side by side but did not socially 
interact.4 After the freeing of the serfs in 1861, a very small group of 
peasant children emerged from their isolated rural existence and 
began to separate themselves from the agricultural population through 
education. This new Lithuanian intelligentsia began to struggle with 
the Polonized szlachta for leadership of the peasantry. The insurrec- 
tions forced the szlachta to deal with the Lithuanian peasants in politi- 
cal terms rather than purely economic terms because they needed the 
peasantry’s support against the Tsar.5 The Lithuanian intelligentsia, 
however, needed the peasantry in the cultural struggle against the 
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Poles. The outcome of the competition was the ultimate victory of the 
intelligentsia, with the creation of a Lithuanian national identity, a 
new national consciousness, and the foundation for the nationhood 
achieved in 1918. One contemporary summed it up: “The Lithuanian 
national rebirth caused peasants and intellectuals to unite culturally in 
creating a national individuality.”6 To be sure most peasants had a 
very limited knowledge of Lithuanian history and its meaning for 
them was insignificant. 

Nineteenth- and twentieth-century commentators gave the 
Lithuanian language primacy in the development of “Lithuanianism,” 
however, the issue was never the use of Lithuanian as a spoken 
language. Especially in border areas where Lithuanians lived along- 
side Slavs, the Lithuanians easily assimilated to Slavic culture. 
Peasants, the intelligentsia, and even the old Samogitian szlachta 
would use German, Russian, Polish, or Lithuanian as the situation 
required. The question was whether Lithuanian would be used as a 
literary language. Although Protestants and Catholics fostered the use 
of written Lithuanian as early as the sixteenth century, only national- 
ists would claim that they had a Lithuanian national identity. The 
historian Daukantas wrote the first secular and consciously nationalis- 
tic book in the Lithuanian language. Daukantas and the small group of 
linguistic Lithuanians who attended the University of Vilnius did not 
constitute a nation. But eventually Lithuanian nationalism grew out of 
their sense of national identity. The difference between the partici- 
pants in the Lithuanistics movement and the Polonized szlachta was 
not so much their language, which usually was Polish, but rather their 
attitude toward what PoSka considered a correct view of Lithuania’s 
history. 

The Lithuanian intelligentsia had to differentiate and separate 
itself not only from their unlettered rural relatives but from the 
Polonized szlachta as well. Besides creating the illegal schools and an 
illegal press, the intelligentsia needed to create an ideological justifi- 
cation for their separation from the Poles. Education set apart the 
intelligentsia as leaders of the peasantry, whereas the intelligentsia’s 
imagined past provided the impetus to resist Polonization. 

In the early nineteenth century, oblivion threatened the Lithua- 
nian language. Polonization even started to affect the remote village, 
luring socially ambitious peasants whose national consciousness was 
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weak or nonexistent to take the path of least resistance. If they aspired 
to rise above their class, they naturally would adopt the Polish 
language.’ For all the nationalists’ wishful theorizing about the 
peasantry being the guardians of the nation’s spirit, in reality the 
peasantry guarded nothing deliberately. Upwardly mobile Lithuanians 
had no reason to retain their native language. Learning Polish had 
social and cultural advantages, while learning Russian had certain 
legal advantages. Thus, the very nature of Lithuanian national identity 
depended on a conscious attempt to resist denationalization. Some of 
the Lithuanian intelligentsia deliberately chose to speak and “feel” 
Lithuanian even when that might be socially disadvantageous. 

For the more prosperous peasantry who had ambitions of having 
their sons and daughters rise in social class, the choice of speaking 
Lithuanian became a conscious one. The Varpininkai believed the 
Lithuanian peasant and even the Polonized Lithuanian szlachta could 
consciously decide to use the Lithuanian language even when one was 
part of the elite classes. Because the Lithuanian szlachta did not speak 
Lithuanian, “Lithuanianism” became associated with the Lithuanian 
intelligentsia who wanted to purge Lithuania and Lithuanians of for- 
eign influences. 

The works of Daukantas and the periodicals Auszra and Varpas 
had a limited audience. In a sense the intelligentsia wanted to widen 
their reading audience by educating the Lithuanian peasant. The 
Lithuanian intelligentsia also defined who was a Lithuanian. Their 
interpretation of Lithuanian history excluded those elements which 
they perceived as being Polish. Among the linguistic Lithuanians, 
history was a source of identity only for the intelligentsia. Neverthe- 
less, because the Lithuanian intelligentsia came from the peasantry 
and had closer ties to it than the Polonized szlachta, they were the 
natural leaders of the peasantry. The nationally conscious clergy 
wanted to contest that leadership but the clergy was in fact a division 
of that same intelligentsia. 

Initially, the antagonism between the Polonized Lithuanian 
szlachta and the Lithuanian intelligentsia was an internecine feud 
about who would lead the Lithuanian masses. After the Lithuanian 
szlachta had lost in the two nineteenth-century insurrections, they sur- 
rendered their leadership to the new Lithuanian intelligentsia. The 
Lithuanian szlachta who continued to use the Polish language began 
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to identify with Poland rather than Lithuania. Even into the post- 
World War II era tlere remained a group of Poles who expressed a 
type of sentiment for the Grand Duchy of Lithuania.’ But these Poles 
were only historic Lithuanians, not modern ethnic Lithuanians. 

Partly because the Vilnius question of the inter-war period gener- 
ated so much antagonism between Lithuanians and Poles, the issue of 
nineteenth-century Polish-Lithuanian cultural relations, while never 
ignored by Lithuanian or Polish scholars, has poisoned attempts to 
make a close connection between Polish and Lithuanian culture. On 
the one hand, Lithuanians need to cut the apron strings of Polish 
influences. On the other hand, Poles need to explain what went wrong. 
Why did the Lithuanian intelligentsia react so strongly against the 
Polonized szlachta? The Poles were not the most malevolent “oppres- 
sors.” Although the Church became a vehicle for Polonization, in 
general Polonization was not coercive. The Poles inevitably labeled 
Lithuanian nationalists as “Lithomanians.” Poles perceived the 
“Lithomanians” as traitors in the struggle against Tsarist oppression. 
In response, the activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth had to be — 
aggressive nationalists. They had to create a nation where none 
existed before.? Maintaining the status quo meant Polonization. The 
scholar Michat Rémer blamed the Poles for not understanding the 
national aspirations of the Lithuanians. I would argue that the Poles 
understood the consequences of Lithuanian nationalism. Lithuanian 
independence meant the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth would not 
rise again. 

History created a community that could transcend time, place, 
and even language. It made little difference if they had distorted that 
history. What mattered most for the Lithuanian activists was raising 
the national consciousness of a people. The Lithuanian intelligentsia 
used history as a pedagogic tool to illustrate what “Lithuanianism” 
meant. It was also used to polemicize with the Poles. The Lithuanian 
language was the medium of the Lithuanian national rebirth, but 
Lithuanians found the message of “Lithuanianism” in history and its 
related disciplines. “Lithuanianism” existed through language and 
culture. The nineteenth-century activists found their culture in history. 
To be sure, Lithuania was a peasant nation. But as the Lithuanians 
proceeded to develop a sense of their national identity, a peasant 
culture proved inadequate. History gave Lithuanians an elite culture 
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and the idea that they could reestablish a state that had been large in 
the Middle Ages and could possibly rise again. 

The growth of Lithuanian nationalism, like all nationalisms, re- 
mains unique because it fits only some of the suppositions of Western 
scholars like Hobsbawm or Anderson. The Lithuanian experience 
validates some of Benedict Anderson’s concepts about literacy as a 
factor in creating national consciousness.!0 Auszra and Varpas defi- 
nitely advanced “Lithuanianism.” But they were illegal publications 
competing with the legal Polish and Russian press. The Lithuanian 
intelligentsia created a historical consciousness without an army, a 
bureaucracy, public education, commemorative ceremonies or public 
monuments.!! The activists of the Lithuanian national rebirth in effect 
created a historical consciousness without a state. Underground 
schools, an illegal press and book smugglers are no substitutes for a 
State apparatus. 

More than socioeconomic or intellectual factors, Lithuania’s 
geographic position, World War I, and the Russian Revolution al- 
lowed for the creation of the modern Lithuanian state in 1918. Only 
after 1918 could the Lithuanian intelligentsia inculcate the masses 
with their notion of “Lithuanianism.” Before 1918, the Lithuanian 
nation consisted of disparate elements: an apathetic peasantry, a very 
small nationally conscious intelligentsia, and a szlachta that increas- 
ingly began to see itself as Polish rather than Lithuanian. Small and 
belated, a long time in the making, the product of much historical 
myth-making, the Lithuanian national rebirth nevertheless laid the 
foundation upon which modern Lithuania stands. 
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Works on Lithuania’s historiography already exist,! but none in- 
corporate the term historicism to explain the amateur historian’s 
attempt to create a national history. Earlier studies include the 
historiography of the Grand Duchy or Lithuania, which means that 
they are the historiography of a state. The main focus of this study, 
however, deals with those histories written in the Lithuanian language 
during the nineteenth century. The amateur historians who wrote their 
histories in Lithuanian had some sense of being Lithuanian. Earlier 
Polish-Lithuanian historians and chroniclers might call themselves 
Lithuanians but they did not mean the same thing as those who had a 
sense of “Lithuanianism.’2 = 

A twenty-page article by Zenonas Ivinskis entitled “Lietuvos 
istorija romantizmo metu ir dabar” [Lithuanian History during the 
Romanticism Period and Now]? most closely parallels my study, 
though his article amounts to a mere outline of the subject. Ivinskis 
included the amateur scholars of the Lithuanian national rebirth in his 
survey as well as non-Lithuanian historians. He, however, took no 
interest in the issue of history as a source of national identity which 
sets off his pioneering work from the present study. 

The first scholarly study of the Lithuanian national rebirth was 
Michal Romer’s highly respected Litwa. Studium o odrodzeniu 
narodu litewskiego [Lithuania: A Study about the Lithuanian National 
Rebirth].4 In periodizing the Lithuanian national rebirth, Rémer 
addressed two questions: When did the Lithuanian national rebirth 
start? When did a clear national identity first appear? Though he 
admitted there had been an earlier rebirth, Rémer dated the start of 
modern Lithuania with the appearance of the illegal newspaper 
Auszra. Rémer also addressed the origins of Polish-Lithuanian 
tensions. He blamed the Poles for misunderstanding the national aspi- 
rations of the Lithuanians.5 Although Rémer wrote about the forma- 
tion of a historical-cultural concept as an aspect of the Lithuanian 
national rebirth, he was not interested in the role of historiography in 
the creation of that rebirth. 
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The modern Polish historian Jerzy Ochmariski in his work 
Litewski ruch narodowo-kulturalny w XIX wieku (do 1890) in many 
ways reflects a traditional Lithuanian view of the Lithuanian national 
rebirth. Again much like Rémer, Ochmariski addressed the issue of 
national identity and nationalism and like Romer, did not deal directly 
with nineteenth-century historiography. R6mer and Ochmariski 
acknowledge that a Lithuanian identity had existed long before the 
nineteenth century, perhaps as far back as the Middle Ages.® Yet 
Ochmariski maintained that the szlachta’s regional identity differed 
from modern nationalism.7? Among other Polish historians who have 
written about the Lithuanian national rebirth is Piotr Lossowski in his 
Po tej i tamtej stronie Niemna: Stosunki polsko-litewskie 1883-1939 
[On This and That Side of the Nieman: Polish-Lithuanian Relations 
1883-1939], including his article about the newspaper Auszra.8 Unlike 
the pro-Lithuanian Rémer and Ochmariski, Lossowski usually main- 
tains a neutral position regarding Lithuanian issues. Nevertheless, he 
occasionally lends his name to tendentious anti-Lithuanian rhetoric.? 
Other than the Lithuanians themselves, Polish historians have written 
the most about the Lithuanian national rebirth, but their works are 
scattered throughout books and journals that directly or indirectly deal 
with Lithuania. No Polish work exists that deals solely with Lithua- 
nian historiography. 

In 1939 Vincas Maciiinas published his seminal doctoral thesis 
entitled Lituanistinis sqjidis XIX amziaus pradzioje [The Lithuanistics 
Movement at the Beginning of the 19th Century]. The Lithuanistics!° 
movement included a plethora of writers who in varying degrees had a 
sense of Lithuanianness. They were a mixed group of amateurs who 
often but not always wrote in Polish and dabbled in different 
disciplines such as the history of literature, archeology, folklore, 
mythology, poetry and related fields. Many of the participants in the 
Lithuanistics movement wrote before the appearance of Auszra. Some 
were contemporaries of Daukantas. The Lithuanistics movement made 
Lithuanian history the domain of both dilettantes and the scholars of 
the University of Vilnius. By making the Lithuanian national rebirth 
into a literary movement composed of several hundred elite writers, 
Vincas Maciiinas pushed its beginnings back to the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries.!! Maciiinas also stressed the interrelation 
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of the social, political, and linguistic elements in Polish-Lithuanian 
relations. Macitinas“asserted that to understand the Lithuanistics 
movement, one had to study Lithuanian culture in conjunction with 
Polish culture. In other words, Macitinas believed that the same forces 
that affected the growth of Polish nationalism also influenced 
Lithuania. The Lithuanians suffered from the partitions as much as the 
Poles.!2 Because Macitinas did not go beyond the Lithuanistics 
movement, he did not deal with late nineteenth-century histori- 
ography. 

Although Macitinas was not a Marxist, his analysis of early 
nineteenth-century Lithuanian literature is compatible with the 
Marxist historian Miroslav Hroch’s concept of the Lithuanian national 
rebirth. Hroch labeled Lithuania’s national development “belated.” In 
his concept of phases of national development, he characterized the 
first phase as a small group of activists who-do not have close ties 
with the masses. Only later with the appearance of Auszra in 1883 do 
we have a second phase, a period of patriotic agitation.!3 Parallels 
exist between nineteenth-century Lithuanian historiography and © 
Hroch’s model. Primarily because ethnic Lithuanians formed a peas- 
ant nation, the Lithuanians did not have opportunities for education or 
the development of a bourgeoisie. If modernization begets nationalism 
as some historians have stated,!4 then Lithuanians should not have 
developed a movement that eventually would become nationalist. In 
many ways the proposition that Miroslav Hroch presented has a 
parallel in Lithuanian historiography. If Lithuanian nationalism was 
belated, then the professionalization of Lithuanian historiography and 
the development of a historical consciousness were belated as well. 
Although peasants have oral traditions, they cannot produce a literate 
historiography. But more importantly Lithuanian historiography 
developed belatedly because the Russian authorities closed the Uni- 
versity of Vilnius and imposed a press ban. 

Lithuanian authors writing during the Soviet period usually 
explained the Lithuanian national rebirth in terms of the Lithuanian 
peasantry’s fight against the economic oppression of the Poles. If one 
uses Soviet terminology, then the partitioning powers and the domi- 
nant social classes, i.e., the Polish szlachta, were the oppressors. As a 
reflection of Soviet intellectual history, Bronius Genzelis’s Svietéjai ir 
Jy Idéjos Lietuvoje (XIX a.) [Enlighteners and Their Ideas (19th 
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Century)] is a good history of the Lithuanian rebirth. Similar to 
Hroch, Genzelis wrote that the Lithuanian national rebirth had its 
early Polish phase and its later Lithuanian phase.!5 But whereas 
Hroch presented a useful Marxist model, Genzelis fell victim to 
Soviet simplifications. 

Egidijus Aleksandravitius and Antanas Kulakauskas wrote the 
most intriguing book to appear recently.!6 It deals with a host of 
nineteenth-century Lithuania political, social, and cultural issues. In a 
chapter entitled “XIX AmZiaus Tyrinéjimy ApZvalga,” [A Survey of 
Research on the 19th Century] the authors examine trends in the histo- 
riography of the Lithuanian national rebirth. Like Ivinskis they do not 
tie national identity to Lithuanian historiography, and yet they 
approach the subject more closely than Ivinskis and often take a 
revisionist view of Polish-Lithuanian relations. For example, they call 
for the rehabilitation of the Polonized Lithuanian szlachta in Lithua- 
nian history.17 For Aleksandravitéius and Kulakauskas, Lithuanian 
historians have written off too quickly the history of the Lithuanian 
szlachta as Polish history. While not trying to make Poles into Lithua- 
nians, the authors see the symbiotic relationship between the two 
cultures. Because of Polish-Lithuanian antagonisms that culminated in 
the Vilnius question of the inter-war period, too often Lithuanian and 
Polish historians have stressed the differences between Polish and 
Lithuanian cultures. Modern Lithuanian nationalists may want to 
project their biases onto nineteenth-century Lithuania and show that 
Lithuania and Poland did not have a common heritage, but the 
younger generation of Lithuanian historians does not seem to be held 
hostage to the Vilnius question as much as their fathers were. What 
Romer did in 1908 with his Litwa, Aleksandravitius and Kulakauskas 
are doing in 1996. Their unwieldy and impressionistic style makes 
their book more contemporary, which is both its weakness and 
strength. In analyzing the history of nineteenth-century Lithuania, 
they also provide insights into the Ory of Polish collate in this 
region. ike tp ate Atueded & ae oe 

Aleksandravitius’s and Kulakauskas’ s Abiches and, aieusbie: the 
most productive historian of the Lithuanian national rebirth is 
Vytautas Merkys. Unfortunately, Merkys wrote most of his works 
under the Soviet occupation. Many of his contemporaries presented 
the Lithuanian national rebirth, national identity, and nationalism 
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simply as a bourgeois phenomena. Merkys tried to avoid Soviet sim- 
plifications as best as he could. More sophisticated and scholarly than 
most of the historians of the Soviet period, he was nevertheless 
hampered by Soviet political constraints, Marxist jargon, and a 
stereotypical class approach to the Lithuanian national rebirth. 

Since 1990 a group of young Lithuanian historians and linguists 
have published Lietuviy Atgimimo Istorijos Studijos [Studies in the 
History of the Lithuanian Rebirth]. The contributors to this series of 
books have changed with the appearance of each volume but the core 
of editors has remained the same.!8 So far fourteen volumes have 
appeared. Volumes one, four and eight deal directly with issues of 
national identity.!9 Other volumes deal with individuals like 
Daukantas or with themes like the role of the Catholic Church in the 
Lithuanian national rebirth.29 Possibly because none of the Lithuanian 
rebirth activists, other than Daukantas, were historians, no volume 
deals directly with nineteenth-century Lithuanian historiography. One 
must glean Lithuanian historiography from diverse articles. Other 
volumes go beyond the parameters of this study. Nevertheless, the 
series Studies in the History of the Lithuanian Rebirth presents the 
most varied and in-depth collection of articles and books on subjects 
related to the Lithuanian national rebirth. The Studies have copies of 
primary sources, reviews of books, and original articles by Lithuanian 
and American scholars. Although the reader can still find some 
articles with slow-to-die Soviet jargon about the class struggle, the 
main purpose of the Studies is a deliberate attempt to publish volumes 
free of Soviet ideology. The appearance of volume one coincided with 
Lithuania’s declaration of independence in 1990. 

Immigrant historians have contributed to Lithuanian historiogra- 
phy unevenly. Because the Soviets cut them off from primary sources, 
the immigrant historians often resorted to writing nationalist propa- 
ganda. However, because Soviet censorship did not hamper the immi- 
grant historian, the immigrant became the only scholar able to express 
himself freely. As a starting point for research, the thirty-six volume 
Lietuviy Enciklopedija2' and its English companion Encyclopedia 
Lituanica?2 are the most useful sources for the study of virtually any 
topic of Lithuanian history.23 Notwithstanding that both are Lithua- 
nian immigrant creations and that encyclopedias usually are tertiary 
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sources, the best Lithuanian authors contributed signed original arti- 
cles with bibliographic references. Of course, the articles remain 
scattered and even the articles on Lithuanian historiography merely 
survey the subject. 

Perhaps the most interesting Lithuanian-American historian is 
Vincas Trumpa. Although exile has cut Trumpa off from Lithuanian 
sources for much of his productive career, he has contributed to the 
encyclopedias and a host of Lithuanian-American publications. 
Among Lithuanian-trained émigré historians, Trumpa stands out as an 
original thinker who has conceptualized trends in Lithuanian histo- 
riography. As an émigré, Trumpa could write without Soviet or 
Romantic nationalist biases. Using well-known printed sources, 
Trumpa has challenged the simplistic labels of “romantic,” and 
“scientific” history. In a collection of essays,24 Trumpa tries to estab- 
lish a model for nineteenth-century Lithuanian history. His model 
does not differ substantially from a Polish interpretation in which 
Lithuania was a province of Poland. Trumpa argues that after the 
Union of Lublin, Lithuania became a province of Poland and that 
what occurred in 1918 was the creation of the Lithuanian intelligentsia 
who invented a new nation that had very little in common with the old 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania.25 Although the editors and writers of the 
illegal newspaper Varpas had proposed this idea in the nineteenth 
century, and therefore Trumpa’s view is not original, he is the first 
historian to suggest that Lithuanian historiography had a realistic 
school. Where the romantic school of Lithuanian historiography has 
maintained that Lithuanian history represented an unbroken thread 
from its prehistory to the present, Trumpa believes the opposite. The 
younger generation of Lithuanian historians have at different times 
embraced and rejected Trumpa’s revisionism. Nevertheless, Trumpa 
gives Polish culture its place in Lithuanian historiography. 

In spite of these differences among Lithuanian historians, the two 
salient features throughout Lithuanian creas cae are its Romanti- 
cism and anti-Polish character. .. - ro 
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